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IT is the business of an able Historian to ex- 
htbit manners as well as facts and events ; for 
certainly, whatever displays the state and life of 
mankindi in different periods, and illustrates the 
progress of the human mind, is ""^Q^Hlrftfj_^^cl 
interesting, than the detail of sieges anirOHKs. 
To engage my Readers to the study of History^ 
written upon this plan, is the design of the fol^ 
following Performance. It is aCompilation from 
the most celebrated Historians ; such as, Hume, 
Robertson, Goldsmith, Guthrie; and Russe^ 
Author of the History of Modern Europe, a 
late publication of very great merit. 
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CHAP. I. 

Of the Roman Empire from the Death ofAu^ 
gustus^ to the Irruption of the Barbarians. 

ROME, from the time of Augustus, be- 
came the most despotic empire that ever sub- 
sisted in Europe. To form an idea of their 
government, we peed only to reckll to our 
mind the situation of Turkey at present. It is of 
no importance, therefore, to consider the char, 
acter of the emperors, since they had no power 
but what arose from a mercenary standing army ; 
nor to enter into a detail with regard to the 
transactions of the court, which were directed 
by that caprice, cruelty, and corruption which 
universally prevail under a despotic government. 
When It is said that the Roman Republic 
conquered all the world, it is only meant of the 
^civilized part of it, chiefly ^ Greece, Carthage, 
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and Asia. A more difficult task still remained 
for the emperors, to subdue the barbatous na- 
tions of Europe, the Germans, the Gauls, the 
Britonsy and even the remote corner of Scot* 
land ; for though these countries had been dis- 
covered, they were not eflectually subdued by 
the Roman generals. These .nations, though 
rude •a«dttignorai>t,^W9pe bri^ve^ apd^indepen- 
dent,* I(fvvSsTifthtrTi%ifFtlfc^ftri5ril!^ (y 
discipline, than of their courage, that the Ro- 
mans gained any advantage over them. The 
Roman wars with^the Germans, are described 
by Tacitus ; and from his accounts, though a 
Roman, it is easy to discover with what bravery 
they fought, and with what reluctance they 
submitted to a foreign yoke. From the obsti- 
nate resistance of the Germans, we may judge 
the difficulties the Romans met with, in sub- 
duing the other nations of Europe. The con- 
tests ojx both sides were bloody ; the countries, 
of Europe were, successively laid waste, the 
inhabitants perished in the field, many were 
carried into slavery, and but a feeble remnant 
submitted tp the Roman power. This situation 
of affiiirsf was. extremely un&yx)rable to the hap^ . 
piness of mankind. The barbarous nations, in- 
deed, from their intercourse with tl)e Romans, 
acquired some tasjte for the arts, sciences, Ian* 
guagCj and manners of their .new masters. 
These, however, were but miserable consola- 
tions for the loss of libertj', for being deprived 
of the use of their arms, for beii^ overawed 
by TQttQtmy wWiers kept, m pay to rcsttm 
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them, and for being delivered over to rapacious 
governors, who plundered them without mercy. 
The only circumstance which could sup* 
port them under these complicated calamitieSi 
was tlie hope of seeing better days. 



CHAP. 11. 

Of the Irruption of the Goths and Fandah, and 

other Barbarians. 

THE Roman empire, now stretched out to 
such an extent, had lost its spring and force* 
It contained within itself the seeds of dissolu- 
tion ; ami the violent irruptions of the Goths 
and Vandals, and other Bartmrians, hastened 
, its destruction. These fierce tribes, who came 
to take vengeance on the empire, eitlier in- 
habited the various provinces of Germany, 
which had never been subdued by the Romans^ 
or were scattered over the vast countries of the 
North of Europe, and north.west of Asia, 
which are now inhabited by the Danes, the 
Swedes, the Poles, the subjects of the Russian 
empire, and the Tartars. They were drawn 
from their native country by that restlessness 
which actuates the minds of the Barbarians, 
and makes them rove from home in quest of 
plunder and new settlements. 

The first invaders met with a powerful re- 
sistance from the superior discipline of the 
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Roman legions ; but this, instead of daunting 
men of a strong and impetuous temper, only 
roused them to vengeance. They return to 
their companions, acquaint them with the un- 
known conveniences and luxuries that abound 
in countries better cultivated, or blessed with 
a milder climate than their ov\£ji ; they acquaint 
them with the battles they had fought, of the 
friends they had lost, and warm them with^ re- 
sentment against their opponents. Great bodies 
of ariaed men, says an elegant historian, in de- 
scribing this scene of desolation, with their 
wives and children, and slaves and flocks, issued 
forth, like reijular colonies, in quest of new 
settlements. New adventurers followed them. 
The lands which they deserted, were occupied 
by more remote tribes of Barbarians. These in 
their turn, pushed forward into more fertile 
countries, and, like a torrent continually increas- 
ing, rolled on, and swept every thing before 
them. Wherever the Barbarians marched, their 
route was marked with blood: they ravaged 
or destroyed all around them : they made no 
distinction between what was sacred, and what 
was profane : they respected no age, nor sex, 
nor rank. If a man was called upon to fix upon 
the period, in the history of the world, during 
which the condition of the human race was 
most calamitous and afflicted, he would, without 
hesitation, name that which elapsed from the 
death of Theodosius the Great, A. D. 39^, to 
the establishment of the Lombards in Italy, 
A. D. 571. The contemporary authors, who 
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beheld that scene of desolation^ labor, and are at 
a loss for expressions to describe the horror of 
it. " The scourge of God, the destroyer of na* 
tions,'* are the dreadful epithets by which they 
distinguish the most noted of the barbarous 
leaders. 



CHAP. HI. 

Of the Separation of the Western and Eastern 

Provinces. 

CONST ANTINE, who was Eipperor 
about the beginning of the fourth century, and 
who had embraced Christianity, changed the 
seat of empire from Rome to Constantinople. 
This occasioned a prodigious alteration. The 
western and eastern provinces were separated 
from each other, and governed by different 
sovereigns. The withdrawing the Roman le- 
gions from the Rhine and the Danube, to the 
east, threw down the western barriers of tlic 
empire, and laid it open to the invaders* 

Rome (now known by the namee of the 
Western empire, in contradistinction to Constan- 
tinopie, which, from its situation, was called the 
Eastern empire,) weakened by this division^ 
becomes a prey to barbarous nations. Its^ 
ancient glory, vainly deemed, immortal; is 
effaced, and Odoacer, a Barbarian chieftain, is. 
seated on the throne of the Ca&sars. These 
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irruptions into the empire ivere gradual and 
successive. The immense fabric of the Ra- 
man empire was the work of many ages, and 
several centuries were employed in -demolish^ 
ing it. The ancient discipline of the Romans^ 
in military affairs, was so efficacious, that the 
remains of it descended to their successors, and 
must have proved an over- match for all their 
enemies, had it not been for the vices of their 
Emperors, and the universal corruption of man- 
ners among the people. Satiated with the lux- 
uries of the known world, the Emperors were at 
a loss to find new provocatives. The most 
distant regions were explored, the ingenuity of 
mankind was exercised, and the tribute of pro- 
vinces expended upon one favorite dish. The 
tyranny, and the universal deprivation of man- 
ners, which prevailed under tlie emperors, or, as 
they are called, Caesars, c6uld only be equalled 
by the barbarity of those nations who overcame 
them. 

Towards the close of the sixth century, the 
Saxons, a German nation, were masters of the 
southern, and most fertile provinces of Britain ; 
the Franks, another tribe of Germans, of Gaul ; 
the Goths, of Spain ; the Goths and Lombards, 
of Italy, and the adjacent provinces. Scarcely 
any vestige of the Roman policy, jurisprudence, 
arts, or literature remained* New forms of gov* 
ernment, new laws, new manners, new dresses, 
new languages, and new names of men and 
countries, were every where introduced* 
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How far this change is to be lamented, may 
be matter of much dispute. The human species 
was reduced to such a degree of debasement 
by the pressure of Roman despotism^ that we 
<»n hardly be sorry at any means, however 
violent^ which removed or lightened the load. 
But we cannot help lamenting, at the same 
time, that this revolution was the work of na- 
tions so little enlightened by science, or poRshed 
by civilization ; for the Roman laws, though 
somewhat corrupted, were yet, in general, the 
best tiiat human wisdom had framed ; and the 
Roman arts and literature, though much de^- 
clined, were still superior to any thing found 
among rude nations, or which those who spurn- 
cd them, produced for many ages. 

The contempt of the Barbarians for the Ro- 
man improvements^ is not wholly, however, to 
be ascribed to their ignorance, nor the sudden- 
ness of the revolution, to their desolating fury. 
The manners of the conquered must come m 
for a share* Had nc^ the Romans been in the 
lowest state of national degeneracy, they might 
surely have civilized their conquerors. Had 
they retained any of the virtues of men among 
them, they might have continued under the 
government of their own lawjs. Many of the 
northern leaders were men of great abilities; 
and several of them were acquainted both with 
the policy and literature of the Romans ; but 
they were justly afraid of the contagious influ- 
ence of the Roman example, and therefore 
avoided every thing allied to that name, whether 
hurtful or otherwise. 
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They erected a cottage in the neighborhood 
of a paiacCi breaking down the stately building, 
and burying in its ruins the finest work^ of 
human invention ; they ate out of vessels of 
woodt and made the vanquished, be served in 
vessels df silver ; they hunted the t)oar on the 
voluptuous parterre, the trim garden, and ex- 
' ^nsive pleasure ground, where efieminacy was 
wont to saunter, or indolence to loll ; they pas- 
tured their herds, where they might have raised 
a luxurious harvest. 

They prohibited their xhildren the knowl- 
edge of literature, and of all the elegant arts ^ 
because they not unplausibly, though some- 
what falsely, concluded from the dastardliness 
of the Romans, that learning tends to enejrvate 
the mind, and that he, who had trembled under 
the rod of a pedagogue,'^ will never dare to 
jneet a sword with an undaunted eye. 

Upon the same principle, they rejected the 
Roman jurisprudence. It reserved nothing to 
the vengeance of man. They therefore not un- 
philosophically thought, it must rob a man of 
his active powers ; nor could they conceive 
how the person injured could be satisfied, but 
by pouring out his fury upon the author of 
the injustice. Hence all those judicial combats, 
find private wars, whicb^ for many ages, deso^ 
lated Europe. 
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CHAP. IV. 

Of MahomeU 

THE character of Mahomet forms a very 
singular phenomenon in the history of mankind. 
He was a native of Mecca, a city of that division 
of Arabia, which, for the luxuriancy of its soil, 
and happy temperature of its climate, has ever 
been esteemed the loveliest and sweetest region 
in the world, and is distinguished by the epithet 
of Happy. 

He was born in the sixth century, in the reign 
of Justinian XL Emperor of Constantinople. 
Though dojcended of mean parentage, illiterate, 
and poor, Mahomet was endowed with a subtle 
genius, like those of the same country, and pos- 
sessed a degree of enterprize and ambition, 
peculiar to himself, and much beyond his con- 
dition. He had been employed in the early part 
of his life, by his uncle Abuteleb, as a factor, 
and had occasion in this capacity, to travel 
into Syria, Palestine, and Egypt, He was after* 
wards taken into the service of a rich merchant, 
upon whose death he married his widow, Cadiga, 
and, by her means, came to the possession of 
great wealth, and of a numerous family. 

During his peregrinations into Egypt and the 
east, he had observed the vast variety of sects in 
religion^ whose hatred against eac|^ other was 
strong and inveterate, while at th^same time, 
there were many particulars, in which the greater 
part of them were agreed. He carefully laid 
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hold of these particulars, by means of which, and 
by addressing himself to the love of power, riches, 
and pleasure, passions universal among them, he 
expected to raise a new system of religion, mprc 
general than any which had hitherto been estab- 
lished. In this design he was assisted by a Ser- 
gian monk, whose libertine disposition had made 
him forsake his cloister and profession, and 
engage in the service of Cadiga, with whom he 
remained as a domestic, when Mahomet was 
taken -to hfr bed. This monk was perfectly 
qualified by his learning for supplying the de- 
fects, which his master for want of a liberal edu- 
cation, labored under, and which in all probabiU 
ity, must have obstructed the execution of his 
design. It was necessary, however, thrft the re- 
ligion they proposed to establish should have a 
divine sanction ; and for this purpose, Mahomet 
turned a calamity 'with which he was afflicted, to 
his advantage. He was often subject to fits of 
the epilepsy, a disease which those whom it 
afflicts are desirous to conceal. Mahomet gave 
out, therefore, that these fits were trances, into, 
which he was miraculously thrown by God 
Almighty, during which he was instructed in 
his will, which he was commanded to publish to 
the world. By this strange story, and by leading 
a retired, abstemimjs, and austere life, he easily 
acquired acharacjlr for superior sanctity among 
hi$ acquain%nce e^nd neighbors. 
4 ■ ''- 
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CHAP.V. 

Of the Doctrines, taught, by Mahomet. 

WHEN Mahomet thought himself sufficient^ 
1^ fortified by the numbers, and the enthusiasm 
i^f his folloiversi be boldly decbred himself a 
prophet sent by God into die world, not only to. 
tieach his wiU^ but to compel mankind to obey it#. 
As we have already mentioned, he did not lay 
the foundation of his system so narrow, as only 
to comprehend the natives of his own country* 
His mind, though rude and. enthusiastic, was 
enlarged by travelling into distant lands, whose ^ 
manners and religion he had made a peculiar 
^udyv He proposed that the system he estab- 
lished should extend over all the neighboring 
)iations, to whose doctrines and prejudices he 
had taken care to adapt it. 

Many of the inhabitai^ of the eastern coun- 
tries were at this time much addicted to the 
ppinions of Arius, who denied, that Jcsug 
Christ was co-equal with God the. Father, as is 
(|eclared in the Athanasian creed*^ 

Egypt and Arabia were filled with Jewsi who 
had fled into these corners of the world, fi'om the 
persec^tion of the emperor Adrian, who, threat* 
eped the total extinction x)f that npople. 

The other inhabitants of th^^iQimtries were 
Pagans* These, however, had little attachment 
to their decayed and derided idolatry*; and, like 
menVhose religious , priiwiple is weak, had: 
given^ tl)ems^ly€;$ oyer^ to pleasufrc ^ sensuality^. 
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or to the acquisition of riches, in order to be 
the better abl6 to indulge in the gratifications of 
sense, which, together with the doctrine of pre- 
destination, compose^ the sole principles of their 
religion and philosophy* 

Mahomet's system was exactly suited to 
these three kinds of men. To gratify the two 
former, he declared that there was one God, 
who created the world, and governed all things 
in it ; that he had sent various prophets into the 
world to teach his will to mankind, among 
whom Moses and Jesus were the most eminent ; 
but the endeavors of these had proved ine&ct- 
ual, and God had therefore now sent his last and 
greatest prophet, with a commission more ample 
than what Moses or Christ had been entrusted 
with. He had commanded him not only to pub- 
lish his laws, but to subdue those jvho were un- 
willing to believe or obey them ; and for this 
end to establish a kingdom upon earth, which 
should propagate the divine law throughout the 
world; that God had designed utter ruin and 
destruction to those who should refuse to sub- 
mit to him ; biif , to his faithful followers, had 
given tlie spoils and possessions of aU tlie earth, 
*as a reward in this life, and had provided them 
hereafter a paradise of all sensual enjoyments, 
especially those of love ; that the pleasures of 
such as died in pibpagating t^he faith, would be 
peculiarly intense, and vastly transcend those of 
the rest. These, together with the prohibition 
of drinking strong liquors (a restraint not very 
severe in warm climatesi) and the doctrine of 
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predestimition, were the capital articles of Ma- 
homet's creed. 



CHAP. VI. 

Of the Stwcess of Mahometanism. 

THE articles of the Mahometan religion were 
no sooner published, than great numbers of the 
prophet's countrymen embrd&ed them with im- 
plicit faith. They^ were written by the priest we 
formerly mentioned, and compose a book called 
Koran, or Alcoran, by way of eminence, as we 
say the Bible, Mdiich means the Book. The per- 
son of Mahomet, however, was familiar to the 
inhabitants of Mecca ; so that the greater part of 
them were sufficiently convinced of the deceit 
Tlie more enlightened and leading men entered 
into a de^gn to cut him off; but Mahomet, get- 
ting notice of their intention, fled from his native 
city to Medina. The fame of his miracles and 
doctrine was, according to custom, greatest at a 
distance, and tlie inhabitants of Medina received 
him With open arms. From this flight, which 
happened in the six hundred and twenty, second 
year of Christ, the forty-fourth year ojf Ma- 
homet's age^ and the tenth of his ministry, his 
(bllowtrs, the Mahon^ans, compute their time, 
and the a&ra is called, in Arabic, Hegira ; tliat is, 
|he Flight. 

Mahomet, by the assistance of the inhabitants 
of Medina, and of others, whom his insinuation 
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and address daily attached to him, brought over 
all his countrymen to a belief, or at least to at> 
acquiescence in his doctrines. The speedy prop- 
agation of his system among the Arabians, was 
a new argument in its behalf, among the inhabi- 
tants of Jfcgypt and the east, who were previous- 
ly disposed to it. Arians, Jews, and Gentiles, all 
forsook their ancient faith, and became Mahom- 
etans. In a word, the contagion spread over 
Arabia, Syria, Egypt, and Persia; and. Ma* 
bomet, from a deceitful hypocrite, became the 
most powerful moliarch in his time. He died in 
the year of Christ 629, leavinjf two branches of 
his race, both esteemed divine among their sub. 
jects. These were the caliphs of Persia and 
Egypt, under the last of which Arabia was in- 
cluded. The former of these turned their arms 
to the east, and made conquest of many coun* 
tries. The caliphs of Egypt and Arabia, directed 
tlieir revenges towards Europe,, and under the 
name of Saracens or Moors, (which they ob* 
tained, because they entered Europe from Mau^ 
ritania, in Africa, the country of the Moors) re-« 
duced most of Spain, France,- Italy, and tlie 
islands in the Mediterranean. 

In this manner did the successors of that im« 
poster* spread their religion and conquests over 
the greatest part of Asia, Africa, and Europe ; 
and they gtill give law to a very considerable 
part of mankind. 
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CHAP. VIL 



Of Charlemagne. 

THE first Christian monarch of the Franks> 
according to the best French historianSi wa» 
Clevis, who began his reign in the year of our 
Saviour 468, from which period the French his^ 
tory exhibits a series of great events ; and we 
find them generally engaged in domestic' broib^ 
ca: in foreign wars. 

In the year 800, Charlemagne, king of France, 
who was the glory oi those daTk ages, became 
tiKister^f Germany j Spain, and part rf Italy, and 
was crowtied king of the Romans by the Pc^c. 
He divided his empire by will among his sons, 
^hrch proved fatal to his family and posterity* 

Charlemagne is worthy of the highest admira^ 
tioo, whether wc consider his abilities, his great 
actions, his extensive views, his incredible ac* 
tivity, the wisdom of his government, or even 
his virtues. Though he was engaged in many 
W^s, he was far from neglecting the arts of 
peace, the happiness of hiij subjects, or the cuU 
tivation of his mvn mind . Government, man* 
ners, religion, and letters, were his constant 
study. He frequently convened the national as^ 
semblies, for regulating affairs both of church 
and state. His attention extended to the most 
distant comer of his empire, and to all ranks of 
men. He established the excellent custom of 
sending into the provinces commissioners to ex- 
amine tlie conduct of the dukes by whom they 
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were governed, and the counts who were in- 
vested with the judicial power ; to receive com- 
plaints, to check oppression, and to maintain 
good order, lliese royal envoys paid their visits 
every three months, and frequently made their 
appearance at Rome, where their authority awed 
cveii the popes. 

As the clergy were the only men who had any 
tincture of knowledge, it is not to be wondered, 
that they were continually loaded with favors by 
a prince, who was a friend to learning, as well as 
to religion. He employed the bishops in all af- 
fairs, associated them with the counts in the ad- 
ministration of justice, and, in conjunction with 
them and the lords, composed his book of civil ^ 
and canonical laws ; which, however, it must be 
acknowledged, are too numerous^ and contain 
abuses itiixed with good laws. He established 
the tithes, in lieii of the lands detained from the 
church ; an impost which was long a source 
©f murmurs. 

But, on the other hand, he prohibited the 
bishops from bearing arms, , enjoining them to 
apply to study, and confine themselves to their 
proper vocation In^,a word^ he endeavored to 
restore ecclesiastical discipline to its vigor ; and 
bis want of success was the strongest demon- 
stration, tha tthe evil was incurable. The sub- 
mission of the clergy to his orders, was no less 
a proof of his skill in the science of government. 

If Charlemagne, like the Greek Eniperors, 
valued himself on his skill in theology, at least 
his genius was not confined within the narrow ' 
circle of vain subtleties, but aspired to the great 
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and useful in every species. He created a naval 
force, in order to oppose the incursions of the 
Normans, a formidable and piratical nation^ who 
already insulted the kingdom, and ravaged it 
after his death. He attempted to join the ocean 
with the Black Sea, by a canal of communica« 
tion between the Rhine and the Danube. How 
advantageous might this work have been for 
trade ? But, at that time, France could furni^ 
no man of sufficient capacity to put it in ex- 
ecution. 

The great prince was no less amiable in pri- 
vate life, than illustrious in his public chamcter. 
He was an affectionate father, a fond husband^ 
and a generous friend* His house was a model 
of economy, and his person of simplicity and 
true grandeur. — " For shame !'* said be to some 
of his nobles, who were finer dressed than the 
occasion required, ** learn to dress like men^ and 
let the world judge of your rank by your merits 
not your habit. Leave silks and finery to women; 
or reserve them for those days of pomp and cere- 
mony, when robes are worn for show, not for 
use."' On such occasions he appeared himself 
in imj^erial magnificence, and freely indulged ia 
every luxury ; but in general^ his dress, was plain^ 
and his tabk frugal. 

Cbarkmague died at Aix-laChapeUe^ his 
usual residence, in the seventy-first year of his 
age^ and the forty.seventh of his reign. Tte 
glory of the French empire seemed to die with 
him. To govern such an ex^tent gf territory re^^ 
quired a genius equal to that monarch'^s.. 

G 2 
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CHAP. VIIL 



Of the Scots and Piets. 

MUCH time has been spent in inquiring 
tvhencc the Scots and Picts emigrated, and 
many disputes have arisen on the subject. The 
most probable opinion, however, seems to be, 
that they were two tribes of the native Britons, 
who at diflFerent times, had fled from the 
dominion of the Romans, chusing liberty and 
barren mountains, rather than fertile plains and 
slavery ; yet some plausible conjectures have 
been offered to prove, that the Scots were a 
colony from Ireland, though of the same Celtic 
origin. But whoever they were, they are allowed 
to have been a brave and wariike people, who 
often invaded the Roman territories, and were 
greatly an over-match for the effeminate and dis* 
pirited Britons. The Britons, indeed, were a 
very singular instance of the debasing effects of 
despotism. No people were ever more brave, 
none more jealous rf liberty, than pur ancient 
countrymen. With ordinary weapons, and Ihtle 
knowledge of military discipline, they struggled 
long with the Roman power, and were only sub* 
dued at last by reason of their want of union. 
But after a period of subjection, when the exi- 
gences of the empire obliged the Romans to re- 
cal their legions from this island, and resign to 
the inhabitants their native rights, the degenerate 
Britons were incapable of prizing the gift. Con* 
scious of their inability to protect themselves^ 
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and wanting resolution to attempt it, they would 
gladly have lived in security and slavery. They 
had, therefore, recourse, again and again, to their 
conquerors ; and the Romans before they finally 
abandoned the island, assisted the Britons ip rei- 
building the wall of Sevcrus, which extended 
between the friths of Forth and Clyde, and was 
esteenled by the Romans a necessary barrier, 
first against the Caledonians, and afterwards 
against the Scots and Picts. 



CHAP. IX. 

0/ the Incursions of ike Northern Nations into 

France. 

THE name of Normans, or men of the North, 
was giveh to the Inhabitants of ancient Scandi- 
navia, or the present kingdoms of Denmark:, 
Sweden and Norway. From those countries 
originated several German nations, which settled 
in the Roman empire. These tribes preservied 
the Celtic mivnners, which were the same as the 
Scythian, simple, hardy, ferocious, and calcu- 
lated for making them dreadful conquerors. 
Their religion corresponded with their manners. 
Their supreme god was Oden. Human victims 
were sacrificed to him. His rewards were be- 
lieved to be reserved for those who slew the 
greatest number of warriors in battle. The hap. 
piness to which they aspired, was to intoxicate 
themselves with beer in his hall. The skulls of 
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of their slain enemies were the precious cups» 
which were to be used in their infernal carousals. 

How was it possible for innumerable nations 
to transfcnm the father of nature, the infinitely 
good Being, into a sanguinary and destroying 
tyrant ? The reason is, that men, immersed in 
ignorance, form a divinity according to their own 
taste, and ascribe to him the same passions with 
themselves. If anv of these barbarians reasoned, 
he nmst inevitably plunge into Atheism^ as he 
CQuld not but reject such monstrous opinions, 
aod had no idea of a pure and infinite spirit. 

The grand principle of the Celtae, particularly 
the Scandinavians, was, that force made the foun- 
dation of right, and that victory was a proof of 
justice. I'hey referred every thing to war, by 
the spirit of which they were solely animated, 
and hastened from one expedition to another, in 
order to amass booty.. 

Fatigues, wounds, and arms, were in some 
measure sports oftheir infancy and youth* Even 
the name of fear was prohibited to be mentioru^d 
in the most dreadful dangers. The women, as 
well as the men, despised death ; to wliich they 
not only subniitted with intrepidity, but frequenl- 
ly affected to meet it with marks of joy. 

Charlemagne prevented the irruptions of these 
northern tribes, by establishing a naval force, 
which guarded the mouths of the rivers. Under 
Louis Debonnaire they spread an akrm in 
France ; and under Charles the Bald, commkted 
dreadful ravages. Their Beets, which consisted 
of small light vessds> braved the storms of the 
ocean, and penetrated into every q^uarten They 
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laid waste the coasts^ and made their way into 
the heart of the provinces ; nor was it possible to 
stop their progress. The government was in* 
capable of taking any precaution, and the people 
having no protector, sunk under their fears. The 
steps of those robbers were every where marked 
with blood and fire. They twice pillaged Rouen, 
surprised and burnt Paris in 845, laid waste 
Aquitainc and other provinces with fire and 
sword, and reduced the king to the last extrem- 
iues» 



CHAP. X. 

Alfred the Great Defeats the Danes. 

IF England felt the same scoui^ with France, 
she found a like favor in a great prince. Under 
Ethel wolf, successor ofEgbert, the Danes pom- 
mitted many ravages, because the king neglected 
the «cares of government. Three of his sons 
reigned after him, in a manner equally inglorious. 
But, happily^ their younger brother Alfred 
mounted the throne in 871 ; a man, who seemed 
a prodigy, in that age of horrors. He constantly 
kept an army on foot against the Danes, and had 
gained several victories over them. But new 
swarms of pirates coming incessantly to join the 
former, his troops were discouraged, and aban- 
doned him. He was therefore obliged to dis- 
guise himself like a peasant, and to live for some 
months in the house of a shepherd ; after which 
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he fortified himself in a morass, and from thence 
made incursions on the enemy, watching an op- 
portunity to vanquish them. 

Being at last informed that an English noblcw 
man had beaten the Danes in a rencounter, he 
quitted^ his retreat, dressed himself like a poor 
fidler, entered their camp with security, amused 
and deceived them, examined every part of it, 
was wimess to their neglect of discipline and 
blind eonfidence> formed the plan of an attack, 
and withdrew to put it in execution. Soon afters 
he gave notice where he was, and assembled his 
best subjects, who thought he was dead. Mul- 
titudes nocked to his standard ; and having de^ 
feated the Danes, he formed a scheme to convert 
them into subjects* With this view he gave 
them permission to settle in Northumberland, 
(which had been reduced to a desert) on condi- 
tion that they embraced Christianity, lliis mild 
policy seeYned the best Uiat could be pursued in 
his circumstances. The savage manners of the 
t^irates niight be softened by the practice of ag- 
riculture, and the influence of religion. They 
might become the defenders of a state, where 
they had a fixed settlement, and would naturally 
love and respect a beneficenf monarch, who 
had made them sensible of his valor and his re- 
sources. And the conditions were complied 
with, and England) at last, had time to breathe. 
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CHAP. XL 
Alfred Encourages and Cultivates Learning. ' 

• 

* AS knowledge, which enlightens the reason, 
in order to form the manners, appeared to him 
one of the most proper means for making his sub- 
jects happy, he drew learned men to his court, 
established schools, founded the famous univer- 
sity of Oxford, and constantiy rewarded merit. 
He encouraged application to learning by his 
own example, and wrote a treatise of morality. 
Neither arts, agriculture, nor commerce; in 
short, nothing ^ scaped the zeal by which he 
and was animated ; he scattered, on ever3side, the 
seeds of happiness and virtue. Unhappily, too 
many obstacles prevented them from taking root,* 
and they were almost entirely destroyed under 
the following reigns. 



CHAP. XII. 

The Character of Alfred. 

THE merit of this prince, both in private 
and public life, may, with advantage, be set in 
opposition to that of any monarch or citizen, 
which the annals of any age or nation can present 
to us. He seems, indeed, to be the complete 
model of that perfect character, which under the 
denomination of a sage or wise man, the philoso- 
phers have been fond of delineating, rather as a 
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fiction of their imagination, than in hopes of ever 
seeing it reduced to practice. So happily were 
all hb virtues tempered together ; so justly were 
they blended, and so powerfully did each pre* 
vent the other from exceeding its proper bounds. 
He knew how to conciliate the most enterprising 
spirit with the coolest moderation ; the most 
obstinate perseverance, with the easiest Sexibll- 
ity; the most severe justice, with the greatest 
lenity j the greatest vigor in command, with the 
greatest affability of deportment ; the highest 
capacity and inclination for science, with the 
most shining talents for action. His civil and 
his military virtues are almost equally the objects 
of our admiration ; excepting only, that the 
former being more rare among princes, as well 
as more useful, seem chiefly to challenge our ap- 
plause. 

Nature also, as if desirous that so bright a 
production of her skill should be set in the fairest 
light, had bestowed on him all bodily accom- 
plishments, vigor of limbs, dignity of ^ape and 
^ir, and a pleasant, engaging and open couii* 
tenancCr 

Fortune alone, hy throwing him into that 
barbarous age, deprived him of historians worthy 
to transmit his fame to posterity ; and we wish 
to see him delineated in more lively colors, aod 
with more particular strokes, that we may at 
least perceive some of those small specks and 
blemishes, from which, as a man, it is impossi- 
ble he could be entirely exempted. 
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CHAP. XIII. 



Of Canute^ 

> 

. THE Danes had contended for the crown 
of England upwards of 200 years, in which time 
were fought fifty-four battles by land, and thir- 
ty-eight by sea, besides skirmishes and sieges, 
attended with the loss of an infinite number of 
men ; yet they possessed it only four years, un- 
der three monarchs, the most famous of whom 
was Canute the Great. 

Canute succeeded to the throne in tlie year 
1017. He soon ingratiated himself with his new 
subjects. By rebuilding their cities, churches, 
and abbeys, by lessening their taxes, and by en- 
trusting them with the highest offices, and even 
with the command of his armies, he soon won 
the hearts of the English, by whose assistance 
he obliged the king of Scotland to pay him 
tribute, and oonquered Norway. 

Towards the latter end of his life, he became 
humble and truly pious. As he was one day 
standing on the sea-shore, a flatterer in his train 
told him, that he was king both of earth and sea. 
Upon which, sitting down, he ordered the tide 
not to wet his feet, nor proceed any further ; but 
I having staid there till the water surrounded him, 
f he turned to the flatterer, and said, ** See here, 
how vain is earthly grandeur, and how weak all 
human force ! Gpd alone is the king of the land 
and the sea ; Him let us worship and adore.'' 
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CHAR XIV. 

Of the Norman Conquest. 

WILLIAM, Duke of Normandy, founded 
his claim to the English crown on a pretended 
will of Edward the Confessor in his favor; whi/ch 
he seconded by an oath extorted from Harold, 
when shipwrecked on the coast of France, that 
he would never aspire to the succession, afid by 
which he bound himself to support the preten- 
sions of William. The will Harold knew to be 
without foundation, and the oath he entirely 
disregarded, as it had been both drawn from him 
by the fear of violence, and was in itself unlaw- 
ful, unless William had been appointed succes-' 
sor by the king, or chosen by the people; he 
therefore replied to the Gorman ambassadors^ 
who summoned him to resign the kingdom, 
that he was determined strenuously to maintain 
the national liberties, with which he had been 
intrusted, and that the same moment should put 
H period to bis life and his government. 

This answer was no other than what Willianri 
expected; he was therefore prepartd for it. 
Having early in the summer raised a numerous 
army, he fitted out a strong fleet, and on the 
twenty-ninth of September, 1066, landed at 
Pevensy in Sussex ; thence proceeding to 
Hastings, he built a strong fort, and in the place 
called Battle Field, engaged the army of Harold 
when a most bloody battle ensued ; whidi . 
though lost, was fought with the utmost bravery 
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by the English^ notwithstanding the dislike tliey 
had conceived to Harold* In this engagement 
William had tliree horses killed under him, and 
a great number of his Normans slain; and 
Harold lost his life, together with the lives of 
many of the nobility, aiid about sixty thousand 
soldiers. 

Historians tell us, that the loss of this 
battle was, in a great measure, owing to a long 
|)eace which the English had enjoyed> and in 
which they had neglected the military arts, and 
abandoned themselves to luxury and idleness ; 
and to this, xve may suppose the licentiousne^ 
of the clergy, the effeminacy, gluttony, and op- 
pres^on of the nobility, and the drunkenness 
ax^d dissolute behavior of the common people/ 
did not a little ccmtribute. 

It is likewise to be observed that the Nor- 
mans bad the advantage of the long bows, of 
the use of which the English were then ignorant. 
But notwithstanding these, the English with 
Inlls, their ancient weapons, kept so close to* 
getter, that they were impregnable ; and the 
Normans would never have obtained the vic- 
tory, had they not pretended to fly, and by that 
means brought the English into great disorder. 
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CHAP. XV. 

Institutions and Laws of PTiUiam the Conqueror. 

HAROLD being slain in battle, WiUiam, 
who was about 40 years of age, marched to 
London, where he claimed the crown by the 
testament of king Edward the Confessor. On 
his way to that city, he ^vas met by a large body 
of the men of Kent, each with a bough or limb 
ctf a tree in his hand. The army was headed by 
Stigand the archbishop, who made a speech to 
the conqueror, in which he boldly demanded 
the preservation of their liberties, and let him 
know, that they were resolved rather to die, than 
to part with their laws, and live in bondage. 

William tlK)ught proper to grant their de- 
mands ; and suffered theiii to retain their ancient 
customs. 

Upon his coronation at Westminster, he was 
sworn to govern by the laws of the realm ; and 
though he introduced some new forms, yet h^ 
preserved to the English their trials by juries^ 
and the borough law. He instituted the courts 
of Chancery and Exchequer ; but at the same 
time disarmed his English subjects, and forbid 
their having any light in their houses after eight 
o'clock at night, when the bell was rung called 
Curfew, or cover fire, at the sound of which all 
were obliged to put out their fires and candles. 
He conquered several powers who invaded En- 
gland ; obliged the Scots to preserve the peace 
they fafid broken ; compelled the Welsh to pay 
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him tribute; refused to pay homage to the 
Pope ; built the tower of London ; and had all 
public acts made in the Norman tongue. He 
caused a general survey of all the lands of £n« 
ind to be made^ and an account to be taken of 

le inhabitants and stock upon each estate ; all 
which were recorded in a book, called Dooms-^ 
^y-Book^ which is now kept in the Exchequer.^ 

.But the repose of this fortunate and victorious 
king was disturbed ia his old age, by the re*^ 
belUon of his eldest son Robert, who had been 
ai^inted governor of Normandy, but now as- 
sumed tlie government as sovereign of that 
province, in which he was favored by the king 
of France. And here we have the rise of the 
wars between England and France ; which have 
continued longer, drawn more noble bloodi and 
been attended with more memorable atdiiev- 
ments, than any other nation we read of, in^ 
ancient or modern history. 

William seeing a war inevitable, entered upon'^ 
it wkh his usual vigor, and, with incredible- 
celerity, transporting a brave English, army, in^ 
vaded France, where he was every whei^ victo- 
lious, but died befcM?e he had finished the war, in^ 
the year 1087, in the sixty-first year of his £ige^ 
and twenty-firstofhbreignan England, and was^ 
buried in his own abbey at Caen iaNormandj!^- 

3&.2 
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CHAP. XVI. 

Consequences of the Norman Conqueest* 

: BY the Norman conquest, Eng^nd not only. 
1<^ the true line of her smcient Saxon kNgs, bttt 
also her principal nobility* who either fell in bat-^ 
tie, in defence of their country and liberties^ or 
fled to foreign countrieB, ^ panicuk\rly Scotland, 
where being kindly received by king Malcolmy 
they established themselves ; and what is very 
remarkable, introduced the Saxon or English, 
which has been the prevailing language of the 
Lowlands of Scotland to this day. 

On the other hand, England, by virtue of the 
conquest, became mueh greater both in domtn- 
ion and power, by the accessioiiof somuch ter* 
ritory upon the continent. For though the Nor- 
mans, by the conquest, gained much of the £n« 
glish lamls and riches, ytt England gained the 
hrgG and fertile dukedom of Normandy, which 
became a province to this crown. England Uke-t 
wise gained much by the. increase of naval 
power, and multitude of ships, wherein Nor. 
mandy then abounded. This, with die perpetual 
intercourse between England and the continent, 
gave iis an increase df traide and commerce, and 
of treasure to the crown and kingdom, as ap- 
peared soon afterwards. , 

England, by the conquest, gained likewise a 
natural right to the dominion of the Channel, 
which had before been acquired only by the great 
naval power of Edgar, and other Saxon king8« 



But the dominion of the narrow seas seemtf 
naturally to belong, like that of rivers, to those 
who possess the Ji^nks or coasts on both sides^ 
and so to have strengthened the former tide by 
so long a coast, as that of Normandy on one side, 
and of England on the other side of the Chancid. 
This dominion of the Channel, though we have 
IcNfig ago lost all our posdeteions in France, we 
contfnue to defend and maintain by the bravery 
(^ our seamen, and the superior strength of out^ 
navy to any other powci*^ 



CHAP. xvir. 

77ie Character of WilRam the Conqueror^ 6y 

Lord iMtleton. 

- THE character of this jHince has ^seldom beeir 
set in its^true light ; some eminent writers hav* 
ing been dazzled so much by the more shining 
parts of it, that they have hardiy seen his faults f 
while otliers, out of a strong detestadon of tyran- 
oy, have been unwilling to allow him the prsose 
be deserve5« * 

He may with justice be ranked among the 
greatest generals any age has pix)duced« There 
was united in him, activity, vigilance, intrepidU 
tv, caution, great force of judgment, and never* 
miling presence of mind* He was strict in his 
discipline, and kept his sddiers in perfect obe- 
dience ; yet preserved their affection. Having 
been from his very childhood^ 9ontinually iflt 
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war, and at the head of armies, he joined to all 
the capacity that genius could give, all the 
knowledge and skill that experience could teach* 
and was a perfect master of tlie military art, as it. 
was practised in the time wherein he lived. 
. His constitution enabled him to endure any ^ 
hardships, and very few were equal to him in 
personal strength, which was an excellence of 
more importance than it is now, from the man-, 
ner of fighting then in use. It is said ofhinoi, 
that none except himself, could bend his bow. 

His courage was heroic, and he possessed it not 
only in the field, but (which is more uncommon) 
in the cabinet, attempting great things with 
means that to other men apjieared totally une- 
qual to such undertakings, and steadily proae-^ 
cutingwhat he had boldly resolved, being never 
disturbed or disheartened by difficulties, in the 
course of bis enterprises ; but having that noble 
vigor of mind, which, instead of bending to c^ 
position, rises against it, and seems to have a* 
power of controling and commanding Fortiui^ 
herself. 

Nor was he less superior to pleasure than td^ 
fear. No luxury softened him, no riot disor* 
dered, no sloth relaxed. It helped not a little tci^ 
maintain the high respect his subjects liad for 
him,, that the majesty of his character was never 
let down, by any incontinence, or indecent ex^^ 
cess. His temperance and his chastity were con- 
stant guards, that secured his mind from alt 
weakness, supported its dignity, and kept it 
always, as it were, on the tl»:one. 
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Through his whole fife, he had no partner of 
his bed, but his queen ; a most extraordinary vir- 
tue in one who had lived, even from his earliest 
youth, amidst all the licence of camps, the al« 
lurements of a court, and seductions of sovereign 
power I Had h^ kept his oaths to the people, as 
well as he did his marriage vow, he would have 
been the best of kings; but he indulged other 
passions of a worse nature, and infinitely more 
detrimental to the public/ than those he res- 
trained. A hist of pow«r, which' no regard of 
justice could limit, the most unrelenting cruelty, 
and the most insatiable avarice possessed his soul. 

It is true, indeed, that among many acts of 
extreme inhumanity, some striking instances of 
great clemency may be produced, tliat were ei* 
ther the effects of his policy, which taught him 
the method of afcquiring friends, or of his mag* 
n^nimity, which made him slight a weak and 
subdued enemy, sach as was Edgar Atheling, 
in whom he found neither spirit nor talents, able 
to contend with him for the crown. But where 
he had no advantage nor pride in forgiving, his 
nature discovered itself to be utterly void of ali 
sense of compassion; and some barbarities winch 
he committed, exceeded the bounds which even 
tyrants and conquerors prescribe to themselves. 

Most of our ancient historians gave him the 
character o1 a very religious prince ; but his re» 
ligion was after the fashicm of tl>ose times, be- 
lief without examination, and devotion without 
piety. It was a religion that prompted him to 
endow monasteries, and at the same lime allowed 
liim to pillage kingdoms ; and threw him on his 
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knees before a relic or cross, but su&red him 
unrestrained to trample upon the liberties and 
rights of mankind* 

As to his wisdom in government, of which 
some modern writers have sjioken very liighly, 
he was, indeed, so far wise, that through a long> 
unquiet reign, he knew how to support oppr^s* 
sion by terror, and employ the properest means, 
for carrying on a very iniquitous and violent 
administration. But that, which alone deserves, 
the name of wisdom, in the character of a king«, 
the maintaining of authority, by the exercise of 
those virtues which make the happiness of his 
people, was that, which with all his abilities he 
does not appear to have possessed. 

Nor did he excel in those soothing and popu*. 
lar arts, which sometimes change the complext^ 
ion of tyranny, and give it a fallacious appear- 
ance of freedom. Kis gov^ttiiftent Was haKu fiilu : 
despotic, violating even the principles of the: 
constitution which he himself had established* 
Yet so far he performed the duty of a sovereign, 
that he took care to niaintain a good police in 
his realm ; curbing licentiousness with a strong * 
hand, which, in the tumultuous state of his gov- 
ernment, was a great and difficult work. 

Hpw well he performed it, we may learn even 
from the testimony of a contemporary Saxon 
historian, who says, that during his reign, a man 
might have travelled in perfect security all over 
the kingdom, with his bosom full of gold ; nor 
durst any kill another, in revengp of the greijtest 
offences, nor offer violence to the chastity of a 
woman. But it was a poor compensation tliat 
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the highways were safe, when the courts of jus- 
tice were dens of thieves, and when almost ever^r 
man m authority, or in office, used his power to 
oppress and pillage the people* 

The king himself did not only tolerate, but 
encourage, siipport, and even share these extor* 
tions* Though the greatness of the ancient land- 
ed estate to the crown, and the feudal profits to 
which he was legally entitled^ rendered him one 
of the richest monarchs in Europe, he was not 
content with all that opulence; but by au- 
thorizing the sheriffs, who collected his revenues 
in the several counties, to practise the most 
grievous vexations and abuses, for raising of 
them higher; by a perpetual auction of the 
crown lands,^ so that none of his tenants could 
be secure of possession, if any others would 
come and bifer more ; by various iniquities in 
the court of Exchequer, which was entirely 
Norman ; by forfeitures wrongfully taken ; and 
lastly, by arbitrary and illegal taxations, he drew 
into his treasury much too great a proportion of 
the wealth of his kingdom. 

It must however be owned, that if his avarice 
was insatiable and unjustly rapacious, it was not 
meanly parsinionious, nor of that sordid kind, 
which brings on a prince dishonor and contepipt. 
He supported the dignity of his croWn, with a 
decent magnificence, and though he was never 
lavish, he was sometimes liberal, more especially 
to his soldiers and the church. But locking on 
money as a necessary means of maintaining and 
increasing power, he desired to accumulate as 
much as he could, rather^ perhaps, from an 
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arnUtious than a covetous nature ; at least his 
avarice was subservient to his ambition^ and he 
laid up wealth in his coffers, as he did arms in 
his magazines, to be drawn out, when any proper 
occasion required it, for the defence and en- 
largement of his dominions. 

Upon the whole, he had many great qualities, 
but few virtues ; and if those actions which most 
particularly distinguished the maa or the king, 
are impartially considered, we shall find, that in 
his character, there is much to admire, but stiU 
more to abhor, . 



CHAP. XVIII. 

The Progress of Societu in Europe from the 
Settlement of the Modern Nations^ to the 
Muldle of the Eleventh Century, 

THOUGH the northern invaders wanted 
taste lo value the Roman arts, laws, or literature, 
they generally embraced the religion of the con- 
quered : and the mild and benevolent spirit of 
Christianity would doubtless have softened their 
savage manners, had not their minds been in- 
fected with a barbarous superstition; which, 
mingling itself with the Christian principles and 
ceremonies, produced that absurd mixture of 
violence, devotion, and folly, which has so long 
disgraced the Romish Church, and which foi:m- 
ed the character of the middle ages. The clergy 
were gainers, but Chiistianity was a loser by the 
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iinth their malevolence. But whal I do not [ire« 
sume to censure, I may have leave to lament 

For a wise man, he seemed to me to be gov* 
eraed too much by general maxims. One or 
two of these maxims, flowing from an <^[>inioa 
not the most indulgent to our unhappy species, 
and surely a little too general, led him into 
measures that were greatly mischievous to him* 
self ; and for that reason, among others, perhaps 
fatal to his country ; measures, the efibets of 
which I am afraid are for ever incurable. He 
made an administration so checkered and 
speckled ; he put together a piece of joinery so 
crossly indented and whimsically dovetailed ; a 
cabinet so variously inlaid ; such a piece of di* 
versified mosaic, such a tesselated pavement 
without cement; here a bit of black stone, and 
there a bit of white : patriots and courtiers ; 
king's friends and republicans ; whigs and torids; 
treacherous friends and open enemies ; that k 
was indeed a very curious show, but utterly un» 
safe to touch, and unsure to stand on* The 
colleagues whom he had assorted at the same 
boards stared at each other, and were obliged 
to ask, " Sir, your name," &c. It so happened, 
that persons liad a single office divided between 
them, who had never spoken to each other in 
their lives ; until they found themselves, they 
knew not how, pigging together, heads and 
points in the same truckle bed. 

In consequence of this arrangement, having 
put so much the larger part of his enemies 
and (posers into power, the confusion was 
such, that his own principles could not possibly 
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iiave any eftct or influeoce in the ccsiduct of af* 
fairs. If ever he fell into a fit of the gout, or if 
Uiy other cause withdrew him from public cares, 
principles directly conU'ary were sure to predom- 
inate.— -When he had executed his plan, he bad 
not an inch of ground to stand upon. When he 
had accomplished bis scheme of administration, 
he was no longer a minister. 

When his f^ce was hid but for a moment, his 
whole syiitem was on a wide sea, without chart 
or compass. The gentlemen, his particular 
friends, m various de[)artments of ministry, with 
a confidence in him which was justified^ even in 
its extravagance, by his superior abilities^ had 
never in any instance presumed on any opinion 
of their own. Deprived of his guiding influence, 
they were whirled about, the sport of every 
gust, and easily driven into any port. And as 
those who joined with themin manning the ves- 
sel, were the most directly opposite to his opin- 
ions, measures, and character, and far the most 
artful and most powerful of the set, they easily 
prevailed, so as to seize upon the most vacant, 
unoccupied, and derelict minds of his friends, 
and instantly they turned the vessel wholly out 
of the course of his policy. As if it were to in- 
suit as well as to betray him, even long before 
the close of the first session of his administra. 
tion, when every thing was publicly transacted, 
and with great parade, in his name, they made 
an act, declaring it highly just and expedient to 
raise a revenue in America. For even then, even 
before the splendid orb was entirely set, and 
while the western horizon was in a blaze with 
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his descending glory, on the opposite quarter of 
the heavens arose another luminary (Charles 
Townshend) and for his hour became lord of 
the ascendant, who was officially the re-producer 
of the fatal scheme, the unfortunate act to tax 
America for a revenue. 



CHAP. XC. 

Feter the Thirds Emperor of Russia^ is De- 
posed^ Imprisoned^ and Murdered. A. D. 
1762. 

PETER III. grand prince of Russia, and 
duke of Holstein, mounted the throne, possessed 
of an enthusiastic admiration of his Prussian ma* 
jesty's virtues, to whom he gave peace, and 
iV whose principles and practices he seems to have 
adopted, as tlie directories of his future reign. 
He might have surmounted the effects even of 
those peculiarities, unpopular as they then were 
in Russia ; but in his rage for innovation, he 
made more regulations in a few weeks, than a 
prudent prince would have hazarded in a long 
reign. Being of a rash and irregular turn of 
mind, he in many instances shocked the preju- 
dices of his people, even while he consulted 
tiieir interests. 

He disgusted both^e soldiery and clergy, the 
two chief supports ofabsolute sway ; the for- 
mer, by the manifest preference which he gave 
to his Holstein guards, and to all officers of that 
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country ; the latter, by^ his oontetnpt of the 
Greek church, and certain innovations in regard 
to images, which made them apprehend the in- I 
troduction of Lutheranis»m, in which he had 
been bred ; but more especially, by an attefnptr 
to moderate the revenues 4^ ecclesiastics, and his i 
order tliat they should no longer be *' distin- I 
guished by beards." 

These were great causes of discorilent But 
Peter's most dangerous misfortune arose from a 
domestic feud, from the bosom of his own fam- 
ily. He had long slighted his consort, Catharine, 
of the hou^ of Anhalt Zerbst, a woman of a 
masculine disposition and strong understanding, 
by whose counsels he might have profited, and' 
now openly lived with the countess of Wdron- 
zoff, niece to the chancellor of that name, ^^b 
thiii lady he seemed to be devoted with so strong 
a passion, that it was generally believed he had ^ 
some thoughts of throwing the enxpirss into a ^ 
convent, and raising the countess to a partner^ 
diip of his throne. 

The dissatisfied part of the nobility, clei^, 
and chief officers of the army, taking advantage 
of this domestic dissention, assembled, and for* 
tnally deposed the czar in his absence, and in- 
Vested Catharine with the imperial ensigns. She 
marched at their head in qu^st of her husband, 
who was solacing liimself with his mistress at 
one of his houses of pleasure, and expressed the 
utmost surprize at being told the sceptre was 
fieparted from him. When convinced of the 
fetal truth, he attempted to escape to Holstein, 
but Wiis seized and thrown into prison, where 
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he expired in a few il^s, of wheit is csdkd an 
hemorrhoidal choUc, to which he was said to 
have been subject. After what had passed, his 
death occasioned no speculation. It was, indeed, 
an earent universally expected* Princesdethroned 
by their subjects, are seldom allowed to Ian* 
guish long in the gloom of a dunp;eon. The 
jealousy of the successor, or the fears of some 
principal conspirator, commonly cut short their 
momente of trouble. 

Catharine IL ^nce .so much celelxated for her 
liberal policy, began her reign with flattering 
{Hejudices« Though a fc»eigner herself, she 
wisely dismissed all foreigners from her service 
. and confidence. She sent away the Holstein 
guards, and chose Russians in their stead. She 
revived their ancient uniform which had been 
abolbhed by Peter III. and frequently conde- 
^scended to appear in it. She restored to the cler- 
l^y their revenues ; and, what was of no less im- 
portance, the privilege of wearing beards ! She 
conferred ail the great offices of state on native 
Russians, and threw herself entirely on the af- 
fections of that people to whom she owed her 
elevation. 



CHAP. XCI. 

The History of the late unfortunate MatikUh 

Queen of Denmark. 

CHRISTIAN VIL the present king of Den- 
msurk, married his Britannic majesty's youngest 
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isister, the princess Carolina-Matilda. But thid 
alliance^ though it wore at first a very promising 
appearance, yet had in theevent a very unfortu* 
nate termination. This is partly attributed to the 
intrigues of the queen-dowager, mother- imlaw 
to the present king, who has a son named Fred- 
eric, and whom she is represented as desirous of 
raising to the throne; She possesses a great de- 
gree of dissimulation and low cunning ; and 
when the princess Carolina- Matilda came to 
Copenhagen, she received her with all the ap- 
pearance of friendship and affection, acquainting 
her with all the king's faults, and at the same 
time telling her, that she would take evt?ry op- 
portunity, as a mother, to assist her in reclaim* . 
ing him. By this conduct she became the de- 
pository of all the young queen's secrets, whilst 
at the same time, she placed people about the 
king, to keep him constantly engaged in al^ 
kinds of riot and dissipation, to which she knev^ 
be was naturally too much inclined; and at 
length it was so ordered, that a mistress was 
thrown in the king's way, whom he was per- 
suaded to keep in his palace. 

When the king was upon his travels, the queen* 
dowager used frequently to visit the young 
queen Matilda ; and under the mask of friend- 
ship and affection, told her often of the irregular- 
ities m^ excesses, which the king had fallen into, 
in Holland, England, and France, and often per- 
suaded her not to live with him. But as soon as 
the king returned, the queen reproaching hitn 
with his conduct, though in a gentle manner^ 
his mother-in-law immediately took his part, 
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tuid endeavored to persuade the king to give no 
ear to her counsels, as it was presuming in a 
queen of Denmark to direct the king. 

Queen Matilda now began to discover the 
desljnis of the queen- dowager, and afterwards 
Uved upon very good terms with the king, who 
ftnr a time was much reclaimed. The young 
queen, also, now as^med to herself the part 
which the queen-dowager had been compliment- 
ed with, in the management of public affairs. 
This stung the old queen to the quick ; and hfar 
thoughts were now entirely occupied with 
schemes of revenge. But her views of this kind 
at first appeared the m6re difficult to carry into 
execution, because the king had displaced sever- 
al of her friends who were about the court, who 
had been increasing the national debt, in the 
time of the roost profound peace, and wlio were 
rioting in the spoils of the republic^ However, 
she at length found means to gratify her revenge 
in a vefy ample manner. 

About the end of the year 1 770, it was ob- 
served that Brandt and Struensee, were particu* 
larly regarded by the king ; the former as a 
favorite, and the latter as a minister, and that 
they paid great court to the queen Matilda, and 
were supported by her. This opened a new 
scene of intrigue at Copenhagen. All the dis- 
carded placemen paid their court to the queen* 
dowager, and she became the head and patroness 
of the party. Old count Moltke, an artful dis- 
placed statesman, and others, who were well 
versed in intrigif^softhts nature, perceiving that 
they had une,:^rienced young persons to con- 
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tend with, who, though they might mean wellf 
had not sufficient knowledge and capacity to 
conduct the public a&irs^ very soon predicted 
theirruin« 

Struensee and Brandt, wanted to make i^re- 
form in the administration of public a&irs at 
once, which should have been the work of time ^ 
and thereby made a great number of enemies^ 
among those whose interest it was, that things 
should continue upon the same footing that they ^ 
had been ibr some time before. 

After this, queen Matilda was delivered of a | 
daughter, and as soon as the queen-dowager 
saw her, she immediately turned her back, and | 
with a malicious smile, declared .that the child 
had all the features of Struensee ; which was 
corroborated by the queen's having been often j 
seen to speak with this minister in public. 

A great variety of false reports were now prop* || 
agated by the queen-dowager and her friends^ ^ 
against the reigning queen ; and another repc^ 
was also industriously spread, that the governing 
party had formed a design to supersede the kingy 
as being incapable of governing ; that the queen 
was to be declared regent during the.minority of 
her son ; and that Struensee was to be her prime 
ministen Whatever Struensee did to reform 
the abuses of the late ministry, was represented 
to the people as so many attacks upon, and at-» 
tempts to destroy the government of the king« 
dom. By such means, the people began to be 
greatly incensed against this minister ; and as 
he also wanted to make a reform in the military, 
he gave great offence to the troops, at the head 
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of which were some of the creatures of the 
queea-dowaperf who took every oppoijunity to- 
make their inferior officers believe, that it was 
the design of Struensee, to change the whole 
system of government. It must, indeed, be ad* 
ttiitted, that this minister seems, in many res- 
pects, to have acted very imprudently, and to 
have been too much under the guidance of Ms 
passions. His principles also- appear to have 
been of the libertine kind. 

Many councils were held between the queen- 
dowager and her friends, upon the proper meas- 
ures to be adopted for effectuating their designs ; 
and it was at length resolved, to surprize the king 
in the middle of the night, and force him immedi- 
ately to sign an order, which was to be prepared 
in readiness, for committing the persons before 
mentioned, to separate prisons ; to accuse them 
m of high-treason in general, and in particular of a 
design to poison, or dethrone the king ; and if 
that could not be properly supported by torture 
or otherwise, to i»x)ciue witnesses to confirm 
the report of a criminal commerce between the 
queen and Struensee. 

This was an undertaking c^ so hazardous a 
nature, that the wary count M oltke, and moat 
. of the queen-dowager's friends, who had any 
thing to lose, drew back, endeavoring to aniraate 
others, but excusing themselves from taking 
any open and active part in this affair. How. 
ever, the queen- dowager at last procured a suffi- 
cient pumber of active instruments, for the ex- 
ecution of her designs. 
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On the sixteenth of January, 1772, a masked 
ball wa% given at the court of Denmark. The | 
king had danced at this ball, and afterwards 
played at quadrille with general Gahler» his lady» 
and counsellor Struensee, brother to the count. 
The queen, after dancing, as usual, one country | 
dance with the king, gave her hand to count 
Struensee, during the remainder of the evening. 
She retired about two in the mbming, and was 
followed by him and count Brandt. About four 
the same morning, prince Frederic, who had also | 
been at the ball, got up and dressed himself, and ' 
went with the queen-dowager to the king's bed- 
chamber, accompanied by general Eichstedt, 
and count Rantzau. They ordered his majesty's 
valet-de chambre to awake him, and in the midst 
of the surprize and alarm that this unexpected 
intrusion excited, they informed him, that queea 
Matilda and the two Struensees, were at that in- M 
stant, busy in drawing up an act of renunciation 
of the crown, which they would immediately 
after compel him to sign; and that the only 
means he could use to prevent so imminent a 
danger, was to sign those orders without loss of 
time, which they had brought with them, for 
arresting the queen and her accomplices. It is 
said, that the king was not easily prevailed upon 
to sign these orders ; but he at length complied, 
though with reluctance and hesitation. i 

Count Rantzau, and three officers, were dis- 
patched at that untimely hour to the queen's 
apartment, and immediately arrested her. She 
was put into one of the king's coaches, in which j 
she was conveyed to the castle of Cronenburg, * 
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together with the infant princess, attended by 
lady Mc^tyn, and escorted by a party of 
dragoons. In the mean time, Struensee and 
Brandt, were also seized in their beds, and im« 
prisoned in the citadel. Struensee^s brother, 
some of his adherents, and most of the members 
of the late administration, were seized the same 
night, to the number of about eighteen, and 
thrown into confinement. 

The government, after this, seemed to be 
lodged in the queen-dowager and her son, sup* 
ported and assisted by those who had the princi- 
pal share in the revolution ; while the king ap« 
peared to be little more than a pageant, whose 
person and name it was necessary occasionally 
to make use of. 

All the officers, who had a hand in the revolu- 
tidn, were immediately promoted, and an almost 
total change took place, in all the departments 
of administration. A new council was appoint- 
ed, in which prince Frederic presided, and a 
commission of eight members, to examine the 
papers of the prisoners^ and to commence a pro- 
cess against tl)em. 

The son of queen Matilda, the prince roya!^ 
who was entered into the fifth year of his age, 
was put under the care of a lady of quality, who 
was appointed governess, under the superin- 
tendency of the queen- dowager. 

Struensee arki Brandt were put in irons, and 
very rigorously treated in prison. They both 
underwent long and frequent examinations, and 
at length received sentence of death. They were 
beheaded on the twenty-eighth of April 1772; 

v2 . 
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having' their right hand previously cut o^^ but 
manv of their mends and adherents were after* 
wards set at liberty. 

Struensee^ at first, had absolutely denied 
having any criminal intercourse with the queen; 
This, however, he afterwsntls confessed ; though 
he is said to have been induced to do it, only by 
the fear of torture. No mf^sures were adopti> 
ed by the court of Great Britain to clear up 
the queen's character in this respect. But in 
May his Britannic majesty sent a small squadroti 
of ships to convey that princess to Germany^ 
and appointed the city of Zell, in his electoral 
dominions, for the place of her future residence. 
She died there of a malignant fever, on the 
tenth of May, 1775, aged 23 years and 10 
months. 



CHAP. XCIL 

Of the Cause and Commencement of the Amer* 

lean War. 

DURING the administration of Mr Grenville, 
in 1765, bills passed for laying a stamp duty on 
the British colonies in America, which first 
laid the foundation of those quarrels between 
the colonies and the mother country, which 
ended in a total separation. This measure was 
no sooner known in America, than insurrections 
commenced there, and great murmurings at 
home. In consequence of which the ministry 
rctiredi and the act was repealed. 
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After the repeal of the atamp^act, inrhich was 
recdred with great joy in America, all things 
became quiet there« New duties, howewr, were 
soon after laid <Hi paper, glass, tea, and other ar« 
tides* But as a general combination seemed to be 
forming among the Americans, not to take any 
of those commodities from the mother country^ 
all these acts woie also repealed, except the 
dudes on tea. 

In order to induoe the East-India company to 
become instrumental in enfordng the tea duty in 
America, an act was passed by which they were 
enabled to export their teas, duty-free, to aB 
places whatsoever. Several ^ips were accord- 
ix^ly freighted with teas for the different col* 
onies by the company, which also appointed 
agents there, for the disposal of that commodity. 
Thb was considered by the Americans, as a 
scheme calculated merely to circumvent them 
^ into a compliance with the* revenue law, and 
thereby pave the way to an unlimited taxation* 
For it was easily comprehended, that if the tea 
was once landed, and in the custody of the con* 
stgnees, no associations, nor other measures 
would be sufficient to prevent its sale and con* 
sumption. And, it was not to be supposed, they 
said, that when taxation was established in one 
instance, it would restrain itself in others. 

These ideas being generally prevalent in 
America, it was resolved by the colonists to 
prevent the landing of the tea-cargoes among 
them, at whatever hazard. Accordingly, three 
ships laden with tea having arrived in the port 
of Boston, in December 1773, a number of 
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armed men, under the disguise of Mohawk 
Indians^ boarded these ships, and in a few hours 
discharged their whole cargoes of tea into the 
sea^ without doing any other damage, or offer- 
ing any injury to the captains or crews. Some 
smaller quantities of tea met afterwards with a 
similar fate at Boston, and a few other places^ 
but in general the commissioners for the sale of 
thrft commodity were obliged to relinquish their 
employments, and the masters of the tea vessels, 
from an apprehension of danger, returned again 
to England with their cargoes.— At New- York, 
indeed, the tea was landed under the cannon of 
a man of war. But the persons in the service of 
government there were obliged to qotisent to its 
being locked up from use. 

These proceedings in America, excited so 
much indignation in the government of England, 
that on the thirty -first of March, 1774, an act 
was passed for removing the custom house ofli- 
cers from the town of Boston, and shutting up 
the port.— -Another act was soon after passed, 
for altering the constitution of Massachusetts 
Bay and Quebec, so that the magistrates might 
be appointed by the king of England. 

In this situation of affairs, the Americans en- 
tered into agreement, not to trade with Great 
Britain, till these acts were repealed. At the 
same time the delegates appohited from the 
English colonies, avowed their loyalty to his 
majesty, but supplicated him to order a^qhangc 
of measures. I'his petition of the congress was 
rejected^ as well as an application of their agents 
to be heard at the bar of the House of Commons. 
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The earl of ClTatham, who had been long in an 
infirm state df health, appeared in the house of 
Lords, and expressed, in the strongest terms^ 
his disapprobation of the whok system of Amer* 
ican measures. He also made a motion for im- 
mediately recalling the troops from Boston. He 
represented this as a measure, which should be 
immediately adopted ; urging, that an hour then 
lost, in allaying the ferment in America, might 
produce years of calamity. He alledged, that 
the present situation of the troops rendered them 
and the Americans continually liable to events^ 
which would cut off the possibility of a recon- 
ciliation; but that this conciliatory measure 
would be well timed ; and as a mark of affection 
and good* will on our side, would remove all 
Jealousy and apprehension on the other, and in- 
stantaneously produce the happiest eftects to 
both* His lordship's motion was rejected by a 
large majority, as was also a bill which he 
brought in soon after for settling the American 
troubles. 

The Americans finding themselves thus 
treated, began to train their militia with great 
industry. They erected powder mills in Phila* 
delphia, and Virginia, and began to prepare arms 
in all the provinces ; nor were these preparations 
fruitless, as will evidently appear from what fol- 
lowed. 

On the nineteenth of April, 1775, general 
Gage detached a party, to seize/some military 
stores at Concord, in New-England. Several 
skirmishes ensued^ many were killed on both 
sides, and the troops would probably have all 
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been cut off, if a fresh body had not arrived to 
their relief. Arms .were now taken up in every 
quarter, and they assumed the title of the vhu 
T£i) COLONIES OF AMERICA. Thcir first res^ 
dutions were for raising an army^ for estabh^ 
ing an extensive paper- currency, and for stop- 
ping all exportations to those places which still 
retained their obedience. About 240 provincials 
next took the garrison of Ticond^roga and 
Crown«point, without any loss of men; and 
here they found plenty of military stores* Great 
Britain increased her army, and sent over the 
generals Howe, Burgoyne, and Clinton. 

These inimical proceedings did not terrify the 
congress, who encouraged the people of Massa- 
chusetts Bay to resume their chartered rights, 
ordered the blockade of Boston to be continued^ 
and that they might secure Charles-town, in one 
night they raised very considerable works on 
Bunker's hill. As soon as they were discovered 
in the morning, a very heavy fire ensued from 
the ships, from the floating batteries, and from 
Cop's hiU in Boston. The Americans bore this 
severe fire with great firnmess, and appeared to 
go on with their business, as if no enemy had 
been near, nor any danger in the service. About 
noon, general Gage caused a considerable body 
of troops to be embarked, under the command 
of major-general Howe, and brigadier-general 
Figot, to drive the provincials from their works. 
This detachment, together with a reinforcement 
which it afterwards received, amounted in the 
whole to more than two thousand men. I'he 
attack was begun by a most severe fire of cannoa 



and howiisscrs, uodcF which die troeps advanced 
very slowly towards the enemy^ and hahed sev- 
eral times, to aftbrd an t^portunity to the artillery 
to ruin the works, and to put the Americans 
into confusion. The latter, however, threw 
som^ men into the houses of Charles^town, 
which covered their right flank ; by Which mean9 
genemr Pigot, who commanded the left wing of 
the king's troops, was attmce engaged with the 
lines, and with those of the houses. He attacked 
the Americans with great ardor, who, on their 
part, sustained a very heavy and continual fire of 
small arms and artillery, with remarkable firm- 
ness and resolution. They did not return a shot 
until the king's forces 1^ approached almost 
to the works, when a most dreadful fire took 
jdace, by which great numbers of the British 
troops ftrll, and many of their officers. They 
were diereupon dirown into disorder ; but being 
rallied, and again brought to the charge, they 
attacked the works of the Americans with 
fixed bayonets, and irresistible fury, and forced 
them on every quarter. Many of the provincials 
were destitute of bayonets, and their ammunition 
b said to have been expended ; however, a 
number of them fought desperately within the 
works, from which they were not driven with- 
out great difficulty ; and at length retreated slow- 
ly over Charles-town neck. Charles-town itself^ 
during the action, was set on fire in several places^ . 
and burnt to the ground. This was the first set- 
tlement made in the colony, and was considered 
as the mother of Boston ; that town owing its 
birth and nurture to emigrants from the formd^ 
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Charles-town was a large, handsome, and well* 
built town, both in respect to its public aw)^ 
private edifices. It contained about 400 houses, 
and had a great trade* The loss qi the king's 
troops, in the action of Bunker's hill, amounted 
to 226 killed, and more than 800 wounded, in- 
cluding many officers. 



CHAP. XCIII. 
Vfthe Riots in London^ A. D. 1710. 

THE middle of this year was distinguished 
by one of the most disgraceful exhibitions of 
religious bigotry that had ever appeared in this 
country ; especially if it be considered^ as hap- 
pening in an age, in which the principles of tol- 
eration were well understood, and very prevalent. 
An act of parliament had been lately passed, ** for 
relieving his majesty^s subjects professing the 
Romish religion, from certain penalties and dis- 
abilities^ imposed upon them in the eleventh and 
twelfth years of the reign of king William III." 
This act was generally approved by men of 
sense, and of liberal sentiments, by whom the 
laws against the Papists were jusdy deemed too 
severe. The act at first, seemed to give little of- 
fence to persons of any class in England ; but in 
Scotland it excited much indignation, though it 
did not extend to that kingdom. Resolutions 
"were formed to oppose any law for granting in- 
dulgences to Papists in Scotland ; and a Romish 
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chapel wasibamt, and the bouses of several peo<> 
pie demolished, in the city of Edinbqi^h. 

The contagion of bigotry .at length reached 
England. A number of persons assembled 
themselves tc^ther, with a view of promoting 
a petition to parliament, for a repeal of the late 
act in favor of the Papists, and they assumed 
the titlQ of. the Protestant Association* They 
were chiefly Methodists and bigotted Calvinists, 
in the lower ranks of life ; many of them well- 
intentioned persons, and having a just dislike to 
Popery, but not sufficiently enlightened to con- 
sider, that a spirit of persecuticm was one of the 
worst characteristics of that system of supersti- 
tion, and that this was, at least, as odious in 
Protestants as in Papists. 

I'hey continued to hold frequent meetings. — 
Lord George Gordon became their president, 
and they increased in numbers. At a time when 
the nation was surrounded with real dangers, the 
heads of these weak men were filled with noth- 
ing but the fear of Popery ; and they even seemed 
to fancy that tliey were contending for religbus 
liberty, when they were laboring to excite the 
legislature to prevent some, of their fellow-sub« 
jects from worshipping God according to the 
dictates of their consciences. 

I'he Protestant Association haying at length 
agreed to a petition, which was said to have been 
subscribed by more than one hundred thousand 
persons, the utmost industry having been used 
to procure names to it; it was resolved, in order 
to give the more weight to the petition, that it 
should be attended by great numbers of the pe« 
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tition^rs in person ; ahd a public adirertifi^ment 
was issued, for that puqpose, signed by Lord 
Geoi^ Gordon. Accordingly^ at least fifty 
thousand persons are supposed to have assem- 
bled i¥ith this view, on Friday, the second of 
JunjCi in Su Gcorge^s fields, from whence they 
proceeded, With Uue cockades in theirhats, with 
much order and reguh»riQr, to the House of 
CommoniSj where their petition was presented 
by their president* — In the course of the day,, 
several members of both houses of parliament 
were grossly insult^ and ilUtreated by the 
populace ; and a mob assembled the same even- 
mg, by which the Sardinian chapel in Warwick- 
street, Goldra-square, was entirely (kmoiished. 
A party of the guards was then sent few, to put 
a stop to the fertfaer progress of these violences, 
and thirteen of the rioters were taken, five of 
whom were afterwards committed to Newgate, 
escorted by the military. On the Stinday follow- 
ing, another mob assembled, and destroyed a 
Popish chapel in Rope-maker's-alley, Moor- 
fields; On the Monday they demolished a 
school* house; and three dwdling-houses, in the 
same place, belonging to the Romish priests, 
with a valuable library of books. They also des« 
troyed all the houshold furniture of Sir GecM^e 
Saville, one of the most respectable men in the 
kingdom, because he had brought in the bill in 
fevor of the Papists. 

On Tuesday, great numbers again assembled 
about the parliament-house, and behaved so tu- 
multuously, that both houses thought proper to 
adjourn. In the evening, a most d^ng and vio* 
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lent attempt W9s made to force open the gates of 
Newgate, in order to release the rioters who 
were confined tiiere ; and the keeper having re- 
fused to deliver them, his house was^et on fire^ 
the prison was soon in flames, and great part of 
it consumed, though a new stone edifice of un. 
common strength ; and more than three hundred 
prisoners made their escape, many of whom 
joined the mob. 

Before this, a committee of the Protestant As^ 
sociation had circulated hand-bills, requesting 
all true Protestants, to shew their attachment to 
their be^ interest, by a legal and peaceable 
deportment. But this produced little ttkct. 
Violence, tumult, and devastation still conan- 
ued. The Protestant Association, as they thought 
proper to style themselves, had been chiefly actu- 
ated by ignorance and bigotry. But then* new 
confeckrates were animated by the love of mis- 
chief, and the hope of plundpr. Two other pris* 
ons, the houses of lord Mansfield and Sir John 
Fielding, and several o^er private houses, .were 
destroyed the same evening. The foflowing dsjr, 
the king's Bench Prison, the New-BrideweU m 
St. George's Fields, some Popish chapels, sev*^ 
eral private bouses of Papists, and other build- 
ings were destroyeid by the rioters. — Some wore 
puUed down, and others set on fire ; and -eveiy 
part of the metropolis exhibited violence and 
disorder, tumults and coi^agrations* 

Daring these extraor^kiairy scenes, there was 
a shameful inactivity in the lonl-mayor of Lon- 
don, and in most of the other magistrates of the 
metropolis, and its ijei^borhood ; end evtti tie 
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ministry appeared to be panic*struck, and to be 
only attentive to the preservation of their own 
houses, and of the royal palace. Some of the 
common people engaged in these riots, with the 
more readiness, on account of the unpopularity^ 

. of the ministry ; nor could so much violence 

, and disorder have happened under any adminis- 
tration which had been generally respected. 
Even some persons in better circumstances, who 
totally disapproved of the bigotry of the Pro- 
testant Association, were yet induced at first to 
oppose the rioters with less vigor, from enter* 
taining ideas, that these tumults might possibly 
inspire terror into the administration, and oc- 
casion a change of measures* The event, how- 
ever, was directly the reverse. — The fears of the 
ministry were only temporary ; and the riots, 

^ and their ccmsequences, greatly contributed, in 
fact, to strengthen the hands of government. 

The magistrates, at tlie beginning of.the riots, 
declined giving any orders to the militar}' to fire 
upon the insurgents ; but at length, as all prop- 
erty began to be insecure, men of all classes 

, began to see the necessity of a vigc»*ous opposi- 
tion to the rioters. Large bodies of troops were 
brought to the metropolis ; and an order was 
issu^, by the autb(H*ity of the king in council, 
*^ for the military to act, without waiting for 
directions from the civil magistrates, and to use 
force for dispersing the illegal and tumultuous 
assemblies of the people.'' The troops exerted 
themselves with diligence, in the suppression of 
these alarming tumults ; great numbers of the 
rioters were killed i many were apprehendedt 



I 
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who were afterwards tried and executed for felo- 
ny ; and the metropolis was at length restcH^ 
to order and tranquility. 

It is pretended^ that no member of the Pro- 
testant Association was executed, or tried* for 
any share of these riots. What truth there may 
be in that assertion, we cannot determine. The 
&ct can only be ascertained, by comparing the 
names of the persons tried or convicted, with 
the numerous names on the petition, to which 
few persons have had access ; and there can be 
no doubt, but tfiat many who were engaged in 
tlie riots, were neither convicted nor tried. 

At all events, it was manifestly the bigotry of 
the Protestant Association, to which these riots 
owed their origin. The manner in which these 
tnniults were suppressed, by the operations c^ 
the military^ without any authority from the civil 
magistrate, however necessary from the peculiar 
circumstances of the case, was thought to be a 
very dangemus precedent ; and it was the opinion 
c^many, that an act of indemnity ought to have 
been passed, not only with regard to inferior 
persons, who had acted in the suppression of 
these riots, but also with respect to the ministry 
themselves,' for the part they had taken in this 
transaction, in order to prevent its being estalx 
J^ed as a pre^ccdent. 

a2 



CHAP. XCIV. 

The L^^etuknce of America is acknewkdged 
by ^^English House of Comfnms^ A. D. 1782. 

. AFTER 4iie surreoder c^ earl Comwallis, 
#lHr affairs in America seemed ^ilesperate^ and 
cv^y one $eemed de&irous of bringing the war to 
a conchisioni except those who were generally 
thought \o be the cause of ic Sir James Low- 
ther, now Lord Lonsdale, therefore moved in 
the house of Commons, that all further attempts 
to reduce the Americaos by force, would be m- 
jurious to the true interest of Great Britain. Af*' 
ler a long i^nd vigorous debate, the motion was 
rejected. The mode of exchanging prboners 
was next canvassed ; and Mr Laurens was or- 
dered to be released from the Tower. 

A motion was next made for addressing his 
majesty to put a stop to the Amerkan war ; 
and the motion was lost t^ one vote only. A 
second motion was then made and agre^ to. 
Addresses were presented to the king, a com- 
plete change in admirustration followed, the ne* 
gociations for a general peace commenced, and 
the independence of America was allowed. 

In 1783, the-provisional articles between Eng- 
land and America were made public. By which 
it appeared, that his Britannic majesty ac- 
knowledged the independence of the United 
States of New- Hampshire, Massachusetts- Bay^ 
Rhode- Isbnd and Providence-Plantations, Con- 
necticut, New- York, New- Jersey, Pennsylvaniai 



Delaware; Marylafid> Virginiat the Carolinaib 
and Georgia. He also relinquished all claims to 
i^e government of them, and cone^ted to treat 
widn tbem as free and mdependeiitstaiea. Tfadbr 
ixHindmes were also settled, and they were a(U 
lowed die liberty of fishing* and dryii^g fish, aa 
usuaL It was agreed, that the creditors on both 
sidesy should m^t with no impediment in tbepcos- 
ecution of their claims. The restoration t>f oon- 
fiscated property was abo recommended, and M 
fM-isoners were to be set at liberty. The £ng&di 
troops were to be immediately drawn from 
America, and a firm and perpetual peace was 
concluded between the conirKting parties. In 
these Mlklea, no provision was made for iJbe 
American loyalists. The line of boundary was 
blamed as inaccurate, and the liberty of fishing 
was condemned, as an instance of extravagant 
liberality. 

The definitive treaty was next signed. In our 
'teaty with the French, after settling the^Gsheriei, 
the islands of St. Pierre, St. Lucia, Tobago, 
and Goree, were surrendered to France, with 
the river Senegal and its dependencies, and the 
forts of St. Louis and others. The islands of 
Grenada, the Grenadims, St. Vincent, Domi- 
nica, St. Kitts, Nevis, and M ontserrat^ were left 
to the £]^sb ; and the islands which the £n« 
g:lish had taken from the French in the East- 
Ii^dies, were restored. The prisoners also, on 
both ^des, were to be surrmdered widiout ran- 
som. 

With die Dutch, our negodations were not 
M^fl^aetded* Hidwever, after much dcliba?- 
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srtion, and several memoriah, it was stipulated 
by treaty, that the king of Great* Britain should 
restore Trincomale, and all the possessions that 
had been taken during the war, to the Dutch ; 
that the States-General should guarantee Ne* 
gapatam, with its dependencies, to his Britannic 
majesty ; and that mutual conquests were to be 
g^ven up without compensation. 

Our treaty with the Spaniards determined, 
that his Catholic maje^y should maintain Min- 
orca and West-Florida, and have East-Florida 
added to him ; and that Spain ^ould surrender 
the i^nd of Providence and the Bahamas to the 
'English. Ali^ other conquests of territories were 
mutually to be restored, without compensatioQ. 



CHAP. XC V. 

Of the Progress of Society in Europe during the 

present Century* 

RUSSIA, although rude and wretched, at 
the beginning of the present • c^itury, has made 
a more rapid advance from barbarism towards 
civilization, than any other country in Europe. 
It has experienced the most sudden and remark- 
able change in the history of human a&irs. But 
that change has not been attended with such 
beneficial consequences as might have been ex- 
pected to the body of the people, whom Peter L 
found and left in a state of slavery; and not- 
withstanding die more generous poUcy d'Ct^- 
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arine IL who endeavors to revive a spirit of 
liberty among the lower dasses, and extends 
encouragement and protection to her subjects 
of all degrees, the liberal and ingenious arts in 
Russb, have been hitherto cultivated chiefly by 
foreigners, or by such natives as have been in* 
itiated in them ^road, and with whom they die* 
They are still, in some measure, exotics in that 
great and flourishing empire ; not as Raynal in- 
sinuates, on account of the coldness of the 
olimate, but because the mental soil is not yet 
suflSciently prepared for their reception* I'he 
influence of example, however, daily extends 
itself; and the general progress of improvement 
is even now very considerable* Many of the no-^ 
bility and gentry have acquired a relish for polite 
literature, and are not only exempt from bar- 
barism, but distinguished by humanity towards 
their vassals, by polbhed manners, and elegant 
eonversation* The citizens have tasted the 
sweets of industry, and prosecute assiduously 
the mechanical arts. Many valuable cultures^ 
both for commerce and consumption, have been 
successfully introduced* And Russia, which 
has already produced generals and statesmen, 
will soon, it may be presumed, give birth to 
poetSy painters, historians, and philosophers, who 
collect in their train the whole circle of the 
sciences, and by blending the pleasures of life 
with its conveniencies, perfect the syi^tem of 
social happiness* 

Of the progress of improvement in Poland, 
where besi^s other adverse circumstances, the 
feudal aristocracy stiU reigns in aU its au^rityi 
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where the king is a shadow, the people slaves^ 
and the noUes tyrants, little can be said. Sweden 
and Denmark have declined in their consequence 
as kingdoms; but tbti sons of the north do not 
seem to be less happy, though they appear. to 
have lost with their political freedom, their an- 
eknt spirit of liberty and independency^ They 
enjoy more equally the means of a comfortable 
subsistence; manufacturesi commerce, and ag- 
riculture have made considerable progress 
among them ; and we may lay it down as a gen*> 
eml maxim, which will admit of few exceptions, 
•• that every people^ ^en collectively, are hap- 
py in proportion to their industry, unless their 
condition is altogether servile*'' 

Hoc are these countries without their men of 
genius and science. Sweden, in her Linnseus, 
who has arranged the animal ai>d vegetable sys* 
tem^ and discriminated the genera and specbe 
of each, with all the accuracy of Anstotle, boasts 
the honor of having givjen birth to the most 
, profound naturalist in modero times. 

The state of Germany, during the period 
under neview, has perhaps undergone less change 
than any other country of equal extent, not- 
withstanding the frequent wars by which it has 
been shaken* These wars, by keeping up the 
ancient military habits, and die little intercourse 
the body of the people have with strangers, ii) 
time of peace, by reason of the inland situation, 
have preserved the general manners nearly the 
aame as at the close df the last century ; the eon- 
. stitution of the empire has varied little since the 
peace of Westphalia* But agriculture, manm- 
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bcitxTes^ and the niecbameal atts haire in the 
coarse of the pieaetit century made great pro* 
I ^:ess in many parts of Germanyi especially in 
the dominions of Uis Pniasian majesty; where 
the sciences and the polite arts also have floor* 
ished, iHider the protection of the lale iilustriou* 
Frederick 9 who ^ams at (KiCethe model of all that 
is elegant in letters or great, in arms^ the hero, 
statesman, Instoiian and philosopher. He coU 
leeted around him learned and ingenious men of 
all countries, whose liberal researches have been 
directed to the most valuable ends. And the 
generous spirit of the jmnce^ who at present fiUa 
the imperial dirone, leaves us no room to doubt 
but the court of Vienna, long distinguished by 
its magnificence^ will soon be as polished ai^ 
enlightened as that of Berlin, of London, or 
Versailles. The German tongue is already 
adorned with works of ima^nation and senti- 
ment, and the writings of Gessner, universally 
admired, have been translated into most modern 
languages. 

l*he Swiss, as much distinguisted by their 
bve of liberty and of their country, and so long 
accustomed to sell their blood to the difierent 
powers of Europe, as other nations do the pro« 
duce of their soil, having fertilized with culture 
their barren mountains, and acquired a knowl* 
edge of the necessary arts, instead of hiring 
themselves as soldiers to ambitious princes, 
pour forth their surplus of population upon 
more wealthy states, in useful artificers and in* 
dustrious manufacturers, and preserve at home 
their ^din ami pimple mwners, with their an* 
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eient milkary character ; wlifle the Dutch, for- 
merly no less zealous, hi the 4:ause of liberty, 
who acquired its full establisbmeitf by greater 
dnd itiore glorious eiflforts, and exhibited to man* 
kind for a century the m^t perfect picture of a 
iourishing cbmmonwealth, are now become 
degenerate and base, dead to sdl sense. of public 
int^est, and to every generous sentiment of the 
soul. The passion for gain has extinguished 
among them the spirit of patriotism, the love of 
glory, the feelings of humanity, and even the 
sense of shame; A total want of principle pre- 
^aib. Riches, which the stupid possessors want 
ta^e to convert to any pleasurable use, are e*- 
quivalent, in the opinion of a Dutchman, to all 
the tale4its of the mind, and all the virjcues of the 
heart. Avarice is the only passion, and wealth 
die only merit in Holland. In such a country, a 
sordid and selfish happiness may be found, like 
that which the miser enjoys in contemplating his 
gold; but there the liberal arts cannot thrive, 
and elegant manners are not there to be expected^ 
Italy has acquired new lustre in the present 
century from the splendid courts of Turin and 
Naples, where arts and literature have been en- 
couraged* If painting and architecture have con. 
tinued to decline, music, and even poetry, has 
greatly fiourished in this classical country. Me- 
tastasio, perhaps inferior to none of her modern 
bards, has perfected her serious musical drama. 
This drama, very di&rent from the old Italian 
opera, and from the masque, by rejecting mar- 
vellous incidents and allegorical personages, is 
eertainly the finest vehicle for music that ever 
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was invented^ as ibe mrs are 931 sung by ftk\ per- 
sons, sU'ongly agitated by the passions they ex- 
press ; whoeas the ch(»*us in the Greek trage* 
dies, so mueh celebrated for its musical effect^ 
ivaasongonly by coolobservors. But the Italian 
opera, in its most perfect state, has been repre* 
sented as unnaturtd, as well as fimtastioal ; tho' 
I tlunk^ irery unjustly. All our fine old balladSi 
ttrfaich so exquiatcly paint the tender passions^ 
are supposed to be sung by persons under the 
immediate influence of those passions ; and if 
the stage is allowed lo be a picture of life, there 
can be nothing unnatural in an actor's imitating 
on it, wliat is believed to have happened on the 
great theatre of the world. In order, however, to 
do as little violence as possible to probability, 
Metastasio has contrived to throw cliicfly into 
airs or odes, those parts of his musical tragedies, 
that would otherwise evaporate in soliloquy, in 
fond complainings, or in frantic ravings* The 
lyric measure is admirably adapted to tlie Ian. 
guage of passion ; and surely tl)at mind must be 
very unmpsical, which would prefer simple ar- 
ticulation to such enchanting melody, as gen- 
erally communicates to the heart, the soul-dis- 
solving airs of Metastasio, especially when sung 
by a MiUico or a Gabrielli. 

The state of society in S|^in has been greatly 
improved under the princes of the house of 
Bourbon. A taste for agriculture, for arts, man- 
ufactures, letters, and even a passion for arms 
and enterprize, has been revived aniong tlic 
Spaniards. 

A a 
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A similar taste is said to have extended itself to 
Portugal, since the expulsion of the Jesuits out 
of both these kingdoms. If this taste should ripen 
into a philosophic spirit, and break the fetters of 
superstition, we may perhaps behold a singular 
phenomenon in the history of nations ; a great 
people, after the decline of empire and the cor- 
ruption of manners, recovering their former con- 
sequence and character. Such a phenomenon 
would effectually overturn that hypothesis, cbiefi^ 
ly founded on the fate of the Roman empire, 
•' That states which have reached their utmost 
height, like the human body, must necessarily 
tend to decay, and either ex|>ericnce a total dis* 
solution, or become so insignificant as to excite 
neither envy nor jealousy.'' 

In France, society attained it& highest polish 
before the close of the last ceuturv. But the 
misfortunes which clouded the latter years of 
Lewis XIV. threw a gloom over the manners of 
the people, and a myslical religion became fash, 
ionable at court. Madam de Maintenon herself 
Was deeply penetrated with tlus religion, as was 
the celebrated abbe Fenelon, preceptor to the 
duke of Burgundy, afterwards archbishop of 
Cambray, and author of the adventures of Tele- 
machus, one of the finest works of human im- 
agination. The fervor spread, especially among 
the softer sex; and Racine, in compliance 
with the prevailing taste, wrote tragedies on 
sacred subjects. The court, however^ resumed 
its gaiety under the regency of the duke of 
Orleans, notwithstmding the accumulated dis- 
tress of the nation, occasioned by the Mississip|)t 
scheme and the disorders of the finances : aud 
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this libertine example, with that of his minister, 
the cardinal du Bois, introduced a total corrup- 
tion of manners ; a gross sensuality tliat scorned 
the veil of dtcency, an unprincipled levity that 
treated every thing sacred and respectable with 
derision, and a spirit of dissipation, which, amid 
the utmost poverty, prevailed during the greater 
part of the reign of Lewis XV. But this levity, 
which was chiefly confined to the court, did not 
hinder the body of the people from seriously at^ 
tending to their civil and reglious rights. 

Xhe progress of improvement, and the en- 
largement of the human mind, has been very 
considerable in France, during the present cen- 
tury. If poetry, painting, music, sculpture, and 
architecture, should be allowed to have attained 
their height in that kingdom under the reign of 
Lewis XIV. they have not since greatly declined, 
and many arts, both useful and ornamental, have 
been invented or improved ; particularly the art 
of engraving on copi}er, which has been carried 
to such a degree of perfection as to rival paint* 
ing itself; of making porcelain, plate- glass, fine 
pa|>er, and paper*toys ; and of counterfeiting in 
paste, so ingeniously as to deceive the nicest eye, 
at a little distance, the diamond, the pearl, and all 
sorts of gems. Tlie weaving of silks has beeft 
rendered more facile, while its culture has been 
extended ; and a culture of still more impor* 
tance to society, that of corn. Mons. Du Hamel, 
a member of the French academy, by philosoph* 
ically investigating the principles of husbandry, 
has made it a fashionable study, and introduced 
a taste for agi-iculture, which has already been 
attended with the most beneficial, effects. 
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Nor is that worthy citizen tte only man of | 
k^nunf( in France, wlio has turned the eye of 1 
philosophy from mind to matter, and from the 
study of the heavens to the investigation of 
human afiairs* This rational turn of thinking, | 
indeed, particularly distinguislies French iitera* I 
tiire under tlie reign of Lewis XV. 
. At the head of the philosophers of Reason, of 
the instructors of their species in what concerns 
their essential interests, we must place the baron 
de Montesquieu* This penetrating genius, who 
may be termed the Legislator of Man, by 
discovering the latent springs of government, its 
moving principle under all its uifierent forms, 
and spirit of laws in each, has givet> to political 
reasoning a degree of certainty, of which it was 
not thought capable. His countryman, Hel« 
vetius, also endowed with a true philosophical 

Senius, has atlem{>ted to introduce this same 
egree of certainty into moral and metaphysical 
fej^soning, though not with equal success. UeU 
vetius, systematical to a fault, but eccentric 
tven in system, empl(^s in vain his fine talents 
fo convince mankind, '^ that they nre all bom 
with equal capacity, or aptitude to receive and 
retain ideas, and that all their virtues and talents, 
fts well as the different degress in which they 
possess them, are merely the effects of educa« 
tion, and other external circumstances." But hb 
sealous endeavors to destroy the hydra preju* 
dice, by contrasting the mutual contempt of 
nations, the hatred of religions, and the scorn of 
different classes in the same kingdom for each 
other, must tend to humble pride and soften an* 
imosities. Nor can hb geberous eflorts to rescue 
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f frtue from the hands of Jesuitical c^uists, and 
ponnect it intimately with ^vernment, by filing 
it on a solid basis of public gpod^ fail to benefo- 
society ; or his ingenuity in tracing thie motives 
of human action, and in demonstrating the influ* 
ence of civil causes upon the moral conduct of 
man, to be of use to poets^ historians^ and legis- 
lators.. 

While Montesquieu and Helvetius wi^re thus 
^contemplating the moral wprld, and investigat- 
ing the powers and principles of man, as a mem- 
ber of society, with the effects of government 
and laws upon the human character, Buffi>a 
wa9 employed in purveying die natural world ; 
in examining the beauty and virtues of vegeta- 
bles, animal instinct, and animal life, in aH thei|r 
gradations, from the snail and tlie shell-fish up 
to man ; tlie organization of the human frame^ 
the perfections and imperfections o( the senses, 
and the means by which they are perfected ; all 
accompanied with such sublime reflections, as 
leave the mind equally astonished at the vigor qf 
his genius and the extent of his knowledge. 

*' jVIuch has been written in this age,'* sayp 
Voltaire, " but genius belonged to the last," 
Hud no other man of genius appeared, he him<^ 
self would have furnished proof of the falsity of 
this assertion, and in more departments than one. 
If the Henriade is inferior to the Iliad, it is at 
least tl>e finest poem of the epic kind that France 
ha^ hitherto produced. The ,Zara, the Alzira, 
the Merope, are equal in diction and pathos to 
any production of Racine ; and the Mahoniet is 
beyond comparison, superior to the fumous 
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Cinna ofComeille. Voltaire possessed a more 
Gomprchehsive range of thought than either of 
those writers, and that he acquired chiefly by his 
application to history and philosophy. His phi* 
losophical pieces are generally superficial, and 
eften of a pernicious tendency. His age of 
Lewis XIV. his history of Russia, and of 
Charles XH. of Sweden, are models of elegant 
composition and just thinking. A love of sin- 
gularity has disfigured his General History with 
many impertinences, yet will the stamina remain 
an eternal monument of taste, genius, and sound 
judgment, 

France produced many other men of genius, 
during the period under review. 'J'o D'Alembert 
and Diderot, French literature is indebted for 
many truly classical productions, and the whole 
literary world for that treasure of universal science 
the JDictionaire Encyclopedique. Marmontel, 
wlw contributed liberally towards this great 
work, has farther enriched the literature of his 
country by a new species of fiction, in his en- 
jchanting Contes Moraux. More philosophical 
than the common novel, and less prolix than the 
romance, they combine instruction and amuse- 
ment in a manner, perhaps, superior to every 
other species of fanciful composiiion. Nor must 
I, in speaking of the improvers of French litera- 
ture, omit the two Crebillons. The father has 
given tg tragedy a force of character not found 
in Corneille or Voltaire, and the romances of 
the son are captivating but libertine productions 
in a new taste. I'his sportive aiKl elegant mode 
of writing, with all its levities, digressions, and 
wild display of scntiment| has been happily vau 
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itated in England, by the celebrated author of 
Tristram Shandy^ generally supposed to be an 
original. Even the idea of the much admired 
Adventures of a Guinea is borrowed from the 
Sopha of the Younger CrebiUon. 



CHAP. XCVI. 

■ 

Of the Progress of Society in Great Britain during 
the latter part of the tast^ and present Century^ 

ARTS, manners, and literature, have made 
great progress in Great Britain since the glorious 
era of the revolution, wlien our civil and reli- 
gious rights were fully established, and our con- 
stitution more equally balanced. This fortunate 
event, which diverted the mind from trifling ob^ 
jects, introduced a passion for jjolitical reason- 
ing ; and the austere character of William, with 
the exemplary deportment of Mary, gave a check 
to the licentious manners of the court, which had 
given great offence to the virtuous part of the 
nation, during the two preceding reigns. Under 
the reign of William, Locke wrote his Essay on 
Government^ and Swift his Tule of a Tub ; twa 
of the most excellent prose compositions in our 
language, whether we consider the stjle or mat* 
ter ; the one an example of close manly reason«. 
ing, carry ing^ conviction to the heart, the other 
of the irresistible force of ridicule, when sujn 
ported by wit, humor, and satire. 

But as William, though a powerful prince, and 
Ae prime mover of the |x)liiieal machine of Eu- 
rope/ was regarded in England^ by one half tlie 
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mtiant «i9 only the he^d of ^ faction »n}any pf tlie 
llpbiUty and gentry keiH ftt a distance frQW wurtt 
Rnd the advance of t^ste and pQlken^ls wa$ very 
jnconsideniWe, tiU Uk reign of qu/e^i) Anne ; 
when the splendor of heroic actions qall^d ofr^ 
for a time, the attention of all parties from poliii- 
cal disputes, to contemplate the glory of their 
country. Then apj^eared A crowd of great men, 
whose characters are well known, and whose 
Dames are familinr to every eiu*. Then were dis- 
played the strong talents and elegant accomplish* 
ments of a Marlborough, a Godolphin, a Somers, 
a Harky, and a St. |ohn. Then subsisted in 
full force, that natural connection between the 
Jeamed and the great, by which the latter never 
fail to be gaimrs. Swift, Addison, Congreve, 
Rowe, Steele, Vanbyrgh, Prior, Pope, and other 
men of genius in that age, not only enjoyed the 
friend^liip and familiarity of the principal per- 
sons m power, but most of them in early life 
obtainied places in some of tlie less burthensomt^ 
departments of governmtnt, which put it in their 
power to pass the ^rest of their days in ea$e and 
independency. 

Thus raised to respect, above jhe necessity of 
writing for bt;ead, and enabled tp follow their par- 
ticular vein, sever<tl of those men of genius jUr 
jiited their talents, in furnishing the public with 
n daily paper, under the name of the Spectufc^j 
jwhich, by combating ^with reason and ridicule, 
wit, bumpr, s^nd delicate raillery, the faults in. 
composition, and the improprieties in behavior, 
:as well 08 the reigning vices and follies, had a 
wonderful effect upon the taste and manners of 
4h$ jp^tiOQ* It cputribuled greatly tp polish an(i 
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improve both. Such a monitor was indeed much 
wanted. The, comedies of Vaiiburgh, sojustljr 
admired for their genuine humor and ease of dia« 
logue, are shockingly licentious ; and the princi- 
pal characters in the greater part of Congreve's 
pieces, where wit sparkles with unborrowed 
brilliancy, are so libertine or prostitute, as to put 
virtue and decency entirely out of countenance. 

Addison's Cato, is a noble effect of cultivated 
genius ; and notwithstanding its supposed want 
of patlios, because it provokes no womanish 
ti^arSy it is perhaps our best modem tragedy. 
Addison has also written verses on various sub- 
jects, both in English aiKl Latin, and is always 
elegant and correct, though not enthusiastically 
poeticaL But whatever merit he may have as a 
poet, he IS great as a prose writer. Swift had 
given perspicuity and conciseness to thr clouded 
redundancy of Clarendon, and compactness to 
the loose, though harmonious periods of Tem- 
ple ; but it was left to Addison to furnish ek<* 
gance and grace, and to enchant us with all th^ 
magic of humors and all the attractive charms of 
nature and moral beauty. He had a principal 
share in the Spectator, Tader, Guardian, and 
other papers of the same kind. In these papers, 
he has written on an infinite variety of subjects, 
both comic and serious, and has treated each so 
happily, it might be thought he had studied that 
alone. Our language is more indebted to him, 
not only for words and phrases, but even for im- 
ages, than to any other hi prose. If his style has 
any fault, it is want of force. 

This defect in our prose, was supplied by lord 
Bolrngbrokei who, in his Dissertation on Forties^ 
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his Letter to Sir WilHam Wyniffiam, and hk 
Idea of a Patriot King, has united strength with 
elegance and energy, and elevation with grace. 
The earl of Chesterfield is perhaps more elegant- 
ly correct, ^nd gracefully easy, but he wants the 
strength of his master, The letters published un- 
der the signature of Junius, have all the force and 
energy of Bolingbroke, with all the close and 
pointed expression of Swift. Robertson's style 
has many beauties, and the compositionsof John- 
son, many splendid passages and deep remarks. 
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CHAP. XCVII. 

Of Mr Pope's Poetical Merit. 

WHAT BoKngbroke performed in prose, his 
friend Pope, accomplished even more fully in 
Terse. His Ethical Epistles deserve to be men- 
tioned, with signal honor, as a model of Didactic 
poetry. Having early discovered the bent of his 
genius, he diligently studied the poets who had 
written before him in his native tongue, but more 
especially those who had made use of rhyme ; 
not, as has been invidiously insinuated, that he 
found his genius too feeble to give vigor to blank 
verse, but because rhyme was the prevailing 
mode of versification, when he began to turn his 
mind to poetry. The public had not yet ac- 
quired a taste for the majesty of Miltonic num. 
bers, or that varied harmony which they afford to 
the delicate and cultivated ear. He seems there- 
fore, to have confined his attention chit fly to 
Waller, Denham, and Dryden. Denham wrote 
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ihe conversion of the Barbarians. They rather 
changed the object, than the spirit of their re« 
ligion. 

The Christian emperors had enriched the 
church. They had lavished on it privileges and 
immunities. These seducing advantages had 
but too much contributed to a relaxation of dis- 
cipline, and the introduction of disorders, more 
or less hurtful, ivhich had altered the spirit of th^ 
gospel. 

Under the dominion of the Barbarians, the de- 
generacy increased, till the pure principles of 
Christianity were lost in a gross suptrstition, 
which, instead ol aspiring to sanctity and virtue, 
the only sacrifice which can render a rational 
being acceptable to the great Author of order 
and of excellence, endeavored to conciliate the 
favor of God, by the same means that satisfied 
the justice of men, or by those employed to ap- 
pease their fabulous deities. 

Such of the Barbarians as entered into orders 
carried tlieir ignorance and original prejudices 
along with them. They made a mystery of the 
mobt necessary sciences. Truth was not per- 
mitted to see the light, and reason was fettered iii 
the cell of superstition. 

The priests invented fables to awe the people 
into submission. They employed the spiritual 
arms in defence of their temj^oral goods. They 
changed the mild language of charity into fright- 
ful anathemas. The religion of Jesus breathed 
nothing but* terror. To the . thunder of the 
church, the instrument of so manv wars and rev- 
ohi'ioivs \hy\ i"»i;K(! itu- nssi^fJince of rho sw ;:*<}, 
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Warlike prelate^ clad in armor, combatted for 
tlieir possessions, or to usurp those of others. 

Without arts, science, commerce, policy, or 
principle, almost all the European nations were 
as barbarous and wretched as they could possi- 
bly be, unless a miracle had been wrought for 
the disgrace of humanity. Charlemagne, indeed^ 
in France, aud Alfred the great in England, as 
we have already had occasion to see, endeavored 
to dispel this darkness, and tame their subjects to 
the restraints of law ; and they were so fortunate 
as to succeed. Light and order distinguished 
their reigns. But the ignorance and barbarism 
of the age were too powerful for their liberal ia- 
9titutions. The darkness returned after their 
time, more thick and heavy than before, and set- 
tied over Europe, and society again tumbled into 
chaos. 

Letters began to revive in the eleventh century ; 
but what letters ? A scientifical jargon, a false 
logic, employed about words, without convey- 
ing any idea of things, composed the learning of 
those times. It confounded every thing, in en- 
deavoring to analy^ every thing. As the new 
scholars were principally divines, theological 
matters chiefly engaged their attention ; and, as 
they neither knew history, philosophy, norcriti- 
cism, their labors were as futile as their en- 
quiries, which were equally disgraceful to reason 
and religion* 
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CHAP. XIL 

Of the Feudal System^ and its Prevalence 
during the Tenth Centttry. 

THE Goths and Vandals, who dismembered 
the Roman empire, considered their conquests 
as common property, in which all had a right to 
share, as all had contributed to acquire them ; 
nor was anjr obligation whatsoever, entailed on 
possessions thii6 obtained. Every one was the 
king of his own little territory. But after settling 
in the Roman provinces, where they had their 
acquisitions to maintain, not only against the 
ancient inhabitants, but also against the inroads 
of new invaders, they saw the necessity of a 
closer union, and of relinquishing some of their 
private rights for public safety. 

They continued, therefore, to acknowledge 
the general, who h^ led them to conquests. He 
was considered as the head of the colony. He 
hud the largest share of the conquered lands ; 
and every free man, or every inferior officer and 
soldier, upon receiving a share according to his 
military rank, bound himself to appear against 
the enemies of the community. 

This new division of property, and the obli^ 
gations consequent upon it, gave rise to a 
species of government formerly unknown, and 
which is now distinguished by the name of the 
Feudal System. 

Towards the close of the tenth century, the 
feudal policy was become universal. The dukes 
or governors of provinces, the marquises em- 
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ployed to guard the marehes, and even the counte 
intrusted with the administrdtion of justice, 
lAl originally officers of the crown, had made 
themselves masters of their duchies, marquisates, 
and counties. The king, indeed, as superior 
lord, still received homage from tliem for those 
lands, which they held of the crown, and which, 
in default of heirs, returned to the royal domain. 
He had a right of calling them out to war, of 
judging them in his court by their assembled 
peers, and of confiscating their estates in case of 
rebellion ; but in all otlier respects, they them- 
selves enjoyed the rights of royalty. They had 
their sub-vassals, or subjects ; they made laws, 
held courts, coined money in their own name, 
and levied war against their private enemies. 

The most frightful disorders arose from thi^ 
state of feudal anarchy. Force decided all things. 
Europe was one great field of battle ; where the 
weak struggled for freedom, and the strong for 
dominion. The king was without power, and 
tl)e nobles without principle. They were tyrants 
at home, and robbers abroad. Nothing remain* 
t d to be a check upon ferocity and violence* 
'J'he Scythians, in their deserts, could not be 
less indebted to the laws of society, than thq 
Europeans, during the period under review. 
'J'he people, the most numerous, as well as the 
most useful class in the community, were either 
actual slaves, or exposed to so many miseries, 
arising from pillage and oppression, to one or 
other of which they were a continual prey, and 
often to both, that many of them made a volun- 
tary surrender of their liberty, for bread and pro* 
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tection. What must have been the state of that 
government, where slavery was an eligibte con*' 
dition? 



CHAP- XX. 

OfCImalry. 

MR HUME observes, that tfiere is a point 
of depression, as well as of exaltation, be* 
yond which human af&irs seldom pass, and 
from which they naturally return in a contrary 
progress. This utmost point of decline, society 
seems to have attained in Europe, about the begin 
ning of the eleventh century ; and, accordingly, 
from that era, we can trace a succession of causes 
and events, which, with different degrees of in- 
fluence, contributed to abolish anarchy and bar- 
barism, and to introduce order and politeness. 

Among the first of these causes we must rank 
Chivalry ; which, as the elegant and inquisitive 
Dr Robertson remarks, though commonly con- 
sidered as a wild institution, the result of caprice 
and tlie source of extravagance, arose naturally^ 
from the state of society in'those times, and had 
a veiy serious effect in refining the manners, of. 
tlie European nations. 

The feudal state, as has been observed; was a^ 
state of perpetual war, rapine, and anarchy. The: 
weak and unarmed were exposed, . every mo- 
ment, to insults or injuries. The power of the 
sovereign wai too limited to prevent these. 

£ 2 
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wr<»igs, and the fegisbdve authoriljr too feeble 
to recess them* There was scarce anjr shelter 
from violence and oppression, except what the 
valor and generosity of private persons afforded ; 
and the arm of the brave was the only tribunal, 
to which the helpless could appeal for justice. 
Tlie trader could no longer travel in safety, or 
bring to market his commodities, without which 
there was no subsisting. Every possessor of a 
castle pillaged them, or laid them under contribu- 
tion; and many, not only plundered' the mer- 
chants, but carried off all tt^ women that fell in 
their way. 

Silgiu inconveniencies may be overlooked or 
endured; but when abuses grow to a certai& 
height, the society must reform, or go to ruin* 
It becomes the business of all to discover, and 
to apply such remedies as will most effectually 
remove them. Humanity sj^rung from the 
bosom of violence, and relief from the hand of 
rapacity. Those licentious and tyrannic nobles, 
who had been guilty of every species of outrage, 
and every mode of oppression ; who, equally un- 
just, unfeeling and superstitious, had made pil- 
grimages, and had pillaged ; who had massacred, 
and done penance ; touclied at last by a sense of 
natural equity, and swayed by the conviction of 
a common interest, formed associations for the 
redress of private wrongs, and the preservation 
of public safety. So honorable was the origin of 
an institution generally represented as whimsical* 

The young warrior among the ancient Ger- 
mans, as well as among the modern knights^ 
was armed> for the first time, with certain cere- 
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motufis proper to in^iie martial «dor; but 
etttYafay^ considered as a civil and military in^ 
filitiitton, is as late as the eleventh century. The 
previsms discipline^ and solemnities of initiation 
aie to be found in books of kn^hthood* VatoTi 
bummiity, conitesy, justice and honor were m 
characterastics. To tliese were added religion \ 
which, by infusing a large portion of entbusi* 
astic zeal, carried them all to a romantic excess, 
wonderfuHyisuited to the genius of the age, and 
productive of tbe greatest and most permanent 
effects, both upon policy and manners. 

War was carried on with less ferocity, when 
bumanity, no less than courage, came to be 
cfeemed the ornament of knighthood ; and knight- 
hood a distinction superior to royalty, and an 
honor, which princes were proud to receive 
from the hands of private gentlemen. More 
gentle and polished manners were introduced, 
when courtesy was recommended as the most 
amiable of knighdy virtues, and every knight 
devoted himself to the service of a lady. Vio. 
lence and oppression decreased, when it was ac« 
counted meritorious to check and punish them. 
A scrupulous adherence to truth, with the most 
retigtous attention to fulfil every engagement, 
but particularly those between ttie sexes, as 
more easily violated, became the distinguishing 
character of a gentleman, because chivalry was 
regarded as the school of honor, and inculcated 
the most delicate sensibility with respect to that 
point ; and valor, seconded by so many motives 
of love, religioni and virtuCi became altogether 
irrcsistabie. 
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That the spirit of Chivaliy sometimes rose 
to an extravagant height^ and bad often a per- 
nicious tendency^ must, however, be allowed* 
In Spain, under the influence of a romantic gal^ 
lantry, it p^ave birth to a series of wild adven- 
tures, which have been deservedly ridiculed. 
In the train of Norman ambition, it extinguished 
the liberties of England, and deluged Italy in 
Uood ; and we shall soon see it, at the call of 
superstition, and as the engine of papal power, 
desolate Asia under the banner of the cross. 
But these ought not to be considered as argu« 
ments against an institution, laudable in itself, 
and necessary at the time of its foundation. 
And those, who pretend to despise it, the advor»^ 
cates of ancient barbarism and ancient rusticity, 
ought to remember, that chivalry not only fii^t 
taught mankind to carry the civilities of peace 
into the operations of war, and to mingle polite- 
ness with the use of the sword, but roused the 
human soul from its lethargy, invigorated the 
human character, even while it softened it, and 
produced exploits, which.antiquity cannot paral* 
iel. Nor ought they to forget, that it gave 
variety, elegance, and pleasure, to the inter^ 
course of life, by making women a more essen^ 
tial part of society ; and is therefore entitled to' 
our gratitude, though the point of honor, and 
the refinements in gallantry, its more doubtfujl^ 
effects, should be excluded from the iis^ove'^ 
ments in modern manners. 
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CHAP. XXL 

Oftkejirst Crusade to the Holy Land, in order 
to drive the Infidek from Jerusalem^ A. D. 
1096. 
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>PE Gregory VII. among other vast ideas, 
had formed the project of uniting the western 
Christians against the Mahometans, and of re« 
covering Palestine from the hands of those infi. 
dels ; and his quarrels with the Emjicror Henry 
IV. by which he declared himself an enemy to 
the civil power of princes, only could have ob- 
scrueted the progress of this undertaking, con* 
ducted by so able a politician, at a time when the 
minds of men were so fully prepared for such 
an enterprize. 

Tht work, however, was reserved for a mean- 
er instrument ; for a man, whose condition could 
excite no jealousy, and whose head was as weak 
as his imagination was warm. But before we 
mention this man, it will be necessary to say a 
few words of the state of the East at that time, 
and of the passion for pilgrimages, which then 
prevailed then in Europe. 

We naturally view, with veneration and de- 
light, those places which have been the residence 
of any illustrious personage, or the scene of any 
great transaction* Hence the enthusiasm with 
which the literati still visit the ruins of Athens 
and Rome ; and hence flowed the superstitious 
devotion with which Christians, from the earliest 
age of the church, were accustomed to visit that 
country, where their religion had taken its rise, 
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^miens in Picardy, revived the project of Gre- 
gory VIL of leading all the forces of Christen* 
dom against the Infidels, and of driving them 
out of the Holy land. He had made Uie pil- 
grimage to Jerusalem, and was so deeply af- 
fected with the danger to which that act of piety 
now exposed Christians, that he ran from pro- 
vince to province on his return, with a crucifix 
in his hand, exciting princes and people to this 
holy war ; and wherever he came, he kindled the 
same enthusiastic ardor for it, with which he 
himself was animated. 

Urban H. who had at first been doubtful of i 
the success of such a project, at length entered | 
into Peter's views, and summoned a council at : 
Placentia, which was obliged to be held in the 'i 
open fields, no hall being sufiicient to contain } 
the multitude. It consisted of four thousand n 
ecclesiastics, and thirty thousand seculars, who • 
ail declared for the war against the infidels, but k 
none of them heartily engaged in the enterprizc. \ 
Urban, therefore, found it necessary to call i 
another council the same year at Clermont in i 
Auvergne, where the greatest prelates, nobles, ; 
and princes attended ; and when the pope atui 
the hermit had concluded their pathetic exhorta- 
tions, the whole assembly, as if imi^elled by an 
immediate inspiration, exclaimed with one voice; 
** It is the will of God ! It is the will of God !" 
Words which were deemed so memorable, and 
believed to be so much the result of a divine in- 
fluence^ that they were employed as a motto on 
the sacred standard, and as the signal of rendez- 
vous and battle, in all the future exploits of the 
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.champions cf the Cross.; the symbol chosen 
.by the devoted combatants, as the badge of 
Tiiniofi, and affixed to their right shoulder. Hence 
Ijdiehr expedition got the name of a Crusade. 



CHAP. XXIII. 

Of the Number of Adventurers. 

PERSONS of all ranks flew to arms with the 
utmo&t ardor ; not only the gallant nobles of that 
age, with martial followers, whom the boldness of 
a romantic enterprise might have been apt to 
allure, but men in the more humble and pacific 
Nations of life, ecclesiastics of every order ; and 
eyen women, concealing their sex beneath tlie 
disguise of armor, engaged with emulation in an 
undertaking, which was deemed so sacred and 
meritorious. The greatest criminals were for- 
ward in a service, which they regarded as a pro- 
pitiaiicHi for all their crimes. If they succeeded, 
they hoped to make their fortune in this world ; 
and if they died, they were promised a crown of 
glory in the world to come. Devotion, passion, 
prqudice, and habit, all contributed to the same 
end; and the combination of so many causes 
produced that wonderful emigration, which 
made the princess Anna Commena say, ** that 
Europe loosened from its foundation, and im<- 
pelled by its moving principle, seemed in one 
united body to precipitate itself upon Asia.** 
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The number of adventurers soon became so 
great, that their more experienced leaders, Hugh 
count of Vermandois^ brother to tlie French 
king, Robert, duke of Normandy, Raymond; 
count of Thoulouse, Godfrey of Bouillon, prince 
of Brabant, and Stephen, count Blois, became 
apprehensive, lest the^ greatness of the arma- 
ment should defeat its purpose ; so tliat they 
permitted an undisciplined multitude, computed 
at three hundred thousand men, to go before 
them, under the command of Peter the Hermit, 
Walter the Moneyless, and other wild fanatics. 

Peter and his army, before which he walked 
with sandals on his f^t, and a rope about his 
waist, took the road to Constantinople, through 
Hungary and Bulgaria* Godescald, a German 
priest, and his banditti, took the same route ; and 
trusting that Heaven by supernatural means, 
would supply all their necessities, they made no 
provision for subsistence on their march. But 
4hey soon found themselves oWiged to obtain by 
plunder what they had vainly expected from 
miracles. 

Want is ingenious in sugfgesting pretences 
for its supply. Their fury first discharged itself 
upon the jews. As the soldiers of Jesus Christ, 
they thought thefnselves authorized to take re- 
venge upon his murderers. Accordingly they 
fell upon these unhappy people, and put to ibl^ 
sword without mercy such as would not submit 
to baptism, seizing their effects as a lawful prize. 

But jews not being every where to be 
found, these pious robbers, who had tasted the 
sweets of plunder, and were under no military 
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ftgulaticms, pillaged without distinction ; till the 
iohabitants of the countriesi through which thef 
passed, ro^, and cut them almost all off. The 
Hermit, hbwever, and the remnant of his army^ 
consisting of twenty thousand starving wretches, 
at length reached Constantinople, where he re- 
ceived a fresh supply of German and Italian vag« 
abends^ who were guilty of the greatest disor- 
ders, pillaging even the churches. 

Asia, like Europe, was then cUvided into a 
number of little states, comfM^hended under the 
great ones. The Turkish princes paid an empty 
homage to the Caliphs, but were in reality their 
masters ; and the Sultans, who were very nu- 
merous, weakened still further the empire of 
Mahemiet, by continual wara with each other^ 
the necessary consequence of divided sway. 
The soldiers of the cross, therefore, who, when 
mustered on the Banks of the Bosphorus, amount- 
ed to the incredible number of one huncked thou- 
tand horsemen, and six hundred thousand foot^ 
were sufficient to have conquered all Asia, had 
they been united under one head, or command- 
ed by leaders who observed any concert in their 
operations* But they were unhappily conducted 
by men of the most independent, intractabkf 
spirits, unacquainted with discipline, and ene- 
tmes to civil or military subordination. Their 
8^1, however, their bravery, and their irresista- 
blc force, still carried them forward, and ad- 
vanced them to the gi^at end of their enterprize, 
in spite of every obstacle ; the scarcity of pro- 
visions, the excesses of fatigue, and the influ- 
ence of unknown climes* After an obstinate siege 
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they took Nice, the seat of old Soliman, Sultan 
of Syria, whose army they had twice defeated* 
They made themselves masters of Antioch, the 
seat of another Sultan, and entirely broke the 
strength of the Turks, who had so long tyran- 
nized over the Arabs* 



CHAP. XXIV. 

The Crusaders besiege and take Jerusalem^ 

A. D. 1099. 

THE 'Caliph of Egypt, whose alliance the 
Christians had hitherto courted, recovered, on 
the fall of the Turkish power, the authority of 
the Caliphs of Jerusalem ; upon which he^ sent 
ambassadors to the leaders of the Crusade, in- 
forming them, that they might perform their re* 
ligious vows, if they came disarmed to that city i 
and that all Christian pilgrims, who should 
thenceforth visit the holy sepulchre, might ex- 
pect the same good treatment, which they had 
ever received from his predecessors. His offer 
was however rejected. He was required to yield 
up the city to the Christians ; and on his refusal 
the champions of the Cross advanced to the siege 
of Jerusalem, the great object of their armament, 
and the acquisition of which, they considered as 
the consummation of their labors* 

These pious adventurers were now much di- 
minished by the detachments they had made, 
and the disasters they had undergone, and what 
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is almost incredible, according to the testimony 
of most historians, they did not exceed twenty 
thousand foot, and fifteen hundred horse, while 
the garrison of Jerusalem consisted of forty thou- 
sand men. But be it as it may, after a siege of 
five weeks, they took the city by assault, and 
put the garrison and inhabitants to the sword 
without distinction* Arms protected not the 
brave, nor submission the timid. No age nor 
sex was spared. Infants perished by the same 
sword that pierced their mothers, while implor- 
ing mercy. The streets of Jerusalem were 
covered with heaps of slain ; and the shrieks of 
agony or despair still resounded from every 
house, when these triumphant warriors, glut- 
ted with slaughter, threw aside their arms, yet 
streaming with blood, and advanced with naked 
feet and bended knees to the sepulchre of the 
Prince of Peace ! — So inconsistent is human 
nature with itself; and so easily does superstitioii 
associate with the most heroic courage, and witb 
the fiercest barbarity.. 



CHAP. XXV. 

Of Henry the Second^ and Thomas Becket. 

HENRY Plantagenet, who was crowned king 
of England, A. D.* 1 154, was by far the greatest 
prince of his time. He soon discovered amazing 
abilities for government, and hi\d performed, in 
the sixteenth year of His age, actions that would 
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.have dignified the most experienced warriors. 
At his accession to the throne, he found the con« 
4ition of the English boroughs greatly bettered, 
by the privileges granted them in the struggles 
between their late kings and the nobility. Henry 
perceived the good policy of this, and brought 
the boroughs to such a height, that if a bond- 
man or servant r^emained in a borough a year 
and a day, he was by such residence made free. 
He demolished many of the castles which had 
been built by the barons ; but when he came to 
touch the clergy, he found their usurpation not 
to be shaken* He perceived that the root of their 
enormoiis disorders lay at Rome, where the popes 
had exempted church- men not only frcwn lay 
courts, but civil taxes. The bloody cruelties 
and disorders, occasioned by these exemptions, 
all over the kingdom, would be incredible, were 
they not attested by the most unquestionable 
evidences. 

Unfortunately for Henry, the head of the En- 
glish church, and chancellor of the kingdom, was 
the celebrated Thomas Becket. This man, pow- 
erful by his offices, and still more so by his 
popularity, arrising from a pretended sanctity, 
M^s violent, intrepid, and a determined enemy 
to temporal power of every kind, but withal, cool 
and politic. The king assembled his nobility at 
Clarendon, the name of which place is still fa- 
mous for the constitutions there enacted ; which, 
in fact, abolished the authority of the Rombh 
see over the English clergy. Becket finding it 
in vain to resist the stream, signed those consti- 
tutions, till they could be ratified by the pope ; 
wbo, as he foresaw, rejected tlienu 
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Hemy, though a prince of the most deter- 
mined spirit of any c^ his time, was then em- 
brofled with all his neighbors ; and the see of 
Rome was at the same time in its meridian gran* 
deun Becket havhig been arraigned and con« 
Ticted of robbing the public while he was chan-* 
oellor, fled to France, where the pope md the 
French king espoused his quarrel. The etkct 
mSf diat all the English clergy who were on die 
ting's side, were excommunicated, and the sub-^ 
jects absolved from their allegiance. This dis- 
concerted Henry so much, that he submitted to 
treat with, aiMl even to be insulted by his rebel 
prelate, who returr^d triumphantly through the 
streets of London in 1170* 



CHAP. XXVI. 
Of the Murder of Thomas Beckett 

NOTHING could exceed the insolence^ with 
which Becket conducted himself, upon his first 
landing in England. He immediately began to 
launch forth his thunders against those who had 
been his former opposers. Against the archbish* 
op of York, he denounced sentence of suspen^ 
sion ; and the bishops of London and Salisbury 
he actually excommunicated. 

Henry was in Normandy, while the primate 
was thtis parading through the kingdom ; and it 
ivas not without the utmost iodtgimtion, that he 
itccived information of his turbi2cftt insolence^ 
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When the suspended and excommunicated pre* 
lates arrived with their complaints, his angler 
knew no bounds. He broke forth into the most 
acrimonious expressions against that arrogant 
church- man, whom he had raised from the low- 
est station to be the plague of his life, and the 
continual disturber of his government. The 
archbishop of York remarked to him, that as 
long as Becket lived, he could never expect to 
enjoy peace or tranquility ; and the king himself 
burst out into an exclamation, thut he had no 
friends about him, otherwise he would not have 
been so long exposed to the insults of that ua« 
grateful hypocrite. These words excited the 
attention of the whole court ; and armed four of 
his most resolute attendants to gratify their men- 
arcH^s secret inclinations. The names of these 
knights and gentlemen of his household were 
Reginal Fitz-Urse, William de Tracy, Hugh de 
Moreville, and Richard Brito, who immediately 
communicated their thoughts to each other. 
They instantly bound themselves by *an oath to 
reveqge the klng*s quairel ; and secretly reuring 
from court, took shipping at difierent ports, and 
met the next day at the castle of Saltwode^ within 
six miles of Canterbury. 

Some menacing expressions which they had 
dropt, and their sudden departure, gave the 
king reason to suspect their design. He there- 
fore sent messengers to overtake and forbid 
them', in bis name^ to commit any violence.^ 
B^t these orders arrived too late to prevent their 
fatal purpose. The conspirators being joined by 
j^me assistants at* the place of their meeting^ 
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proceeded to Canterbury with all that haste their 
bloody intentions required. Advancing directly 
toBecket's house, and entering his apartment, 
they reproached him very severely for the rash- 
ness and insolence of his conduct ; as if they had 
been willing to enjoy his terrors before they de« 
strayed him* Becket, however, was not in the 
least terrified; but vindicated his actions with 
that zeal and resolution, which nothing, probably, 
short of his consciousness of innocence could 
inspire. The conspirators felt the force of bis 
replies; and were particularly enraged at a 
cbaige of ingratitude, which he objected to three 
of them, who had been formerly retained in his 
senrice. 

During thb altercation, the time approached 
forBecket to assist at Vespers, whither he went 
unguarded, the con^irators following, and pre* 
psmng for their attempt. As soon . as he had 
rcacl^ the altar, where it is just to think he as* 
pued at the glory of martyrdom, they all fell 
upon him ; and having cloven his head with re- 
peated blows, he dropt down dead before the 
altar of St. Benedict, which was besmeared with 
his blood and brains. 



^ CHAP. XXVIL 

Of the Impression which Beckefs MsassinO' 
tion made on the People. 

THE circumstances of Becket's murder, the 
place where it was perpetrated^ and the fortitude 
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tvith which the prdate resigned him^lf to his 
fate, made a most surprizmg impression on tlie 
people. No sooner was his deadi known> thaa 
the people rushed into the church to see the 
body; and dipping their hands in his bloody 
croosed themselves with it; as with that of a sain t« 

The clergy, whose interest it was to have 
Becket considered as a saint, and perhaps who 
were sincere in their belief considering the times 
we treat of, did all that lay in their power to 
magnify his sanctity, to extol the merits of his 
martyrdom, and to hold him out as the fittest ob« 
ject for the veneration of the people. Their en- 
deavors soon prevailed* Innumerable were tlie 
miracles said to be wrought at his tomb. It was 
not sufficient that his Sonne had the power of 
restcmng dead men to life i it restored also cows, 
dogs and horses. It was reported, and hdieved^ 
that he rose from his coffin before he was buried, 
tolightthetapersdesigiiedforhisfuneral; norvras 
he remiss when the ftmeral ceremony was over, 
in stretclung forth his hands to give his benedic* 
tion to the people. Thus Becket became a saint ; 
md the king was strongly suspected of having 
procured his assassination. 

Nothing could exceed the king's constema- 
tion upon receiving the first news of this prelate's 
catastrophe.* He was instantly sensible that the 
murder would ultimately be imputed to him. 
He was apprized that his death would effect 
what his opposition could not do ; and would 
procure those advantages to the church, which 
It had been the study of his whole reign to 
lefuse* These considerations gave him the 
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most unfeigned concern. He shut himself up in 
darkness, refusing even the attendance of his 
domestics. He even refused, during three days, 
aH nourishment. The qourtiers dreading the 
effects of his regret, were obliged to break into 
his solitude ; and mduced him at last* to be re« 
condled to a measure that he could not redress* 
The pope soon after being made sensible of the 
king's innocence, granted him his pardon ; but 
upon condition tlmt be would make every future 
submission, and perform every injunction that 
the holy see should require. All things being 
thus adjusted, the assassins who had murdered 
Becket, retired in safety to the enjoyment of their 
former dignities and honors ; and the king, in 
order to diver the minds of the people to a dif- 
^nt object, undertook an expedition against 
Ireland, which he conquered and took pos« 
session of, A. D. 1172. 



CHAP. XXVIIL 

^ing John resigns his Crmxm into the Hands of 
the Pope^s Nuncio^ A. D. 1213. 

JOHN had. several contests with the Pope, 
who excommunicated him, and absolved the 
people of England from their oath of allegiance. 
At last he informed him that he was resolved to 
deprive him of his kingdom, and to give it to 
Philip king of France. Accordingly, Philip 
Wied a great army, and summoned aU the vas- 
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sals of the crown to attend him at Houen, he col- 
lected a fleet of seventeen hundred vessels in the 
sea ports of Normandy and Picardy, already de- 
vouring in imagination tlie kingdom he was ap- 
pointed to possess. 

John, who, unsetded and apprehensive, scarce- 
ly knew where to turn, was still able to make 
an expiring effort to receive the enemy. All 
hated as he was, on account of his bad conduct; 
the natural enmity between the French and the 
English, the name of king which he still retain- 
ed, and some remaming power, put him at the 
head of sixty thousand men, a sufficient num- 
ber, indeed, btit not to be relied on, and with 
these he advanced to Dover. * 

Europe now regarded the important prepara- 
tions on both sides with impatience ; and the 
decisive blow was expected in which the church 
was to triumph, or to be overthrown. But 
neither Philip nor John had ability equal to the 
pontiff by whom they were actuated. He ap- 
j>eared, on this occasion, too refined a politician 
for either. He only intended to make use of 
Philip^s power to intitpidate his refractory son, 
not to destroy him. He expected more advan- 
tage from his agreement with a prince, so abject 
both of character and fortune, than from his alii- 
ance with a great and victorious monarch ; who, 
having nothing else left to conquer, might con- 
vert his power against his tenefactor. He, there- 
fore, secretly commissioned Pandulph, bis 
legate, to admit of John's submission, in case it 
should be offered, and he dictated the terms 
which would be proper for him to impose. In 
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consequence of this,, the legate passed through 
France^ Wherehe beheld Philip's great annament 
ready to set s^l, and hl^ly ' eommended the 
monarch's zeaL and expedition. From thence he 
went in person ; or, as some say, sent over* an en^ 
voy, to Dover, under preteiiuc of negociating 
with the barons, and had a conference with John 
upon his arrival. He ihere represented to. this 
forlorn prince, the .number of his enemies, the 
hatred of liis own subjects, and the secret con- 
federacy there was in England against him. He 
intimated that there was but one way to secuk^ 
him from impending danger ; which was to put 
lumself under the pope's protection, who was a 
merciful father,. and still willing to receive a re* 
pentant sinner to his bosom. 

John was too much intimidated by the mani- 
fest danger of his situation, not to embrace every 
means offered for his safety. He assented to the 
truth of the legate's remonstrances, and took an 
oath to perform whatever stipulations the pope 
should impose. Having .thus sworn to the pei^ 
formance of an unknown command, the artful 
Italian so well managed the barons, and so ef- 
fectually intimidated the king, that he persuaded 
him to take the most extraordinary oath in all 
the records of history, before all the people, upon 
his knees, and with his hands held up between 
those of the legate. 

" I John, by the grace of God, king of Eng. 
land, and lord of Ireland, in order to expiate my 
sins, from my own free will, and the advice of 
my barons, give to the church of Rome, to Pope 
Innocent, and his successors, the kingdom of 
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England, and all other prerogatives of my crown. 
I will bereafttr bold them as the pope's vassal. 
I will be faithful to God, to the church of Roitie^ 
to the pope my master, and his successcns l^iti- 
mately elected. I promise to pay him a tribute 
of a thousand marks yearly ; to wit, seven hun- 
dred for the kingdom of England, and three hun- 
dred for the kingdom of Ireland." Having thus 
done homage to the legate; he received the 
crown, which had been supposed to have forfeit- 
ed, while the legate trampled under his feet the 
tribute which John had consented to pay. 

Thus after all his armaments and expectationis, 
Philip saw himself disappointed of his prey, and 
perceived that the pope had over-reacfaed him in 
this transaction. 



CHAP. XXIX. 

Magna Charta resigned by King John^ 

A. D. 1216. 

THE English Barons, fired with indignation 
at the meanness of their king, had recourse to 
arms, and demanded a re-establishment of the 
laws of Edward the Confessor, and a renewal of 
the charter of Henry the First ; which being re- 
fused by the king, they elected Robert Fitzwal- 
tor for their general, whom they dignified with 
the titles of A Mareschal of the army of God, 
and of the Holy Church," and proceeded without 
further ceremony to make war upon the king. 
They besieged Northampton^ they took Bedford, 
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they were joyfully rewived into London. They 
wrote circular letters to all the nobility and gen- 
tlemen^ who had not declared in their favor, and 
menaced their estates with devastation, in case of 
refusal or delay. 

In the mean time, the timid king was left at a 
place called Odiham in Surry, with a mean re- 
tinue of only seven knights, where he vainly en- 
deavored to avert the storm by the mediation of 
his bishops and ministers. He appealed to arch- 
bishop Langton against those fierce remonstrants, 
little suspecting that the primate himself was 
leagued against him. He desired him to fulmi- 
nate the thunders of the church upon those who 
liad taken arms against their prince ; and aggra- 
vated the impiety of the opposition^ as he was 
engaged in the pious and noble dudes of the 
crusade, I^ngton permitted tiie tyrant to waste 
his passion in empty complaints, and declared 
he would not pass any censure where he found 
no dehnquent. He promised, indeed, that mudi 
might be done, in case some foreign auxiliarieSf 
which John had lately brought over, were dis- 
missed ; atid the weak prince supposing his ad- 
vice sincere, disbanded a great body of Germans 
and Flemings, whom he had retained in his ser- 
vice. When the king had thus left himself with- 
out protection, he then thought it was the duty 
of Langton to perform his promise ; and to give 
him the aid of the church, since he had dis- 
carded all temporal assistance. But what was 
,his surprise, when the archbishop refused to ex- 
communicate a single baron, but peremptorily 
opposed his commands. John, stung with re- 
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sentment and regret, knew npt where to turn 
for advice and comfort. As lie had hitherto 
Sported with the happiness of mankind, he found 
none that did not secretly rejoice in his sufier«- 
ings. He now began to think that any terms 
were to be complied with ; and tlvat it was better 
to reign arlimited prinCei than sacrifice his crown, 
and perhaps his life^ to ambition. But first he 
offered to refer all . differences to the pope alone, 
or to eight barons, four to be chosen by himself, 
and four by the confedo'ates. This the barons 
scornfully rejected. He then assured them that 
he would submit at discretion ; and tliat it was 
his supreme pleasure to grant all their demands. 
A conference was accordingly appointed, and all 
things adjusted for this most important treaty. 

The ground where the king^s commissioners 
met the barons, was between Stains and Wind- 
sor, »t a place called Runimede^ still held in rev- 
crence . by posterity, as the spot Where the 
£itandand of freedom was first erected in England. 
'I'here the barons ap{)cared with a vast number 
of knights and warriors, on the fifteenth day. of 
June> while those on the king's part, came a day 
or two after. 

Both sides encamped apart, like open ene- 
mies. l*]ie debates between power and prece- 
dent are generally but of short continuance. 
'J'he barons determined on carrying their aims, 
would admit bf few abatements ; and the king's 
agents being for the most part in their interests, 
few debates ensued. After some days, the king, 
with a facility that was somewhat suspicious, 
signed and scaled the charter required of him; a 
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charter which continues in fortee to this day, and 
is that famous bulwarik of English liberty, which 
now goes by the name of Magna Charta. 

This famous deed, either granted or secured 
very important privileges to those brders of thfe 
kimgdomj who were already possessed of free- 
dom, namely to the clergy, ihfe barons, and the 
gentlemen ; * as for the inferioi','and the greatest 
part of the people, they were still held as slaves, 
and it was long before they could come to a par- 
ticipation of legal protection. 



CHAP. XXX. 

Of Edward the Ftrit, and thie Origin of the 
Title ofthe Prince of ft^aks. 

ED WARD* I. came to the throne of Eng- 
land, A. D. 1272. He was crdwned on his re- 
turii from Palestine, where, with only 10,000 
Englishmen, he struck ^a general panic into the 
Saracens. He narrowly escaped being murdered 
there by an. asisassin, from whom he received a 
wound in his arm, which was given by a poison- 
ed dagger ; and it is affirmed that lie owed his 
life to the affection of Eleanor his queen, who 
was with him, and sucked the venom out of the 
wound; 

He was a brave and politic prince, and being 
perfectly well acquainted with the laws, interests, 
and constitution of his kingdom^ the wisdom 
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and policy of his regulations, have justly given 
him the title of the English Justinian. 

He granted certain privileges to the cinque- 
ports, which, though now very inconsiderable, 
were then obliged to attend the king when he 
went beyopd sea, with fifty^seven ships; each 
having twenty armed soldiers on board, and to 
maintain them at their own costs for the space of 
fifteen days. 

Edward, having defeated ahd killed Llewellyn, 
a petty king of Wale$, who had revolted, after- 
wards summoned a parliament at Ruthen, where 
it was resolved i that Wales should be insepara* 
bly united to England. But some of the Welsh 
nobles telling the king, that he would never 
jjeac^bly enjoy their country, till they were 
governed by a prince of their own nation, he 
sent for his queen, who was then pregnant, to lie 
in at Caernarvon, where she was brought to bed 
oS a prince, whom ^ the states of Wales ac- 
knowledged for their sovereign ; and since that 
time, the eldest sons of the kings of England 
have borne the title of the Prince of Wales. 

Soon after this Queen Eleanor died at Grant* 
ham in Lincolnshire; to whose memory the 
king erected a cross at every place where the 
corpse rested in the way to Westminster. 
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CHAP. XXXL 



Of the Swiss Cantons^ 

THE inhabitants of Switzerland are the de- 
scendants of the ancient Helvetii, subdued by 
Julius Caesar. Their mountainousi uninviting 
situation formed a better security for their liber- 
ties, than their forts or armies ; and the same is 
the case at present. They continued long under 
litde better than a nominal subjection to the 
Burgundians and Germans, till about the year 
1300, when the Emperor Albert, treated them 
with so much rigor, that they petitioned him 
against the cruelty of his governors. They 
served only to redouble the hardships of the 
people ; and one of Albert's Austrian governors, 
Grisler^ in the wantonness of tyranny, set up a 
hat upon a pole, to which he ordered the natives 
to pay as much respect as to himself. One 
William Tell, being observed to pass frequent- 
ly without taking notice of the hat, and being an 
excellent marksman, the tyrant condemned him 
to be hanged, unless he cleft an apple upon his 
son's head, at a certain distance, with an arrow. 
Tell had the dexterity to cleave the apple, 
though the distance was very considerable, with- 
out hitting the child* The tyrant perceiving that 
he had another arrow concealed under his cloak, 
asked him for what purpose? To which he 
boldly replied, " To have shot you to the heart, 
if I had had the misfortune to kill my son." 
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The enraged governor, ordered him to be im- 
prisoned. He soon' made his escape; and his 
fellow citizens, animated by his fortitude and 
patriotism, flew to arms, attacked and van- 
quished Grisler, who was shot to death by Tell, 
and the independency of the several states of this 
country, now called the Thirteen Cantons, un- 
der a republican form of government, took ptace 
immediately ; which was perpetuated by a league 
among themselves, in the year 1315 ; and con- 
firmed by treaty with tlie other powers of Eu- 
rope, 1649. Seveh of these Cantons arc Roman 
Catholics, and six protestants*. 

Whether all the incidents of Tell*s story be 
true' or fabulous, the men (whoever they were) 
who roused and incited their fellow-citizens to 
throw off the Austrian yoke, deserve to be re- 
garded ^s patriots, having been undoubtedly 
actuated by that principle, so dear to every g;en- , 
erous heart, thfe spirit of independence. 



CHAP. XXXII. 

r 

Of Edward the Thrd. 

EDWARD the III, mounted the throne in 
1327. He wa^ th^n under the tuition of his 
mother, who cohabited with Mortimer ; and they 
endeavored to keep possession of their power, 
by executing many popular measure^ and put- 
ting an end to all national difierences with Scot- 
land. Edward, young as he was, was too seiisi-^ 
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ble of their designs. • He surprised them in per- 
son, at the head of a few chosen friends, in the 
castle of Nottingham. Mortimer wasignomini- 
(Hisly put to a public death, and the <jueen herself 
was confined for life. 

It was not long before Edward found means 
to quarrel witji David, king of Scotland, who 
had married his sister, and who was driven to 
France by Edward Baliol, who acted as Ed- 
ward's tributary king and general. • 

Soon after, upon the death of Charles the Fair, 
king of France (without issue,) who had suc- 
ceeded by virtue of the Salic law, which the 
French pretended cut off all female successioii 
to that crown, Philip of Valois claimed it, as 
being ^he nes^t heir male by succession ; but he 
was opposed by Edward, as being the son of 
Isabella, who was sister to the three late kings 
of France, and first in the female succession. 
The former was preferred, but the ease being 
doubtful, Edward pursued^ his claim, and in. 
vaded France with a powerful army. 

On this occasion, the vast difference between 
the feudal constitutions of France, which were 
then in full force, and the government of Eng.. 
land, more favorable to public liberty, appeared. 
The French officers knew no subordination. 
They and their men ,were equally undisciplined 
and disobedient, though far more numerous 
than their enemies in the field* The Eqglish 
freemen, on tlie other hand, having now vast 
property to .fight for, which' they could call their 
own, independent of a feudal law, knew its value, 
and had learned to defend it, by providing 
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themselves with proper armor, and submiti 
to military exercises and proper subclrdinatk 
in the field. The war, on tiie part of Edwai 
was, therefore^ a continued scene of success 
victory. 



CHAP- XXXIIL 

» 

" The Battles ofCressy and Foic tiers, 

AT Cressy, in 1346, Edward defeated 
French army, consisting of 100,000 men, chi 
by the valor of the prince of Wales, who 
but sixteen years of age, though the English 
not exceed 30,000. 

In this engagement thirty thousand of 
French were killed upon the field ; and, am 
this number were John king of Bohemia, Ja 
king of Majorca, Ralph duke c of Lorrain, ni 
counts, twelve hundred knights, fifteen hund 
gentlemen, and four thousand men at arms. 

There is something remarkable, in the fate ol 
the Bohemian monarch ; who, though bliiKl, wa^ 
yet willing to share in the engagement. 1'hii 
unfortunate prince, enquiring the fate of the day, 
was told that all was lost, and his son Charles 
obliged to retire desperately woundec^; and that 
the prince of Wales bore down every thing be- 
fore him. Having received this information, 
'blind as he was, he commanded his knights to 
lead him into the hottest part of the battle against 
the young warrior. Accordingly four of them 
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mstsd with Hm into the thickest part of the bat* 
||de» where they were all quickly slain. 

The whole French army took to flight, and 
were put to the sword by the pursuers without 
mercy, till night stopped the carnage. The king, 
bn his return to the camp, flew into the arms of 
the prince of Wales, and exclaimed, ^' My valiant 
son, continueas you have begun ; you have ac- 
quitted yourself nobly, and are worthy of the 
kingdom that will be your inheritance." Thenext 
morning was foggy, and a part of the militia of 
[Rouen coming to join the French army, were 
[touted by the English at the first onset. Many 
pore also were decoyed by the French standards, 
[which the victors placed upon the mountains, 
tod to which the fugitives resorted, where they 
were cut to pieces without mercy. 

Never was a victory more seasonable or less 
bloody to the English than this. Notwithstand- 
ing the great slaughter of the enemy, the con- 
I querors lost but one esquire, three knight^, and a 
few of inferior rank. 

I The crest of the king of Bohemia was three 
Dstrich feadiers, with this motto, Icb Dien; 
which signifies in the German language, I serve. 
This was thought to be a proper prize to per- 
petuate the victory ; and it was accordingly 
added to the arms of the prince of Wales, and it 
has been adopted by all his successors. 

"The battle of Poictiers was fought in 1356, 
between tlie Prince of Wales, and the French 
king John, but with greatly superior advantages 
in numbers, on the part of the French, who 
were totally defeated, and their king, and his 
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favorite son Philip taken prisoncn It is thaught' 
that the number of the French killed in this bat- 1 
tie, was double that of the EngKsh army ; but 
the modesty and politeness with Ti^hich the 
prince treated his royal prisoners, formed the 
brightest wreath in his garland. 

Historians relate, that the English first em- 
ployed cannon in these memorable battles, and 
declare that the French were not as yet acquaint- ^ 
ed with it. Their extraordinary success is partly ' 
imputed tathe surprize, which the novelty of 
these tremendojus messengers of death oc- 
casioned* 



CHAR XXXIV, 

David y King qfScotlandy is taken Priaoner. 

WHILE Edward was reaping victories upon 
the continent, the Scotch, ever willing to era- 
brace a favorite opportunity of rapine and re- 
venge, invaded the frontiers of England with a 
numerous army, headed b^ David Bruce their 
king. This unexpected invasion, at such a 
juncture, alarmed the English, but was not 
capable of intimidating them. Lionel, Edward's 
son, who was left guardian of England during 
his father's absence, was yet too young to take; 
upon him the command of an army. But the 
victories on the continent Seemeed to inspire 
even women with valor. Philippa, Edward's 
queen, took upon her the conduct of the field, 
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and prepare to repulse the eneimr in person. 
Accordingly, having made lord rercy general 
under her, she met the Scots at a place called 
Nevilles Cross, near Durham, and offered them 
battle. 

The Scotch king was no less impatient to en- 
gage. He imagined that he might obtain an 
easy victory against undisciplined troops, and 
headed by a v^oman. But he was miserably de* 
<:eived. His army was quickly routed, and 
driven from the field. Fifteen thousand of his 
men were cut to pieces ; and he himself with 
many of his nobles and knights were taken 
prisoners, and carried in triumph to London. 

Thus Edward, on his return, had the pleasure 
to see two crowned heads his captives at London. 
Both kings were afterwards ransomed ; but 
John returned to England, and died at the palace 
of the Savoy. 



CHAP. XXXV. 

Of the building of Windsor Castle^ and the In^ 
stitution of the Order of the Garter. 

THE magnificent castle of Windsor was 
built by Edward the HK and his method of 
conducting that work, may serve as a specimen 
of the condition of the people of that age. In- 
stead of alluring workmen by contracts and 
wages, he assessed every county in England to 
send him so many masons, tilers, and carpenters, 

H 
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as if he had been levying an army. Soldiers 
were enlisted only for a short time. They lived 
idle all ihc rest of the year, and commonly aU 
the rest of their lives. One successful campaign ^ 
by pay and plunder, and the ransom of prisoners, 
was supposed to be a small fortune to a man ; 
which was a great allurement to enter into the 
service. The wages of a master carpenter was 
rimitcd throughout the whole year to three- pence 
a day, and that of a common carpenter to two- 
pence. ' 

Ed\vard likewise instituted the order of the 
Garter, which is said to have had its rise from 
the Countess of Salisbury's dropping her garter 
at a ball, which the king taking up, presented to 
her, saying, honi soit qui mal y pense, 
** Evil to him who evil thinks ;" when observing 
several of the nobles smile, he added, " Many a 
man has laughed at the garter, who will think it 
a very great honcwr to wear such a one." 



CHAP. XXXVI. 

Of the Opinion we are to form of Edwarcfs 

Conquests. 

THE reign of Edward was rather brilliant 
than truly serviceable to his subjects. If Eng- 
land, during these shining triumphs on the con- 
4inent, gained any real advantages, it was only 
that of having a spirit of honor and elegance dif- 
fused among the higher ranks of the people. In 
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all conquestSi something is gained in civil life 

from the people subdued ; and as France was at 

that time evidently more civilized than England, 

those imitative islanders, as they were then called, 

adopted the arts of the people they overcame. 

The meanest soldier in th^ English army now 

began to follow bis leader from love, and not 

compulsion. He was brave from sentiment 

alone ; and had the honor of his country beating 

in his breast, even.though in the humblest station* 

This was the time when chivalry was at its 

highest pitch ; and many of the successes of 

England were owing to that romantic spirit, 

which the king endeavored to diffuse, and of 

which he was the most shining example. It was 

this spirit that, in some measure, served to soften 

the ferocity of the age ; being a mixture of love, 

generosity, and war» Instead of being taught 

the sciences, the sons of the nol^Iity were 

brought into the field, as soon as they were able, 

and instructed in no other arts but those of arms; 

such as the method of sitting on horseback, of 

wielding the lance, running at the ring, flourish* 

ing at the tournament, and addressing a mistress. 

To attain these, was considered as the sum of 

all human acquirements. And though war 

made their only study^ yet the rules of tactics, 

encampments, stratagems, and fortifications^ 

Were almost totally disregarded. 
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CHAP. XXXVII. 

OffFwkliffe, the first Reformer. 

IN the latter end of Edward's reign, John 
Wickliffe, a secular priest, educated at Oxford, 
began to propagate his doctrines ; and he has the 
honor of being^ the first person who had sagacity 
to see through the errors of the church of Rome, 

^ . arid courage enough to attempt a reformation. 
He denied the doctrine of the real presence, 
the supremacy of the church of Rome, and the 
merit of monastic vows. He lAaintained that 
the Scriptures were the sole rule of faith ; that 
the church was dependant on the state ; that the 
clergy ought to possess no estaties ; and that the 
numerous ceremonies of the church were hurt* 
f ul to true piety. In short, most of his doctrines 
were such, as the wisdom of posterity thought 
fit to establish ; and Wickliffe failed in being a 
reformer, only because the minds of men were 

^ not yet sufficiently ripened for the truths he en- 
deavored to inculcate. 

The clergy of that age did not fail to oppose 
Wickliffe with fury. But as his doctrihes were 
pleasing to the higher orders of the laity, he found 
protection from their indignation. John of 
Gaunt, duke of Lancaster was his particular 
friend and favorer ; and \yhen summoned to 
Appear before the bishop of London, that noble- 
man attended him into the court, and defended 
him both from the resentment of the clergy, and 
the rage of the populace. 
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However, in process of time, he had the satis« 
faction to see the people, who w^^ at first strong* 
ly prejudiced against him, entirely declaring m 
his favor ; and although he was often cited to 
appear before the prelates, yet, from the estimar 
tion he was held in, both among the higher and 
lower ranks of the laity, he was always dismissed 
without injury. In this manner lie continued 
during a long life, to lessen the credit of the 
clergy, both by his preaching and writings ; and 
at last died of a palsy, in tl^ year 1385, at his 
rectory of Lutterworth, in the county of Leicesi- 
ter ; and while the clergy took care to represent 
his death as a judgment from heaven, for his 
multiplied heresies and impieties. 



CHAP, xxxvni. 

Of the Insurrection occasioned by a PoH 7%x^ 

A. D. 1379. 

IN the reign of Richard, II. a poll tax was 
passed at twelve pence per head, on all above 
the age of sixteen. This being levied with sever* 
ity, caused an insurrection in Kent and Essex. 

A Blacksmith, well known by the name of 
Wat Tyler, was the first >vho excited the people 
to arms. The tax-gatherers coming to this man's 
house, while he was at work, demanded pay^ 
ment for his daughter, which he refused, alledg* 
ipg that she was in the age mentioned in the act^ 
One of the brutal collectors insisted on her being 

B 2 
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a full ^rown woman ; and imnntediately attempt- 
ed giving a very indecent proof of his assertion. 
This provoked the father to such a degree, thsit 
he instandy struck him dead with a blow of his 
hammer. The standers by applauded his spirit ; 
and, one and alt, resolved to defend his conduct. 
He was considered as a champion in the cause, 
and appointed the leader and spokesman of the 
people. 

It is easy to imagine the disorders committed 
by this tumultuous rabble. The whole neigh* 
borhood rose in arms. They burnt and plun- 
dered wherever they came, and revenged upon 
their former masters, all those insults which they 
had long sustained with impunity. 

As the discontent was general, the insurgents 
increased in proportion as they approached the 
capital. The flame soon propagated itself into 
Kent, Hertfordshire, Surry, Sussex, Sufiblk, 
Norfolk, Cambridge and Lincoln. They were 
found to amount to above an hundred thousand 
men, by the time they M'erc arrived at Black- 
heath ; from whence they sent a message to the 
king, who had taken shelter in the I'ower, de- 
siring a conference with him. With this mes- 
sage Richard was desirous of complying, but 
was intimidated by their fierce demeanor. 

In the mean time, they had entered the city^ 
burning and plundering the houses of such as 
were obnoxious from their power, or remarka- 
ble for their riches. They broke into the Savoy 
palace, belonging to the duke of Lancaster, and 
put several of his attendants to death. Their ani* 
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mosity was particularly levelled against the law* 
yersy to whom they shewed no mercy. 

Such was the vehemence of their fury^ that 
the king began to tremble for his own safety ; 
-and knowing that the Tower was not capable to 
-'sl^id against an assault, he went out among 
theniy and desired to know their demands. To 
this they made a very humble remonstrance, re- 
quiring a general pardon, the abolition of slavery^ 
&eedom of commerce in market- towns, and a 
fixed rent, instead of those services required by 
the tenure of the villanage. 

As these requests were reasonable, the king 
soon compTied ; and charters were accoixlingly 
made out, ratifying the grant. In the mean time, 
another body of these insurgents had broken into 
the Tower, and murdered the chancellor, the 
primate, and the treasurer, with some other of« 
ficers of distinction. They tlien divided them* 
selves into two parties, and took up their quar* 
ters in different parts of the city. 

At the head of one of these, was Wat Tyler, 
who led his men into Smithfield, where he was 
met by the king, who invited him to a confer- 
ence, under a pretence of hearing and redressing 
his grievances. Tyler ordering his companions 
to retire, till he should give them a signal, boldly 
ventured to meet the king in the midst of his 
retinue ; and accordingly began the conference. 
The demandsof this demagogue, are censured 
by all the hbtorians of the time, as insolent and 
extrav^nt ; and yet nothing can be more ju^ 
than those they have delivered for him. He re- 
quired that all slaves should be set free ; that att 
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codiinbmges shoJul(} be open to tt^ poor» a^ 
well as the rich ; . and that a geno^ pardon be 
passed for the late outr^es* Whilst he made 
these demands, he. now and tl^n lifted up his 
sw(^ in a menacing manner t which insolence 
so raised the indignation of William W^vvortb^ 
then mayor of London, attending on tlie king^ 
that, without considoing the dangef to which 
he exposed his majesty, he stunned Tyler with 
a blow of his mace ; while one of the king's 
knights riding up^ dispatclied him with his 

SWCH'd. 

The mutineers seeing their leader fall, pre- 
pared themselves to take revenge ; and their 
bows were now bent for execution, wheu 
Richard, though not yet quite sixteen years of 
age, rode up to the rebels, and, with admirable 
presence of mind, cried out, " Whjt, my peo- 
ple, will you then kill. your king? Be not con- 
cerned for your leader, I myself will now be 
your general. Follow me into |he field, aod ye 
shall have whatever you desire, '^ The awed 
multitude immediately desisted. They followed 
the king, as if mechanically, into the fields, and 
there he granted them the same charter, which 
he had before gmnted to their companions. 

These grants, for a short time, gained the king 
great popularity ; and it i» probable, it was his 
own desire to have them continued. But the 
nobles had long tasted the sw^ts of power, and 
were unwilling to admit any others to a partici- 
pation. The parliament soon revoked these 
charters of enfranchisement and pardon. The 
low people were reduced to the same slavish 



condkioni as before^ and i^veral of the ringleaders 
were punished with capital severity. The insur* 
rection of the barons against the king, are brand* 
ed in history with no great air of invective ; but 
the tumults of the people against the barons, arc 
marked with all the virulence of rejHroach ! 



CHAP. XXXIX. 

Henry the Fifth of England. 

HENRY the V. succeeded to the throne at 
25 years of age, and was crowned at West- 
minster, on the ninth c^ April, 1413. The next 
year commissioners were appointed for adjust* 
ing the disputes between the cf^owns of England 
and France. But Henry seeing that nothing 
could be done by negociation, resolved to have 
recourse to arms^ when' Chichely, archbishop of 
Canterbury, advised him to lay claim to the 
whole kingdom of France, as heir and successor 
of Edwand III. This war was approved by 
parliament. He therefore, demanded the crown 
of France as his right ; upon which, the Dauphin 
in contempt, sent him a present of a ton of ten- 
nis-balls, to let him know, that he thought him 
fitter for play than for war. But Henry sent him 
word, that he would soon repay him in such 
halls, as the strongest gates of Paris should not 
be rackets sufficient to rebound. 

Accordingly, in 1415, Henry embarked his 
army, amounting to 50,000 men, on board 1500 
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transports, and landed at Ha vre- de-Grace itm 
Normandy, when he immediately laid siege to 
Harfleur, which surrendered in five weeks. Sooa 
after which, the French, having assembled an. 
army six times superior to the king's, challenged 
him to fight, and Henry accepted it, though the 
French army consisted of 150,000 men, and 
the English were now reduced to 9000. 

The French, therefore, made rejoicings in 
their camp, as if the English were already de* 
feated, and even sent to Henry to know what he 
would give for his ransom. To which he re- 
plied, that a few hours would shew whose care 
it would be to make that provision. 

The English, though fatigued with their 
march, and almost starved for want of food, 
were inspired by the example of their brave king, 
and resolved to conquer or die. In this situa- 
tion, Henry sent David Gam, a Welsh captain, 
to reconnoitre the enemy, who bravely reported, 
that "there were enow to be killed, enow to be 
taken prisoners, and enow to run away." 

The king was encamped, October 25th, 1415^ 
on a plain near Agincourt, and having drawn up 
his soldiers in two lines, he disposed of them to 
so much advantage, and behaved with such ex- 
traordinary conduct and courage, that, by the 
blessing of divine Providence, whose assistance 
he publicly and solemnly implored before the 
action, by offering up prayers, and exhorting his 
troops to put all their trust in God, he gained a 
complete victory, after having been several times 
knocked down, and in the most imminent danger 
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of losing Ms life. The English killed upwards 
of 10,000 men, and took more prisoners than 
they had men in the army. 

Henry, who was as great a politician as a war* 
rior, made such alliances, and divided the French 
among themselves so effectually, that he forced 
the queen of France, whose husband Charles VI. 
was a lunatic, to agree to his marrying her 
daughter, the princess Catharine, to disinherit 
the Dauphin, and to declare Henry regent of 
France during her husband's life, and him and 
his issue successors to the French monarchy, 
which must at this time have been exterminated, 
had not the Scots furnished the Dauphin with 
vast supplies, and preserved the French crown 
for his head. Henry, however, made a tri- 
umphant entry into Paris, where the Dauphin 
was proscribed ; and after receiving the fealty of 
the French nobility, he returned to England to 
levy a force which might crush the Dauphin and 
the Scotch auxiliaries. He probably would have 
been successful, had he not died of a pleuritic dis* 
order, in tlie thirty-fourth year of his age, and 
the tenth of his reign. 

This prince possessed many eminent virtues, 
and his abilities were equally conspicuous in the 
cabinet, and in the field. The boldness of his 
plans were not less remarkable, than his personal 
valor in conducting them. He had the talent of 
attaching his friends by affability, and of gaining 
his enemies by address and clemency. Yet his 

^ teign was rather splendid than profitable. The 
treasqres of the nation were lavished on con- 

' ^^^% which even though they could have been 
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mainjtamed^ wodldhave pravedJnjuriousta.the 
laation. Neiccrtheless,^ he died fortunate^ by faU- 
ing in the midst of hi& viotories, and leaving his* ' 
8i£jects in the very height of his ^potation. 

The English^ triampbs, at diis time in France, 
produced scarce any good e&cts at home. Asthey^ 
grew warlike vthey became savage ; and panting 
lafter foreign possessions, forgot die arts df culti- i 
vatingthose that Jie nearer home. 

Our language, instead of improving, was mcM^ ! 
neglected than before. Langland and Chaucer ! 
had begun to profit it, and enrich it with new and 
jelegant constructions : but it was now seen to 
relapse into its former rudeness, and no poet or i 
historian of note was bom in this tempestuous 
period. 



CHAP. XL. 

Of Joan of Arc ^ or the Maid of Orleans. 

NOTHING could be more deplorable than 
the situation of Charles VH. on assuming his 
title to the crown of France. The English were 
masters of almost all the country ; and Henry 
VI. though yclr but an infant, was solemnly in- 
vested with re^l power by legates from Paris. 
The duke of Bedford was at the head of a nu« 
merous army, in the heart of the kingdom, read? 
to oppose every insurrection, while the duke of 
Burgundy, who had entered into a firnv confede- 
facy with him» still remained stedfast, and 
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seconded his claims. The EsltI of Salisbury had 
invested Orleans, and when it was near being 
surrendered, a country girl named Joan of Arc, 
who^ in the station c^a servant to a small inn, had 
been accustomed to tend the horses of the guests, 
umlertook to deliver France from the English. 
This girl, inflamed with the frequent accounts of 
the rencounters at the siege of Orleans, and af« 
fected with the distresses of her country, but more 
particularly with those of the youthful monarch, 
whose gallantry made him the idol of the softer sex, 
was seized with the wild desire of bringing relief 
to her sovereign^ in his present unhappy circum. 
stances* Her inexperienced mind, working day 
and night on this favoiite object, mistook tlie im- 
pulses of passion for heavenly inspirations ; and 
she fancied she saw visions, and heard voices ex- 
horting her to re-establish the throne of France, 
and expel the foreign invaders. 

Having got herself introduced to the king, 
she offered, in the name of the Supreme Creator, 
to raise the siege of Orleans, and conduct him 
to Rheims to be there crowned and anointed ; 
and she demanded, as the instrutnent of her 
future victories, a particular sword, which was 
kept in the church of St. Catharine of Fierbois* 
The more tlie king and his ministers were de- 
termined to give in to the illusion, the more 
scruples they pretended. An assembly of grave 
doctors and theologians were appointed to ex. 
anune Joan's mission, and pronounced it un- 
doubted and supernatural. l*he parliament also 
attested her inspiration ; and a jury of matrons 
decided her an unspotted virgin* Her requests 

I 
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were now granted. She was armed cap-a-pee> 
mounted on hors^-back, and shewn in that mar- 
tial habiliment to the whole people. Her dexter- 
ity in managing her steed, though acquired in 
her former station, was regarded as a fresh proof 
of her mission. Her former occupation was de- 
nied. She was converted into a shepherdess, an 
employment more agreeable to the ui^gination, 
than that of an ostler wench. Ten years were. 
subtracted from her age, in order to excite still 
more admiration, and she was received with the 
loudest acclamations by the people of all ranks. 
A ray of hope began to break through that of 
despair, in which the minds of men w^re in- 
volved. Heaven had now declared itself in favor 
of France, and laid bare its outstretched arm to 
take vengeance on her invaders. 



CHAP. XLL 

The Maid of Orleans obliges the English to 
raise the Siege of that Citt/y and conducts 
Charles to Rheims in order to be Crowned. 

THE English at first affected to speak with 
derision of the Maid and her lieavenly commis-. 
sion ; but their imagination was secretly struck 
with the strong persuasion which prevailed in 
aH around them. They found their courage 
daunted by degrees, and thence began to infer a. 
dlivine judgment hanging over them. A silent 
astenishment reigned among the troops, former- 
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ly SO elated with victory, and so fierce for the 
combat. 

The Maid entered the city of Orleans at the 
head of a convoy, arrayed in her military garb» 
and displayed her consecrated standard. She 
was received as a celestial deliverer by the gar- 
rison and inhabitants ; and by the instructions of 
count Dunois, commonly called the Bastard of 
Orleans, she actually obliged the English to 
raise the siege of that city, after defeating them 
in several attacks. 

The raising of the siege of Orleans was one 
part of the Maid's promise to Charles; the 
crowning him at Rheims was the other ; and she 
now vehemently insisted that he should set 
out immediately upon that enterprize. A few 
weeks before, such a proposal would have ap- 
peared altogether extravagant. Rheims lay in 
a distant quarter of the kingdom. It was then in 
the hands of a victorious enemy. The whole 
road which led to it, was occupied by their gar- 
risons ; and no imagination could have been so 
sanguine as to hope that such an attempt could ' 
possibly be carried into execution. But as things 
had now taken a turn, and it was^ extremely the 
interest of Charles to maintain the belief of some- 
thing extraordinary and divine in these events^ 
he resolved to follow the exhortations of his war- 
like prophetess, and to avail himself of the 
present consternation of the English. He ac- 
cordingly set out for Rheims at the head of 
twelve thousand men ; and scarcdy perceived as 
he passed along, that he was niarching through 
^ enemy's country. Every place opened its 
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gates to him. Rheims sent him its keys ; and 
the ceremony of his inauguration was performed 
with the holy oil, which a pidgeon is said to have 
brought from heaven to Clovis, on the first es- 
tabli^ment of the French monarchy. 

Charles, thus crowned and anointed, became 
more respectable in the eyes of all his subjects ; 
and seemed to derive, from a heavenly commis- 
sion, a new title to their allegiance. Many places 

submitted to him immediatelv after his corona-* 

... ^ 

tion ; and the whole nation was disposed to give 
him the most zealous testimonies of duty and 
affection. 



CHAP. XLIL 

The Maid of Orleans is taken Prisoner by the 
EngUsh and put to Death. 

THE Maid of Orleans, after the coronation 
of Charles, declared that her mission was now 
accomplished, and expressed her inclination to 
retire to the occupations and course of life, which 
became her sex. But the French officers, sensi- 
h\^ of the great advantages, which might still be 
reaped from her presence in the army, exhorted 
her to persevere, till the final expulsion of the 
English. In pursuance of this advice, she threw 
herself into a town besieged by the duke of Bur« 
gundy, assisted by the Earls of Arundel and 
Suffolk. The garrison, on her appearance, be- 
lieved themselves invincible. But their joy was 
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of short duration. The Maid was taken prisoner 
in a sally; and the duke of Bedford, resolved 
upon her ruin, ordered her to be tried by 
an ecclesiastical court for sorcery, impiety, 
iddiatry, and ma^ic. She was found guilty by^ 
her ignorant or iniquitous judges, of all these 
crimes, aggravated by heresy. Her revelations 
were declared to be inventions of the devil, to 
delude the people ; and this admirable heroine, 
to whom the more generous superstiuon of th^ 
ancients would have erected altars, was delivered 
over alive to the flames, and expiated, by that: 
dreadful punishment, the signal services which 
she had rendered her prince and her native. 
country. 

,The affiiirs of the Englisli, however, instead 
of being advanced by this act of cruelty, went^ 
every day .more and more to decay. 



CHAP. XLIII. 

Ofthe Murder ofEdwm-d V* and fas Brother. 

AS Edw^d when he came to the throne was 
only thirteen years of age^ his uncle Richard, 
duke of Gloucester, was appointed protector of 
the kingdom during his minority. But the citi- 
zens of .London offering him the crown,* he ac-: 
cepted it ; having first put to death all the nobili- 
ty and great men, whom he thought to be well? 
affected to the late king's family, 

J a 
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One crime ever ^ws on another; justice 
will revolt against fraud, and usurpation requires 
security.. As soon, therefore, as Richard was 
seated upon the throne, he sent the governor of 
the tower orders to put the' two young princes to 
death. But this brave man, whose name wa» 
Brackenbury, refused to be made the instrument 
of a tyrant's will, and submissively answered, 
that he knew not how to imbrue his hands in in. 
nocent blood. A fit instrument, however, was 
not long wanting. Sir James Tyrrel readily 
undertook the office, and Brackenbuty was or* 
dered to resign to him the keys for One night. 
He chose three associates, whom he employed 
to execute his barbarous commission, and con- 
ducted them about midnight, to the door of the 
chamber 'where the princes were lodged. They 
found the young princes in bed, and fallen into a 
sound sleep. After suffocating them with the 
bolster and pillows, they shewed their naked 
bodies to Tyrrel, who ordered them to be buried 
at the foot of the stair- case, deep in the ground, 
under a heap of stones. These facts appeared in 
the succeeding reign, being confessed by the 
perpetrators, ^ho, however, escaj^ed punishment 
for the crime. The bodies of the princes were 
afterwards sought for by Henry VII. but could 
not be found. But in the reign of Charles II. the 
bones of two persons answering their age, were 
found in the very spot where it was said they 
were buried. They were interred in ^ marble 
monument by order of the king in Westminster 
Abbey. 
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CHAP. XLIV. 

Sicbard the Third is Defeated and JKUled by 
Henry the Seventn, A. D. 1483. 

RICHARD had now waded through every 
obstacle to the throne ; and began, after the man* 
ner of all usurpers, to strengthen his ill-got 
power by foreign connections. Sensible, also, of 
the influence of pagean^y and shew uix)n the 
minds of the people, be caused himself to be 
crowned first at London, and afterwards at York* 
The clergy he endeavored to secure by great in* 
dulgences ; and his friends by bestowing re* 
wards on them in proportion as they were instru* 
mental in p^cbg him on the throne. 

But the Earl of Richmond, who still remained 
in France^ carried on a secret correspondence 
with the friends of Edward the Fourth, and by 
o&ring to marry his eldest daughter, he was en« 
eoucaged to invade England at the head of about 
2000 foreign troops ; but they were soon joined 
by 7000 English and Welch. A battle between 
him and Richard, who was at the head of 15,000 
men, ensued at Bosworth Field near Liecester. 

Richard, descrying his rival at no great dis* 
tance, attempted to decide the victory at one 
blow ; and with irresistable fury, flew through 
thousands to attack him. He killed, with his 
own hand, Sir William Branton, standard-bearer 
to the. Earl. He dismounted Sir^John Cheyney ; 
and he was within reach of the Earl himself, 
who declined not the combat^ when Sir Wil- 
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liam Stanley broke in between thenii and sur- 
rounded Kichard with, his troops. Though 
overwhelmed by numbers, he still maintained 
the combat ; and at last sunk amid heaps of slain^ j 
who had fallen by his arm. A 

A life so infamous, it has been said by Vol- i^ 
taire, and by Hume after him, did not merit so i 
glorious a death. But every man, surely, merits 
what his qualities enable him to earn. Richard 
was a blood-thirsty tyrant, but he was brave ;- 
and he died, as a brave man should, with his 
sword in his hand. He was brave to the last. It 
would have been, indeed, a matter of regret, 
had he died in his bed, after disturbing so cruelly 
the repose of mankind. But his death was su&- 
ciently violent, to prevent his life from becoming ; 
an object of imitation. 

This battle was entirely decisive ; the king 
not only being slain, but the whole royal army 
totally routed and dispersed, the victorious 
troops, in a transport of joy, bestowed on their 
general the appellation of king 'y and '^ Long 
hve Henry the Seventh," was resounded fromt 
all quarters with repeated acclamations. 

In order to give some kind of form to this 
military election, the ornamental crown which 
Richard wore in batde, was placed upon Henry's 
head ; and his marriage with the princess Eliza- 
beth, which took place soon after, united the 
jarring claims of the houses of York and Lan- 
caster. v\ 

Thus ended the race of the Plantagenets, who 
had sat upwards of thr^ hundred years upon 
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the throne of £ngland ; and thus the civil wars, 
which had so long desolated the kingdom, 
I A. D, 1483. 

r. ■ 

CHAP. XLV. 

Of the Revival of Leanting. 

THE first permanent step towards the revival 
of letters in Europe, was the erection of schools 
under lay preceptors. Alfred and Charlemagne, 
those early luminaries of the modem world, had 
shed a temporary lustre over the ages in which 
they lived. They had encouraged learning both 
by their example and patronage, and sonie 
gleams of genius began to break forth ; but the 
promising dawn did not arrive at perfect day. 

The schools erected by these great monarchs 
were entirely confined . to the churches and 
monastries, and monks were almost the only in- 
structors of youth. The contracted ideas of 
such men, partly arbing from tlie mode of their 
life, partly from their religious opinions, hiade 
diem utterly unfit for the communication of lib- 
eral knowledge. Science in their hands degene- 
rated into a barbarous jargon, and genhis again 
sunk in the gloom of superstition. A long night 
of ignorance succeeded. Learning was consid- 
ered as dangerous to true piety, and darkness 
was necessary to hide the usurpations of the 
^^crgyi who were then exalting themselves on 
the ruins of th^civil power. 



J 
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llie ancient poets and orators were represent- 
cd as seducers to the patji of destroction. Virgil 
and Horace were the pimps of hell^ Ovid a lech- 
erous fiend, Cicero a vain declaimer, impiously 
elated with the talent of heathenish reasoning; 
Aristotle's Ic^ic alone was recommended, be- 
cause it was found capable of involving the 
simplest arguments, and of perplexing the plain- 
est truthsr It became the universal science. 
And Europe for almost three centuries, produced 
no composition that can arrest the curiosity of 
a classical enquirer. Incredible legends, unedi- 
fying homilies, and trite compositions' of scrip, 
ture, were the only labors of the learned during 
that dark period. 

But the gloom at last began to disappear, and 
the sceptre of knowledge was wrested from the 
hand of superstition. I^veral enlightened per- 
sons among the laity, who had studied under the 
Arabs in Spain, undertook the education of 
youth, about the beginning of the eleventh cen- 
tury, in the chief cities of Italy ; and afterwards 
in those of France, England, and Germany. In- 
struction was communicated in a more rational 
manner. More numerous, and more useful 
branches of science were taught. A taste for 
ancient literature was revived ; and some Latin 
poems were written, not unworthy of the latter 
times of the Roman empire. 

The human soul seems, at this period, to have 
roused itself, as from a lethargy. The same en- 
thusiasm, which prompted one set of men to sig- 
nalize their valor in the Holy Land, inspired 
another with the ardor of transmitting to posteri- 
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ty the gallant actions of the former, and of ani- 
mating; the zeal, of those pious warriors, by the 
iabuious adventures of former Christian heroes. 
These performances were composed in verse, 
and s^eral of them with much elegance, and no 
small deg^iee of imaginatic^). But many bars 
\vere yet in the way of literary refinement. The 
taste of the age was too rude tp relish the beauties 
of classical composition. The Latin language, 
in which all science was ccmveyed, was but im- 
perfectly known to the bulk of readers ; and the 
scarcity of parchment, together with the expence 
of transcribing, rendered books so extremely 
dear, as to be only within the reac}y>f a few. 

Learning, however, continued to advance, in 
^ite of every obstruction ; and the invention of 
paper in the fourteenth century, and of printings 
about the middle of the fifteenth,* made 
knowledge so general within a century after, 
that Italy began to compare in arts and letters, 
her modern with her ancient taste, and to contrast 
^ age of Leo X. with that of the second 
Caesar. 

* In ihe year 1430, Laurentius, of Harleim, invented 
the art of printing, ivhich he practised with seperate 
wooden types. Guttenburg, afterwards, invented cut 
nietal types. But the art was carried into perfection by 
?«ter Schoeffer, who invented the mode of casting types 
^ matrices. Frederick Corsellis began to print at Ox-- 
^^> in 1468, with wooden types ; but it was William 
C^^toD, who introduced into Englaod the art of printing 
'^ithfiisile types, A. D. 14T4. 
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CHAP. XLVI. 

The Female Chartwter assumed new Conse^ 
quence upon the Settlement of the Northern 
J^atimsin the Roman Empire. 

WOMEN, among the ancient Greeks and 
Romans, seem to have been considered merely 
as objects of sensuality, . or of domestic con* 
veniency. They were devoted to a state of se- 
clusion and obscurity. They had few attentions 
paid them, and were permitted to take as litde 
share in the ^nversation, as in the general com- 
merce of lifer 

But the northern nations, who paid a kind of 
devotion to the softer sex, even in their native 
forests, had no sooner settled themselves in the 
provinces of the Roman empire, than the female 
character began to assume new consequence. 
Those fiercelbarbarians, who seemed to thirst 
only for blood, who involved in one undistin- 
guished ruin the monuments of ancient grandeur 
and ancient ingenuity, and who devoted to the 
flames the knowledge of ages, always forbore 
to offer any violence to the women. They 
brought along with them the respectful gallantly 
of the North, which had power to restrain even 
their savage ferocity ; and they introduced into 
the West of Europe, a generosity of sentiment, 
and a complaisance towards the ladies, to which 
the most polished nations of antiquity were stran- 
gers. 
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These sentiments of generous gallantry were 
fostered by the institution of chivalry, which 
lifted women yet higher in the scale of life. In- 
stead of being nobody in society, she became its 
PRIMUM MOBILE. Every knight devoting 
himself to danger,* declared himself the humble 
servant of some lady, and that- lady was often 
the object of his love. Her honor was supposed 
to be intimately connected with his, and her 
smile was the reward of his valor. For her he at- 
tacked, for her he defended, and for her he shed 
his blood. Courage, animated by so povi^rful a 
motive, lost sight of every thing but enterprize. 
Incredible toils were cheerfully ensured ; incred- 
ible actions were performed ; and adventures, 
seeming fabulous, were more than realized. 

The effect was reciprocal. Women, proud of 
their influence, became worthy of the heroisni 
which they had inspired. They were not to be 
approached, but by the high-min<Jed and the 
brave ; and men then could only be admitted to 
tlie bosom of the chaste fair, after proving their 
fidelity and affection by years of perseverance and 
of peril. 



CHAP. XLVIL 

^fthe State of Society and Manners in England^ 
about the middle of the Fourteenth Century. , 

THE English court was, at that time, the 
^st splendid la Europe, and one of the most- 

K 
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ipdlished. Thither many accomplished foreigners 
resorted^ to behold the grandeur, and to enjoy 
the bounty of the third Edwi^rd. Tte spoils of 
France swelled the pomp of England ; while a 
captive king, and his unfortunate nobks civil- 
ized its manners, by accustoming its haughty 
and insolent barons to the exercise of mutual 
complaisance. 

Edward, himself, and his illustrious son, the 
Black Prince, were the examples of all that was 
great in arms, or gallant in courtesy. They 
were the patrons and the mirrors of chivalry. 
,1'ilts, tounuonents, and pageants were constantly 
exhibited; aq^ with a magnificence formerly 
unknown. 

The ladies who thronged the court of Edward, 
and crouded to such spectacles, arrayed in the 
richest habits^ were judges in those peaceable, 
though not always bloodless combats. An<Lthe 
victorious knight receiving from the hadi^^of 
beauty the reward of bis prowess, beaam^^^^r- 
ous of exckbg other passions, besides tliat of 
admiratiofi. He began to turn his eyes from 
Cincy to the heart. He aspired at an interest in 
the seat of her affections. Instead of the cold 
consent of virtue, he sought the warm return of 
love. Instead of acquiescence, he demanded 
ficnsibility. 

Female pride was roused at such a request. 
Assiduities and atteiltions were employed to 
soothe it ; and nature and custom, vanity and 
feeling, were long at war in the breast of women. 

During the course of this sentimental struggle, 
li^hich had its rise in a more rational qkxIc of 
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Ihinking, which opened more freedom of intcr- 
CQurse^ and terminated in our present familiar 
manners, the two sexes mutually polished each 
other ; the men acquired more softness and ad« 
dress, the women more knowledge and graces. ' 



CHAP. XLVIII. 
Of the JRe/ormation of Religum. 

AFTER that enormouis privilege, which th6 
Roman pontiflf assumed, ofdisposingof crownsj 
and of rekasing nations from their oadi of alle« 
glance, the most pernicious to society was that 
of absolving individuals from Ae ties of moral 
duty. This dangerous power, or one equivalent 
to it, the pope chimed as the successor of St. 
F^r, and the keeper of the spiritual treasury of 
the church, supposed to contain the super* 
abounding good works of the saints, t(^ether 
with the infinite merits of Jesus Christ* Out of 
this inexhaustible store-house of super-abundant 
merit, his Holiness might retail, at pleasure, par. 
ticular portions to those who were aeficient. He 
assumed, in short, and directly exercised the 
right of pardoning sins ; which was, in other 
words, granting permission to commit them. 
For if it IS known, as had lon^ been the case in 
the Romish church, at what pnce any crime can 
be bought off, the encouragement to vice is the 
same, as if a dispensation had been granted 
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before-hand. And even that was frequently 
practised. 

7*he influence of such an abuse upon morals, 
m^y easily be imagined ; particularly in ages 
when > superstition had silenced the voice of 
conscience, and reason was bewildered in Gothic 
darkness ; when the church had every where 
provided sanctuaries, which not only screened 
from the arm of the civil magistrate, persons 
guilty of the greatest enormities, but often ena- 
bled them to live in affluence. 

These indulgencies, or plenary pardons, which 
tiot only served as a remission of sins to the 
living, but as a release to the dead from the pains 
of purgatory, were first invented by Urban it. 
as a recompence for those who engaged in the 
wild expedition to the Holy Land. They were 
afterwards granted to such as contributed money: 
for that, or any other pious purpose ; and the 
sums so raised were frequently converted to 
other uses. They were employed to swell the 
state, to furnish the luxuries, or accomplish the 
ambitious enterprizes of the popes. 

Leo the Tenth, that great patron of arts and 
letters, having exhausted the papal treasury in 
rewards to men of genius, in magnificent works^ 
and expensive pleasures, thought that he might 
employ, without danger, those pious frauds so 
successfully practised by the most ignorant of his 
predecessors. Accordingly, he published a gen- 
eral sale of indulgencies. 

If any thing could apologize for a religious cheat, 
ni^ich tends to the subversion of morals, Leo's 
apology was ready. He was engaged in build- 
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ing that superb temple, the church of St. Peter, 
founded by his predecessors ; and the Turks 
were preparing to enter Germany. He had ix) 
occasion to forge pretences for this extension of 
papal authority. But Leo, though a polite 
scholar and a fine gentleman, was but a pitiful 
pope. Liberal- minded himself, and surrounded 
by liberal-minded men, he did not foresee that 
the lamp of knowledge, which he held up to 
mankind, would light them to the abode of 
superstition, would shew them her errors, her 
impostures, her usurpations, and their own 
slavish condition. He did not reflect, that im- 
positions practised with success in one age, may 
prove a dangerous experiment in another. But 
he had soon occasion to remember it. 



, kp chap. XLIX. 

hutk^r JVrkes and Preaches against Induh 

genciesj A. £>• 1517. 

THE abuse of the sale of indulgencies iit 
Germany, where they were publicly retailed in 
ale-houses, and where the produce of particular 
districts was farmed out, in the manner of a toll 
or custom, awakened the indignation of Martin 
Luther, an Augustine friar, and professor of 
theology in the university of VVittemburg. Lu* 
ther was also incensed, it is said, that the privi- 
lege of vending this spiritual merchandize had 
been taken fro{n his order, aiKl given to the Vo^ 
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minicans. But» be that a$ it may» he wrote and' 
' preached a|^ain$t indoigeocies* His writinga 
M^reread with avidity^ and his discourses listen*^ 
ed to with admiration. 

He appealed to reason and scriptum, iot die: 
truth of his arguments, not to the decisions of 
councils or of popes« A corner of the veil was- 
now opened. The people, ever fond of judging 
for themselves, (and in matters which concern 
themselves only, they have an undoubted right) 
flattered by this appeal, began to call in question 
that authority which they had formerly reveren-. 
ced, which they had blindly adored ; md Lutlier, 
emboldened by success, extended his views, and 
ventured to declaim against other abuses* From, 
abuses he proceeded to usurpations ; fcom.usur* 
pations to errors ; and from one error to another, 
till the whole &bric of the Romish church began 
to totter. 

Leo, in the mean time, alarmed at the progress 
of this daring innovator, iiad summoned him to 
answer for his doctrines at llome. But that cita- 
tion was remitted at the intercession of Frederic, 
surnamed the Wise, Elector of Saxony, who 
had hitherto protected Luther; and his cause 
was ordered to be tried in Germany, by cardinal 
Cajetan, a Dominican, eminent for scholastic 
learning, and the pope's legate at the Imperial 
court. For this end^ among others, Cajetan at- 
tended the diet at Augsburg ; and thither Lu« 
ther repaired without hesitation, after having ob. 
tainedtheemperor's safe-conduct, though he had 
good reason to decline a judge, chosen from* 
among his avowed enemies. 
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The ciffdinal ncceiTed hiia widi decent res> 
pect, and endeavored, at ficst, ta gain hkn bf 
genlle treatment. But finding him fina in hm, 
principles, and tl^itiking it beneath the digmty^ of 
his station to ^iter into any formal dispute, he 
neqoired him, by virtue of the apostolic ponverSi 
with which he was vested^ to retract his enrors^ 
without shewing that they were such, and to 
abstain for the future from the publication of 
new and dangerous opinions, 

Luther^ who had flattered himself with a 
hearing, and hoped to distinguish himself in a 
dispute with a prelate of such eminent abilities^ 
was much mordfied at this arbitrary mode of 
pro c eeding. His native intrepidity of mind, how* 
ever, did not forsake him. He boldly replied, 
that he could not, with a safe conscience, re* 
nounce opinions which he believed to be true ; 
but offered to submit the whole controversy to 
the jud^ent of the learned, naming certain 
univer^ties. 

This offer was rejected by Cajetan, who still 
insisted on a simple recantation ; and Luther by 
the advice of his friends, after appealing to a 
general council, secretly withdrew from Augs* 
burg, and returned to his own country. 

The dispute was now carried on by writing 
on either side. Luther, though opposed by the 
p<^e, the conclave, and aU the clergy, supported 
his cause singly, and with success. As the con- 
troversy was new, his ignorance of many parts 
of the subjects was not greater than theirs ; and 
ill as he wrote, they answered still worse. 
Opinions are implanted upon tbeminds of man- 
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kind, rather by confidence and perseverance, 
than by strength of reasoning, or beauty of die- 
tion ;^aQd no nfian had more confidence or more 
perseverance than he. In vain did the po|>e issiie 
out his bulls against him ; in vain did the Do* 
minic^n friars procure his writings to be burnt ; 
he boldly abused the Dominicans, and burnt the 
pope's bull in the streets of Wittemburg. 



CHAP.L. 
Of Henry the Eighth. 

HENRY VIII. was bom at Greenwich on 
the twenty ninth of June, 1491, and succeeded 
his father Henry VII. on the twenty-second of 
April, 1509, in the eighteenth year of his age/ 

Soon after his succession, he passed over 
into France, and took Tournay and some other 
places. In the mean time king James of Scot- 
land invaded England, but was defeated at the 
famous battle of Floddenfield, when king James, 
many nobles, and 9000 common soldiers Wjere 
slain. 

Henry, having received the education of a 
scholar, was consequently instructed in school- 
divinity, which was then the principal object of 
learned enquiry. Being, therefore, willing to 
convince the world of his abilities in that science, 
he obtained the pope's permission to read the 
works of Luther, which had been forbidden un- 
^er pain of excommunication* In consequence 
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of this* the king defended the seven sacrament9| 
out of St. Thomas Aquinas ; and shewed some 
dexterity in this science, diough it is thought 
that Wolsey had the chief hand in directing him* 

A book being thus finished in haste, it was 
sent to Rome for the pope's approbation, which 
it is natural to suppose would not be withjield; 
The pontiff, ravished with its eloquence and 
depth, compared it to the bbors of St. Jerome, 
or St. Augustine; and rewarded the author 
with the title of ** Defender of the Faith ;" little 
iniagming that Henry was soon to be one of the 
most terrible enemies that ever the church of 
Rome had to contend with. 

About the year 1527, Henry began to have 
5ome scruples with regard to the validity of his 
carriage with his brother's widow, which per- 
haps, was excited by a motive much more pow- 
^ul than the tacit suggestions of h'ls conscience.' 
It happened among the maids of honor, then at<^ 
tending the queen, there was one Anna BuUen, 
the daughter of Sir Thomas Bullen, a gentleman 
of distinction, and related to most of the nobility* 
He had been employed by the king in several 
embassies, and was married to the daughter of 
the duke of Norfolk. The beauty of Anna sur- 
passed whatever had hitherto appeared at this 
voluptuous court ; and her education, which had 
been at Paris, tended to set off her personal 
charms. Her features were regular, mild and 
attractive, her stature elegant, though below the 
middle size, while het wit and vivacity exceeded 
even her other allurements. 
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Heniy, MHiio Ittid never learnt the art of re^ 
strainingany pasMon» which he desired to gratify^ 
saw and bved her. But after several effc^s to 
induce her to eomply with his criminal desires^ 
he found, that without marriage, he could have 
no chance of succeeding. This obstacle, there- 
fore, he hardily undertodc to remove ; and as his 
own queen was now become hateful to him, in 
order to procure a divoree, he alledged that his 
conscience rebuked him, for having lived so long 
in incest with the wife of his brother. It is pretty 
evident, however, that on this occasion he was 
kifiueftced by the charms of Anna BuUen, whom 
he married, befcsre he had obtained from Rome 
tbeproper bulls of divorcie fromuthe pojw. 
. Queen Anna BuUen lived with the king only 
till she had borne the princess Elizabeth. Soon 
after whidi she was cruelly beheaded, vnth some 
of her relations, on a cliarge of incontinence ; (^ 
which there is die greatest reason to believe her 
innocent. Henry then married Jane Seymour, 
who died in diild-bed of prince Edward ; when 
it being impossible to save both, he was asked 
which should be spared, the mother or the child : 
he Implied, '^ That ne Could easily procure another 
wife, but was not sure that he should have another 
son." He next married Anne of Cleves, whom 
be soon divorced, but suffered her to reside in 
England on a pension of 3000 pounds a year* 
His fifth wife, Cadiarine Howard, was like Anna 
BuUen, beheaded for anti-nuptial adultery. But 
Cathstfine Parr, his last wife,, who was a widow 
when he married her, survived himt 
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A peqdexing, though nice conjonetioii ofaf. 
&irs induced Heoiy at last to throw ofi all r^ 
tion to, or dependence upon, the church of Rooae^ 
and to bring about a refbrmaiion^ in which, bow» 
ever, many of the Romish errors and superstii 
tions were retained. Heniy never could have 
effected this mighty measure^ had it not been fgr 
his despotic disposition, which broke out on 
every occasion. 

The dissolution of the religious hous^and the 
immense wealth that came to Heniy by seizing 
all the ecclesiastical property in his king^lam, en- 
abled him to give full scope to his aiintrary tern-* 
per ; and hb wishes, howevo* unreasonabk, were 
too readily comf^ed with in consequence of the 
shaiiKful servility of lus parliament. The best 
tod most innocent li^lood of England was shed 
on scaffolds, and seldom any long time passed 
without being marked with some illustrious 
victim of his tyranny. 



CHAP. LI. 

i Of the Death ofEatg Henry; with Semmks en 

his Reign. 

I HENRY'S health had long been declining, 
and his approaching dissolution had plainly been 
foreseen by all around him for some days. But, 
as it had been declared treason to foretel the 
king's death, no one durst inform him of his 
condition, lest in the transports of his fury^ he 
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should order the author of such intelligence to 
immediate punishment. Sir Anthony Denny, 
however, at last ventured to make known to him 
the awful truth. He signified his resignation, 
and desired that Cranmer might be sent for. 
The primate came» though not before the king 
was speechless. But as he still seemed to retain 
his senses, Cranmer desired him. to give some 
sign of his dying in the faith of Chrbt. He 
squeezed the primate's hand, and immediately 
expired, in the fifty-sixth year of his age, and 
thirty-eighth of his reign ; affording in his end, 
a striking example, that composure in the hour of 
death, is not the inse|>arable characteristic of a 
wt'U« spent life, nor vengeance, in this, world, the 
universal fate of blood-thirsty tyrants. Happily 
we know, that there is a state beyond the grave, 
where all accounts will be settled, and a tribunal, 
where every one must answer for the deeds done 
in theHesh ; otherwise we should be apt to con- 
dude, from seeing the same things happen to the 
just and to the unjust, to the cruel and to the 
merciful, that there was no eye in heaven^ which 
regarded the actions of men, nor any arm to 
punish. 

Sbme kings have been tyrants from contra- 
diction and revolt ; some from being misled by 
favorites, and some from a spirit of party. But 
Henry was cruel froni a depraved disposition 
alone ; cruel in government, cruel in religion, 
and cruel in his family. Our divines have taken 
some pains to vindicate the ch<jracter of that 
brutal prince, as if his conduct and our reforma- 
tion had any connection with each other. There 
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is nothii^ so absurd as to defend the one by the 
other. The most noble designs are brought 
about by the most vicious instruments ; for we 
see even that cruelty and injustice were employ- 
ed in our holy redemption. 

But the history of his reign yields us other 
lessons, than those of morality ; lessons which 
come home to the heart of every Englishman, 
and which he ought to remember every moment 
of his existence. It teaches us the most alarm- 
ing of all political truths ; " that the most abso- 
lute despotism may prevail in a state, and yet the 
form of a free constitution remain," Nay, it 
even leads us to a conjecture still more interest- 
ing to Britons, " That in this country, a tyran- 
nical prince most successfully exercises his vio- 
lence, under the shelter of those barriers, which 
the constitution has placed, as the security of 
national freedom; of our lives, our liberties, and 
our properties." Henry changed the national re* 
ligion, and in a great measure, the spirit of our 
laws. He exercised the most enormous vio- 
lences against the first men in the kingdom. He 
loaded the people with oppsessive taxes, and he 
pillaged them with loans, which it was known 
ne never meant to pay. But he never attempted 
to abolish the parliament, or even to retrench 
any of its most doubtful privileges. The parlia- 
nient was the grand instrument of his tyranny^ 
It authorized his oppressive taxes, and absolved 
him from the payment of his debts. It gave its 
sanction to his most violent and sanguinary mea- 
sures ; to measures which, of himself, he durst 
x^ot have carried into execution ; or which, if sup- 
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posed to be merely the result of his own arbi- 
trary will, would have roused the spirit of the 
nation to assert the rights of humanity. Law 
would have been given to the tyrant's power, 
or some arm would have been found, bold 
enough to rid the world of such a*monst€r, by 
carrying vengeance to his heart. 

The conclusion to be drawn from these facts 
and reasonings is, (and it deserves our most se- 
rious attention) that the British constitution, 
though so happily poised, that no part of it seems 
to preponderate ;-— though so admirably con-, 
structed, that every one of the three estates is a 
check upon each of the other two, and both 
houses of parliament upon the crown ; — though 
the most rational and perfect system of freedom, 
which human wisdom has framed, — it is no 
positive security against the despotism of an 
artful or tyrannical prince ; and that, if Britons 
should wer be slaves, such an event is not like^ 
ly to happen, as in France or Spain, by the abo- 
bti<m of our national assembly, but by the cor« 
ruption of its members ; by making that sup- 
posed bulwark of our liberty, as in ancient Rome, 
the means of our slavery. 

Our admirable constitution is but a ^y 
shadow to conceal our shame, and the iniquity 
of our oppiCssors, unless our senators are ani- 
mated by the same spirit which gave it birth. 
If they can be over-awed by threats, seduced 
from their duty by bribes, or allured by prom- 
ises, another Henry may rule us with a rod of 
iron, and drench once more the scaffold with the 
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best blood in the nation. The parliament wiU 
be the humble and secure minister of his t]r* 

ramues. 



CHAP. LII. 

Vf Cardinal fTokey. 

THOMAS WOLSEY, the first who pro^ 
moted the divorce of Catharine, Henry *a first 
queen, was a butcher's son, of Ipswich in Suf- 
folk* He was a student at Magdalen- College, 
Oxford, and greatly distingubhed by his talents. 
Fox, bishop of Winchester, having introduced 
him to courty he soon obtained the deanery of 
Lincoln. 

Henry VHI. who had a great affection for 
him, appointed him a member of his privy coun« 
cil ; made him prime minbter ; a little after 
bishop of Lincoln ; and afterwards archbishop of 
York. By the interest of Francis L he was raised 
to the purple ; and Henry made him lord chan* 
cellor. 

Not being satisfied with these preferments, 
Wolsey aimed at the pontifical chair, to which 
Charles V. had pfomised to raise him. But as 
that emperor failed to promote his interest in 
two conclaves, in the first wliereof he caused 
Adrian, formerly his tutor, to be elected pope ; 
Wolsey, out of revenge, persuaded king Heniy 
to solicit the divorce ; which affair afterwards 
proved his ruin. For as Wolsey had not credit 
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enough, at the court of Rome, to obtain the 
grant of those things, with the hopes of which 
he had flattered king Henry, he became odious 
to that prince ; who, tired out with the con- 
tinual complaints made against him, and the re- 
peated solicitations of Anna BuUen, seized all 
his furniture, papers and money. 

The inventory of his goods being taken, they 
were found to exceed even the most extravagant 
surmises. Of fine Holland alone there were 
found a thousand pieces. The walls of his palace 
were covered with cloth of gold and silver. He 
had a cup-board of plate of massy gold. All the 
rest of his riches and furniture were in propor- 
tion ; and probably their greatness invited the 
hand of power. 

The cardinal, after his disgrace, was ordered 
to retire to Esher, a country seat which he pos- 
sessed near Hampton, there to wait the king's 
further pleasure, with all the fluctuations of hope 
and apprehension* Still, however, he was in 
possession of the archbishopric of York, and 
bishopric of Winchester ; and the king gave 
him distant fleams of hope, by sending him a 
ring, accompanied by a gracious message. Wol- 
sey, who, like every bad character, was proud to 
his equals, and mean to those above him, hap- 
pening to meet the king's messenger on horse- 
back, immediately alighted, and throwing him- 
self on his knees in the mire, received in that 
abject manner, tliose marks of his majesty's con- 
descension* 

But his hopes were soon overturned ; for after 
he had remained some time at Esher, he was or- 
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dered to rennove. to his see of York, where he 
took up his residence at Cawood, and rendered 
himself very popular in the neighborhood by his 
a&bility. He was not allowed to remain long 
unmolested in this retreat. He was arrested by 
the earl of Northumberland, and the king's com- 
mand, for high treason, and preparations were 
made for conducting him to London, in order to 
his trial. 

On his journey he was seized with a dborder, 
which turned into a dysentery ; and it jvas with 
much difficulty that he was able to reach Leices* 
ter abbey. " I am come to lay my bones among 
you," said Wolsey to the abbot and monks, who- 
came out to receive him; and he immediately 
took his bed, whence he never rose more. 

Had I but served my God," cried he, a little 
before he expired, " as diligently as I have served' 
my king, he would not have given me over in my/ 
gray hairs." % 

His treason, indeed, seems rather to have 
been against the people than the prince, or even 
the state. For although the violence and ob- 
stinacy of Henry's character, ought perhaps to 
apologize for many of the cardinal's public, 
measures, his continual extortions upon the sub- 
ject, by the most iniquitous methods, in what he 
called the Legantine Court, admit c^no alkvia^ 
tion. 

L.2 
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CHAR LIII. 

Of the French Monarchy Frmcis the First. 

IN the reign of Francis I. contemporary with 
Henry VHL of England, the French began to 
extend their influence over Europe. This prince, 
though he was brave to excess in his own per- 
son, and had defeated the Swiss, who till then 
were deemed invincible, was an unfortunate 
warrior. He was a candidate for the empire of 
Germany, but lost the imperial crown ; Charles 
V. of the house of Austria and king of Spain, 
being chosen. Francis made some dazzling ex. 
peditions against Spain, but suffered his mother, 
of whom he was very fond, to abuse his power ; 
by which he disobliged tlie constable of Bour- 
bon, the greatest of his subjects, who joined in a 
confederacy against him with the emperor and 
Henry VHL of England. He died in the fifty, 
third year of his age, and the thirty- third of his 
reign. • 

During twenty.eight years of that time, an 
avowed rivalship subsisted between him and the 
emperor, which involved not only their own do- 
minions, but the greater part of Europe in wars, 
prosecuted with more violent animosity, and 
drawn oitt to a greater length, than had been 
known in any former period. 

Many circumstances contributed to both.-— 
Their animosity was founded in opposition of 
interest^ heightened by perspnal emulation, and 
exasperated not only by mutual injuries^ but by 
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reciprocal insults. At the same ttiiic» whatever 
advantage one seemed to possess towards gain* 
ing the ascendant was wonderfully balanced bjr 
some &voratde circumstance, peculiar to the 
other. , 

The emperor's dominic»is were of great ex->^ 
tent; the rrench king's lay more compact.. 
Francis governed his kingdom with absolute 
power ; that c^ Charles was limited, but he sup- 
[^ed the vtrant of authority by siddress^ The 
troops of the former were more impetuous and 
eaterprizing; those of the latter, better disciplin- 
ed, and more patient of &tigue. 

The talents and abilities of the two monarchs,. 
»were as different as the advantages which they 
possessed, and contributed no less to prolong 
the contest between the^i. Francis took his res- 
olutions suddenly, prosecuted them at first with 
warmth, and pusfa^ them into execution with a 
most advantageous courage. But being destitute 
of the perseverance necessary to surmount diffi- 
culties, he often abandoned his designs, or relax- 
ed the vigor of pursuit from impatience, and 
sometimes from levity. 

Charles deliberated long, and determined with 
coolness i but having once fixed his plan, he ad- 
hered to it with the utmost obstinacy, and 
neither danger nor diseouragemetit ^uld turn 
him aside from the execution of it*. 

The success of their enterprises, was as dif- 
ferent as their characters,, and was uniformly in- 
fluenced by them. Francb, by hb impetuous, 
activity, often disconcerted the emperor's best* 
laid schemes ; Charles^ by a moct calm^ but 
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Steady prosecution of his designs^ checked the 
rapidity of his rival's career, and baffled or re- 
pulsed his most vigorous eflForts. I'he former, 
at the opening of a war, or of a campaign, broke 
in upon his enemy, with the violence of a torrent^ 
and carried all before him ; the latter, Waiting 
until he saw the force of his rival begin to abate, 
recovered in the end, not only what be had lost, 
but made new acquisitions. Few of the French 
inonm*ch's attempts towards conquests, whatever 
promising aspect they might wear at first, were 
conducted to an happy issue ; many of the em* 
peror's enterprizes, even after they appeared des- 
perate and impracticable, terminated in the most 
prosperous manner. Francis was dazzled with 
the splendor of an undertaking ; Charles was al- 
lured by the prospect of its turning to his ad- 
vantage. 

The degree, however, of their comparative 
merit and reputation, has not been fixed either 
by a strict scrutiny into their abilities for gov- 
ernment, or by an impartial consideration of the 
greatness and success of their undertakings; 
and Francis is one of those monarchs who occu- 
pies a higher rank in the temple of fame, than 
either his talents or performances entitle him to 
hold. 

Captivated with his personal qualities, his sub- 
jects forgot his defects as a monarch, . and ad- 
miring him as the most accomplished and amia- 
ble gentleman in his dominions, they never mur- 
mured at acts of mal-administration, which, in a 
prince of less engaging dispositions, would have 
been deemed unpardonable. 
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CHAP. LIV. 

Of Queen Mary and the Persecutions durifig 

her Beign. 

KING EDWARD VL reigned six years; 
during which time the reformation went on 
rapidly through the zeal of Cranmer^ and other 
divines. 

£dward, on his death-bed, from his attach- 
ment to the reformed religion, made a very un- 
constitutional will ; for he set aside his sister 
Mary from the succession, which was claimed 
by lady Jane Grey, daughter to the dutchess of 
Sufl£)lk, younger sister to Henry VHL This 
lady, though she had scarcely reached her seven- 
teenth year, was a prodigy of learning and vir- 
tue. But the bulk of the English nation recog- 
nized the cbiim of the princess Mary, who cut 
off lady Jane's head, and that of her husband, 
lord Guilford Dudley, son to the duke of Nor- 
thumberland, who suffered in the same manner. 

Mary being thus settled on the throne, was 
married to Philip U. king of Spain, who, like 
herself, was an unfeeling bigot to popery ; and 
the chief praise of her reign is, that by the mar- 
riage articles, provision was made for the in* 
dependence of the English crown. By the as* 
distance of troops, which she furnished to her 
husband, he gained the important battle of St. 
Q.uintin. But that victory was so ill improved, 
that the French, under tbc duke of Guise, soon 
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after took Calab, the only place then remaining 
to the English in France. 

This event, together with the consciousness 
of being hated by her subjects, and despised by 
her husband, so much affected Mary, whose 
health h^ long been in a declining state, that 
she fell into a lingering fever, which put an end 
to her short and inglorious reign, in the year 
1558. ** When I am dead," saul she to her at- 
tendants, "you will find Calais at my hcart.'^ 

Mary possessed few qualities either estimable 
or amiable. Her person was as little engaging^ 
as her manner. And, amidst all that complica- 
tion of vices which entered into her coniposi- 
tion, obstinacy, bigotry, violence, cruelty, we 
scarcely find any virtue but sincerity, unless we 
add vigor of mind, a quality which seems to 
have been inherent in her family. 

During this queen's reign, persecution for 
religion was carried to the most terrible height. 
The mild counsels of cardinal Pole, who was 
inclined to toleration, were over-ruled by Gardi- 
ner and Bonner ; and multitudes of all conditbns, 
ages and sexes, were committed to the flames. 

The persecutor began with Hogers,^ preben- 
dary of St. Paul's, a man equally distinguished 
by his piety and learnings but whose domestic 
situation, it was hoped, would bring him to com- 
pliance. He had a wife whom he tenderly loved, 
and ten children ; yet did he continue firm in his 
principles ; and such was his serenity, after con- 
demnation, that the jailers, it is said, awaked 
him from a sound sleep, when the hour of his 
execution approached. He suffered in Smith- 
field. 
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Hooper, bishop of Gloucester, was con* 
demned at the same time with Rogers, but sent 
to his own diocese to be punished, in order to 
strike the greater terror into his flock. The con* 
stancy of his death, however, had a very con- 
trary e&ct. It was a scene of consolation to 
Hooper, to die in their sight, bearing testimony 
to that doctrine which he had formerly taught 
among them ; and continued to exhort them, till 
his tongue, swollen by the violence of his agony, 
denied him uttemnce« 

Ferrar, bishop of St. David's, also su&red 
this terrible punishment in his own diocese ; and 
Ridley, bishop of London, and Latimer, for* 
merly bishop of Worcester, two prelates ven- 
trable by their years, their learning and their 
pietVi perished together in the same fire at Ox- 
ford, supporting each other's constancy, by their 
mutual exhortations. Latimer, when tied to the 
stake, called to his companion, '^ Be of good 
cheer, my brother ; we shaU this day, kindle 
Buch a flame in England, as, X trust in God, will 
J^ver be extinguished.'' 

Sanders, a respectaUe clergyman^ was com- 
initted to the flames at Coventry. A pardon was 
pflbed him if he would recant. But he rejected 
it with disdain, and embraced the stake, paying, 
'* Welcome, cross of Christ J Welcome, ever- 
lasting life !" 

Cranmer had less courage at first. Terrified 
^t the prospect of those tortures which awaited 
him, or overcome by the fond love of life, and by 
^ flattery of artful men, who pompously repre- 
^i^ted the dignities to which his character still 
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entitled bim, if he would merit them by a recan- 
tation^ he agreed, in an unguarded hour, to sub- 
scribe to the doctrines of the papal supremacy, 
and the real presence. 

But the court, no less perfidious than cruel^ 
determined that his recantation should avail him 
nothing ; that he should acknowledge his errors 
in the church before the people, and afterwards^ 
be led to execution. 

Whether Cranmer received secret intelligence 
of their designs, or repented of his weakness, or 
both, is uncertain ; but he surprized the au- 
dience by a declaration very different from what 
was expected. After explaining the sense of what 
he owed to God and his sovereign, " There is 
one miscarriage in my life," said he, " of which, 
above all others, I severely repent,— -the insincere 
declaration of faith, to which I had the weakness 
to subscribe. But I take this opportunity of 
atoning for my error, by a sincere and open recan- 
tation, and am wilting to seal with my blood that 
doctrine, which I firmly believe to be communi- 
cated from heaven." 

As his hand, he added, had erred, by betray, 
ing his heart, it should first be punished by a 
severe, but just doom. He accordingly stretched 
it out, as soon as he came to the stake, to which 
he was instantly led, and without discovering, 
either by his looks or motions, the least sign of 
weakness, or even of feeling, he held it in the 
flames till it was entirely consumed. His 
thoughts, to use the words of an elegant and 
learned historian, appeared to be totally occupied 
in reflecting on his former fault ; and he called 
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aloud several times^ ** Thbhandhas offended!" 
When it dropped off, he discovered a serenity in 
his countenance, as if satisfied with sacrificing to 
divine justice the instrument of his crime : and 
when the fire attacked his body, his soul, totally 
coilcoted within itself!; seemed superior to every 
external accident, and altogether inaccessible 
to pain. 



CHAP, LV. 

Of Charles V. King of Spam^ and Emperor qf 

Germany. 

. CHARLES V. grandson of Maximilian, of 
the bouse of Austria, was elected emperor in the 
year 1519. His extensive possessipns in Eu- 
rope, Africa, and, above all, America, from 
whence he drew immense treasures, began to 
aWnt the jealousy of. the neighboring princes, 
hut could not satisfy the ambition of Charles ; 
and we find him constantly engaged in f(X^igu 
Wars, or with his own protestant subjects, whom 
he in vain attempted to bring back to the catho- 
lic church. At last, . after a long and turbulent 
Kign,,he came to a resolution that filled all Eu- 
rope with astonishment. 

Though he was no more than fifty-six, an age 
when objects of ambition operate with full force 
^ tl)e mind> and are generally pursued with the 
gttatest ardor, ne determined to resign his her- 
Hilary dominioiis to his son Philip, and to with- 
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draw himself entirely from any concern in the 
affairs of this world, in order that he might 
spend the remainder of hb days in retirement 
and solitude. 

Various have been the opinions of historians, 
concerning a .resolution so singular and unex- 
pected. But the most probable, seem to be the 
disappointment, which Charles had met* with iii 
his ambitious hopes, and the daily decline of his 
health. He had early in life been attacked 
with the gout ; and the fits were now become so 
frequent and severe, that not only the vigor of 
his constitution was broken, but the faculties of 
his jnind were sensibly impaired. He therefore 
judged it more decent to conceal his infirmities 
in some solitude, than to expose them any longer 
to the public eye. And, as he was unwilling to 
ibrfeit his fame, or lose the acquisitions of his 
better years, by attemptiri^ to guide the reins of 
government, when he was no longer able to 
'hold them with steadiness, he prudently det;er- 
mined to seek, in the tranquility of retirtmerit, 
that happiness, which he had in vain pursued 
amid the tumults of war, and the intrigues of 
state. 

In consequence of this resolution, Charles, 
who had Already ceded to' his son Philip the 
kit>gdom of Naples, and the dutchy of Milan, 
assembled the states of the Low^Countries at 
Brussels ; and seating himself for the last time, in 
the chair of state, he explained to his subjects 
the reasons of his resignation, aqd soknmly de- 
volved his authority upon Philip. 
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Rising from his seat^ and leaning on the shoul* 
der of the prince of Orange, because he was un- 
able to stand without support, he addressee^ 
himself to the audience ; and from a paper which 
he hdd in his hand, in order to assist his memo- 
ly, he ^recounted with dignity, but without os- 
tentation, all the great things he had undertaken 
and performed, since the commencement of his 
administration. He observed, that from the ser« 
^teenth year of his age, he had dedicated all his 
thoughts and attention to public objects ; reserv- 
ing no portion of his time for the indulgence of 
Ws ease, and very little for the enjoyment of 
private pleasure ; that either in a pacific or hostile 
manner, he had visited Germany nine times, 
Spain six times, France four times, the Low^ 
Countries ten times, England twice, Africa as 
often, and had made eleven voyages by sea ; 
that, while his health permitted him to dis- 
charge his duty, and the vigor of his .constitution 
was equal, in any degree, to the arduous office 
of governing such extensive dominions, he had 
never shunned labor, nor repined at fatigue ; that^ 
now, when his health was broken, and his 
vigor exhausted by the rage of an incurable dis- 
teoiper, his growing infirmities admonished him 
to retire ; nor was he so fond of reigning, as to 
retain the sceptre in an impotent hand, which 
Was no longer able to protect his subjects or 
render them happy : tfiat, instead of a sovereign 
worn out with diseases, and scarcely half alive, 
he gave them one in the prime of life, accus- 
tomed already to govern, and who added to the 
vigor of youth, all the attention and sagacity of 
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maturer years ; that, if during the codrse 6[ a 
long administration, he had committed any ma* 
terial error in government ; or if, under the pres- 
sure of so many and great a£&irs, and amidst the 
attention which he had been obliged to give to 
Aem, he had either neglected or injured*any of 
his subjects, he now implored their forgiveness : 
that for his part he should ever retain a grateful 
sense of their fidelity and attachment, and would 
carry the remembrance of it along with him ta 
the place of his retreat, as his sweetest consola- 
tion, as well as the best rewards for all his ser- 
vices ; and, in his last prayers to Almighty God, 
would pour forth his ardent wishes for their 
welfare. 

Then turning towards Philip, who fell on 
his knees, and kissed his father^s hand, " If,'*^ 
says he, ** I had left you, by my death, this rich 
inheritance, to which I had made such large ad* 
ditions, some regard would have been justly due 
to my memory on that account* But now, 
when I voluntarily resign to you, what I might 
have still retained, I may well expect the warm- 
est expression of thanks on your part. With 
these, however, I dispense i and shall consider 
your concern for the welfare of your subjects, 
and your love of them, as the best and most ac 
eeptable testimony of your gratitude to me. It 
is m your power, by a wise and virtuous admin- 
istration, to- justify the extraordinary proof, 
which I, this day, give of my parental afibction ; 
and to demonstrate, that you are worthy of the 
eonfidence which I repose in you. Preserve an 
inviolable regard for religion. Maintain the 
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esdiolic faith in its purity* Let the laws of your 
eoontiy be sacred in youF eyes. Encroach not 
on the rights and privileges of your people. And, 
if the time sheAl ever come, when you shall wish 
to enjoy the tranquility of private life, may you^ 
bte a son, endowed with such qualities, that 
jrou can resign your sceptre to him with as 
much satis&ction as I give mine to you.'^ 

As soon as Charles had finished this long ad- 
dress to his subjects^ and to their new sovereign, 
he sunk into his chair, exhausted, and ready to 
faint with the fatigue of such an extraordinary 
e&rt. During his discourse, the whde au* 
flknce melted into tears ; some, from admiration 
of his magnanimity ; others, softened by the ex- 
pitsstons of tenderness towards his son, and of 
fove to his people ; and were aftected with the 
deepest sorrow at losing a sovereign who had: 
distinguished the Netherlands, his native coun- 
try, with particular marks of bis regard and at*- 
tachment. 

A few weeks afterwards, Gharles, in an assem-- 
Wy no less splendid,, and with a ceremony equal- 
fy pompous, resigned to his son the crowns of 
Spain, with all the territories depending on them^ . 
feoth in the OW and the New Worid. Of all 
these vast possessions, he reserved nothing for 
Wmsclf, but an annual pension of an hundred 
thousand crowiis, to defray the expenses of his ^ 
&mity, and. to afford htmcasmall sum for acts of 
beneficence and charity. 

The place he had chosen for his retreat, was 
*e monastery of St., Justus^ in the province of 
£dtresii&diH:a# It was seated in a vale of no great 

ii^2 
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extent* watered by a small brook, and surrouiid- 
cd by rising grounds, covered with lofty trees* 
From the nature of the soil, as well as the tem- 
perature of the climate, it is esteemed the most 
healthful and delicious spot in Spain. 

Here he buried in solitude and silence, bis 
grandeur, his ambition, together with all those 
vast projects, which, during half a century, had 
alarmed and agitated Europe; filling eveiy 
kingdom in it, by turns, with the terror of his 
arms, and the dread of being subjected by his 
power. Here he enjoyed, perhaps, more com-i 
plete satisfaction, than all his grandeur had 
ever yielded him. Far from taking any part in 
the political transactions of the princes of flu- 
rope, he restrained his curiosity even from an 
enquiry concerning them ; and he seemed to 
view the busy scene which he had abandoned, 
with all the contempt and indifference arising 
from his thorough experience of its vanity, as 
well as from the pleasing reflection of having 
disengaged himself from its cares. 

New amusements and. new objects now occu- 
pied his mind. Sometimes he cultivated the 
plants in his garden, with his own hands. Some- 
times he rode out to a neighboring wood, on 9 
little horse, the only one that he kept, attended 
by a single servant on foot. When his infirmi« 
lies confined him to his apartment, he either ad- 
mitted a few gentlemen who resided in the 
neighborhood, and entertained them familiarly at 
his table ; or he employed himself in studying 
the principles, and in forming curious works df 
mechanism^ of which he had always been re- 
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inarkably fond. He was particularly curious 
with regard to the construction of clocks and 
watches. And having found, after repeated trials, 
that be could not get any two of them to go ex« 
fictly alike, he reflected, it is said, with a mixture 
of surprize and regret, on his own foUy, iti 
having bestowed so much time and labor, in the 
more vain attempt of bringing mankind to a 
precise uniformity of sentiment, concerning the 
btricate and mysterious doctrines of religion. 
And here, after two years retirement, he was 
seized with a fever, which carried him off in tho 
fifty-ninth year of his age, A. D. 1557. 



CHAP. LVL 

Of the Massacre of the Hugmots^ or Protes'^ 
tantSf at Paris^ A. D. 1572. 

FRANCIS II. being a weak, sickly, and in- 
active prince, his power was entirety engrossed 
by a prince of the house of Guise, uncle to his 
wife, the beautiful queen of Scotland. This en* 
grossment of power encouraged the Bourbon, 
the Montmorenci, and other great families, to 
form a strong opposition against the government* 
Anthony king of Navarre, was at the head of the 
Bourbon family. But the queen-mother, the 
famous Catharine of Medicis, being obliged to 
take part with the Guises, the confederacy, who 
had adopted the cause of Hugonotism, was 
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bit>k^¥i lit pieces, wlicn th* sudden deatJi erf 
t^mntis happened in the ycat 1560. 

The txtnt took place, tvftite the princt of 
Gbnde; brother to the kitig of Navartt^ Was im^- 
der sentence bf death, for a conspiracy aganist' 
the co^rt. But tlie queeh-«iOther saVfed hih*, ta 
balance the interest of the Guises; so that the 
Sole direction of the atfair^ fcll into her iiafidst 
during the minority of her Second sen Chartes 
IX, Her regency Was a continual series of dis- 
Emulation, treachery and niurder. The duke of 
Guise, who was the scourge of the Protestants, 
was treacherously murdered by one Pollrot, at 
the siege of Orleans ; and the murderer was. 
thought to have been instigated by the famous 
Coligni, admiral of France, who was then at the 
head of the protectant patty. Three civil wars 
succeeded each otiier/ At last the court pretend- 
ed to grant the Hugonots a veiy advantageous^ 
Eiace, and a m^tcn was concluded between, 
enry, the young king of Navarre, a protestant,. 
and the French king^s sister. 

The heads of the protestants were invited to^ 
celebrate the nuptials at Paris, with the infernal 
view of butchering them all, if possible, in one 
fiight. The admiral was wounded by a shot 
from a window, a few days after the mmriage ;: 
yet the court still found means to quiet the sus» 
picions of the Hugonots, till the eve of St. Bar- 
tholomew, when a massacre commenced, to 
which there is nothing parallel in the histoiy of 
mankind, either for the dissimulation that led to- 
it, or the cruelty and barbarity, with. which it 
was put in extcution. The protestauts^ as a. 
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body, were devoted to destruction ; the young 
king of Navarre, and the prince of Conde only 
being excepted from the general doom^ and 
that on condition they should change theirs 
religion. 

Charles in person led the way to this butchery, 
which was chiefly conducted by the duke of 
Cruise. The guards had been ordered to be 
under ikrms. The ringing of the bell was the 
signal ; and the catholic citizens, though un- 
prepjtted for such a scene, zealously seconded 
the fury of the soldiery, imbruing their hands, 
without remorse, in the blood of their neighbors, 
of their companions, and even their relations. 
Persons of every condition, age, and sex, sus« 
pected of adhering to the reformed opinions^ 
were involved in one undistinguished ruin. 
About five hundred gentlemen, and men of rank, 
among whom was Cohgni, with many other 
leaders of the party, were murdered at Paris 
^one ; and near ten thousand pers(ms of inferior 
condition. The same barbarous orders were 
sent to all the provinces ; and a like carnage en- 
8ucd at Rouen, Lyons, and several other cities* 
Sixty thousand protestants are supposed to have 
^n butchered in different parts of the kingdom* 

As an apology for this barbarous perfidy, 
Charles pretended that a conspiracy of the HO- 
gonots to seize his person, had been suddenly 
deleted ; and tliat he had been necessitated, fo^ 
Ws own defence, to proceed to extremities 
gainst them. 

At Rome, and in Spain, tlie massacre of St. 
Bartholomew, which no popi^ writer of the 
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present age mentions without detestation^ was 
the subject of public * rejoicing, and solexna 
thanks were returned to God for its success. 

Among the protestants it excited incredible 
horror; a striking picture of which is drawn 
by Fenelon, the French ambassador at the court 
•f England, in his account of his first audience 
after that barbarous transactibn^ '^ A gloomy sor- 
row," says he, " sat on every face ; silence, as in 
the dead of night, reigned through all the cham- 
bers of the royal apartment; the ladies and 
oourtiers^ clad in deep mourningi were ranged 
on each side, and as I passed thrcHigh them, not 
one bestowed on me a favorable look, or made 
the lea^^t return to my salutes." 



CHAP. LVII. 

Ihe Origin of the Republic ofHoUani. 1 

THE tyranny of Philip erf Spain made tbe 
Dutch attempt to tlirow off his yoke, which 6c^ 
casioned a general insurrection. The counts 
Hoorn, Egmont, and the prince of Orange, ap- ' 
{>earing at the head of it, and Luther's refomuh 
tion gaining ground at the same time in the 
Netherlands, his disciples joined the mal-con« 
tents. Whereupon king Philip introduced a 
Jcind of inquisition, in order to suppress, them; 
and many thousands were put to death by that 
court, besides those who perished by the sword* 
Count Hoorn and count Egmont were^ken 
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and beheaded. But the prince of Orange, whom 
they elected to be their Stadtholder, retiring into 
Holland, that province, and those adjacent to it, 
entered into a treaty fcMr their mutual defence. 

The deputies accordingly met at Utrecht, in 
the year 1579, and signed that famous deed, in 
appearance so slight, but in reality so solid, of 
seven provinces independent of each other, ac« 
tuated by different interests, yet as closely con- 
nected by the great tie of liberty, as the bundle 
of arrows, the arms and emblem of their repub- 
life. 

It was agreed. That the seven provinces shall 
unite themselves in interest as one province, re* 
serving to each particular province and city, all 
its privileges, rights, customs, and statutes ; that 
in all disputes between either of the provinces, 
the rest should interpose only as mediators ; and 
that they should assist each other with life and 
fortune, against every foreign attempt upon any 
particular province. 

The first coin struck after this alliance is 
strongly expressive- of the perilous situation of 
the infant commonwealth. It represented a ship, 
^truggiing amid the waves, unassisted by sails 
or oars, with this motto: incertum quo fata 
FERAKT ; ** I know not whither fate may carry 
me." 

Though these revolters at first were thought 
so despicable as to be termed beggtirs by their 
tyrants, their perse verence and courage were such^ 
under the prince of Orange, and the assistance 
afforded them by queen Elizabeth, both in troops 
^ moneys that they forced the crown of Spam 
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at laat to dedare them a free pec^Ie^ about the 
year 1609 ;:and afterwards they Were declared by 
aU Europe to. be an indep^ent state^ under the 
name of the utnixej) provinces* 



CHAP. LVIIL 

€(ftkt Defeat of the SpamshJrmmk by Queen 

Elizabeth* 

PHILIP, king of Spain, made use of the im- 
mense sums: which he drew from Mexico and 
Peru, in equipping the most formidable arma* 
ment that perhaps had ever been put to sea, 
under the prince of Parma^ the best captain of 
that age* This fleet, which was called the *' In^ 
vincible Armada," consisted of an hundred and 
thirty vessels, and carried about twenty thousand 
land-forces, eight thousand four hundred mari- 
ners, two thousand galiey-skves, and two thou- 
sand six hundred and thirty great pieces of brass 
ordnance. 

Nothing could exceed the terror and conster^ 
nation which all ranks of people fdt upon the 
news of this terrible armada being uiKler sail to 
invade England. A fleet of not above thirty 
ships of war, and those very small, in compar- 
ison, was all that was to oppose it by sea ; and as 
for resisting by land, that was supposed to be 
impossible, as the Spanish army was composed 
of men weU disciplined, and long inured to 
danger* 



( 
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The ^ueen alone seemed undismayed in this 
threatening calamity. She issued all her orders 
with tranquility, animated her peo[>le to a steady 
resistance ; and the more to excite the martial 
spirit of the nation, appeared on horseback in the 
camp at Tilbury, exhorting the soldiers to their 
duty, and promising to share the same dangers, 
and the same fiite with them. "I myself,"said she, 
** will be your general, your judge, and die re- 
warder of every one of your virtues in the field. 
Your alacrity has already deserved its rewards ; 
and, on the word of a prif^ce, they shall be duly 
paid you. Persevere then in your obedience to 
command, shew your valor in the field, and we 
shall soon have a glorious victory over the ene- 
mies of my God, my kingdom, and my people." 

Nor were her preparations at sea driven on 
with less alacrity. Although the English fleet 
was rriuch inferior in number and size of ship- 
ping to tliat of the enemy, yet it was much more 
manageable, tlie dexterity and courage of the 
mariners being greatly superior. Lord Howard 
of Effingham, a man of great courage and ca- 
pacity, as lord admiral, took upon him the com- 
mand of the navy. Drake, Hawkins, and For- 
bisher, the most renowned seamen in Europe, 
served under him. 

Effingham, who had been mformed of the 
approach of the Spanish fleet by a Scotch 
pirate, had just time to get out of port, when he 
saw it coming full sail towards him, disposed in 
the form of a crescent, and stretching the dis- 
tance of seven miles, from the extremity of 
one division to that of the other. The lof^ 
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masts, the swelling sails, and the towering prows 
of the Spanish galleons, seem im[)ossible to be 
justly described by the historians of that age, 
without assuming the language of poetry. Not 
satisfied with representing the Armada as a 
spectacle infusing equal terror and admiration 
into the minds of all beholders, and as the most 
magnificent that had ever appeared on the main, 
they assert, that, though the ships bore every 
sail, it yet advanced with a slow motion, as if 
the ocean groaned with supporting, and the 
winds were tired with impelling so enormous a 
weight. 

The English admiral at first gave orders not 
to come to close fight with the enemy, on ac- 
count of the size of their ships, and the num- 
ber of soldiers on board. But a few trials 
convinced him, that, even in close fight, the 
size of the Spanish ships was of no advantage to 
them. Their bulk exposed them to the. fire, 
while their cannon, pK^ced too high, shot over 
the heads of the English. 

Every thing conspired to the ruin of this vast 
armament Sir Francis Drake took the great 
galleon of Andalusia, and a large ship of Biscay, 
which had fallen behind the rest ; while the no- 
bility and gentry hastened out with their vessels 
from every harbor, and reinforced Effingham, 
who filled eight of his smaller ships with com- 
bustibles, and sent them into the midst of the 
enemy. The Spaniards fled with disorder and 
precipitation. 1 he English fell upon them while 
in confusion ; and, besides doing great damage 
to the whole fleet, took twelve ships. 
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It was now evident that the purpose of the 
Annada was entirely frustrated ; and the duke of 
Parma, whose vessels were calculated for trans- 
porting soldiers, not for fighting, positively re- 
fused to leave the harbor, while the English 
were masters of the sea. l*he Spanish admiral, 
after many unsuccessful rencounters, prepared 
therefore to return home. But, as the winds 
were contrary to his passage through the channel, 
he resolved to make the circuit of the island* 
The English fleet followed him for some time 5 
^nd had not their ammunition fallen shorty 
through the negligence of the officers in supply- 
ing them, they had obliged the Invincible Arraia- 
da to surrender at discretion. 

Such a conclusion of that vainglorious enter* 
prize wotild have been truly illustrious to the 
English ; but the event was scarce less fatal to 
the Spaniards. The Armada was attacked by a 
violent storm in passing the Orkneys* The 
ships having already lost their anchors, were 
obliged to keep to sea ; and the mariners unac- 
customed to hardships, and unable to manage 
such unw^ieldy vessels, allowed them to drive cmi 
the western isles of Scotland, or on the coast of 
Ireland, where they were miserably wrecked* 
Not one half of the fleet returned to Spain, 
and a still smaller proportion of the soldiers and 
seamen. Yet Philip, whose command of temper 
Was equal to his ambition, received with an ait 
of tranquility the news of so humbling a dis- 
aster. " I sent my fleet,'' said he, " to com- 
bat the English, not the elements. God be 
P^^ised that the calamity is not greaten" 
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CHAP. LIX. 

The Character of Queen Elizabeth^ by Mr 

Hume. 

QUEEN Elizabeth died on the twenty, 
fourth of March 1603, in the seventieth year of 
her age, and forty-fifth of her reign. 

There are few personages, in history, who 
have been more exposed to the calumny of ene- 
mies, and the adulation of friends, than Queen 
Elizabeth, and yet there is scarce any, whose 
reputation has been more certainly determined 
by the unanimous consent of posterity. The 
unusual length of her administration, and the 
strong features of her character, were able to 
overcome all prejudices; and obliging her de- 
tractors to abate much of their invectives, and 
her admirers somewhat of their panegyrics, have 
at last, in spite of political factions, and what is 
more, of religious animosities, produced an uni- 
form judgment with regard to her conduct. 
Her vigor, her constancy, her magnanimity, her 
penetration, vigilance and address, are allowed to 
merit the highest praises, and appear not to have 
been surpassed by any person who ever filled a 
throne. A- conduct less rigorous, less imperious, 
more sincere, more indulgent to her people, 
would have been requisite to forni a perfect 
character. By the force ofhermino, she con- 
trolled all her more active and strongeij qualities, 
and prevented them from running into excess. 
Her heroism was exempted from all temerity, 
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her frugality from avarice, her friendship from 
partiality, her enterprize from turbulency, and a 
vain ambition* She guarded not herself with 
equal care, or equal success, from less infirmi- 
ties ; the rivalship of beauty, the desire of ambi* 
tion, the jealousy of love, and the sallies of 
anger. 

Her singular talents for government were 
founded equally on her temper, and on her ca- 
; pacity* Endowed with a great command over 
herself, she soon obtained an uncontrolled as- 
cendancy over the people ; and while she mer« 
ited all their esteem by her real virtues, she also 
engaged their affections, by her pretended ones. 

Few sovereigns of England succeeded to the 
throne in more difficult circumstances, and none 
ever conducted the government with such uni- 
form success and felicity. Though unacq}iaint- 
cd with the practice of toleration, the true secret 
of managing reli^ous factions, she preserved her* 
people by her superior prudence, from those con- 
fusions, in which theological controversy had in- 
volved all the neighboring nations. And, tho' 
her enemies were the most powerful princes of 
Europe, the most active, the most enterprising^ 
the least scrupulous, she was able, by her vigor, 
to make deep impressions on their states. Her* 
own greatness, in the mean time, remained un- 
touched and unimpaired. 

The wise ministers and brave warrriors, who 
flourished dtu'ing her reign, share the praise of 
her success ; but instead of lessening the ap- 
plause duetd fTer, they make great addition to it. 
They all owed their advancement to her choice*- 

H 2 
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They were supported by her: constancy .; and 
with all their ability, they were never able to ac- 
quire any undue ascendant over hen 

In her family^ in her court, in her kingdom, 
she remained equally mistress. The force of the 
tender passions was great over h^r, but the force 
of her mind was still superior ; and the combat, 
which her victory visibly cost her, serves only 
to'display the firmness of her resolution, and the 
loftiness of her ambitious sentiments. 

The fame of this princess, though it has sur- 
mounted the prejudices both of faction and of big- 
otry, yet is still exposed to another prejudice, 
which is more durable, because more natural^ and 
which, according to the different views in which 
we survey her, is capable eitherofexal ting beyond 
measure, or diminishing the lustre of her charac- 
ter. This prejudice is founded on the considera- 
tion of her sex.. When we contemplate her as 
a woman, we are apt to be struck with the high- 
est admiration of her qualities, and extensive 
capacities ; but we are also apt to require, some 
more softness of disposition, some greater lenity 
of temper, some of those amiable weaknesses, by 
which her sex is distinguished. But the true 
method of estimating her merit, is, to lay aside 
all these considerations, and to consider her 
merely as a rational being, placed in authority, 
and intrusted with the government of mankind. 
We may find it difficult to reconcile our fancy- 
to her, as a wife or mistress ; but her qualities 
as a sovereign, though with some considerable 
exceptions, are the object of undisputed ap« 
plause and admiration^ 
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CHAP. hX. 

Of Mary Queen of. the Scots, and the Assassin" 

ation oj Rizzio. 

MARY was daughter of James V. king of 
Scotland, and to Mary of Lorrain, eldest daughter 
to the duke of Guise. She married Francis II. 
king of France, upon which occasion, she as- 
sumed the title of queen of England ; pretend- 
ing that Elizabeth was illegitimate, and conse* 
quently unworthy to sit on the throne. But 
Mary becoming a widow, by the death of her 
consort, the French monarch, left France, ^nd 
returned to her own kingdom* She then mar- 
ried her cousin Henry Stuart, lord Darnley, son 
to the earl of Lenox, the handsomest man in 
Great Britain. 

The queen, however, dazzled by his pleasing 
exterior, had entirely forgot to took to the ac- 
comprisbments of his mind. Darnley was but a 
weak and ignorant man ; violent, yet variable 
m hisenterprizes; insolent, yet credulous and 
easily governed by flatterers ; devoid of all grat- 
itude, because he thought no favors equal to his 
merit ; and being addicted to low pleasures, he 
was equally incapable of all true sentiments of 
love and tenderness. 

Mary, in the first effusions of her fondness, 
had taken a pleasure in exalting him beyond 
measure ; but having leisure afterwards to re« 
mark his weaknesses and vices, she began to 
convert her admiration into disgust ; and 
Darnleyi enraged at her increasing coolnesS| 
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pointed his vengeance against every persoa 
whom he esteemed the cause of this change in 
her sentiments and behavior* 

There was then at court one David Rizzio, 
the son of a musician at Turin^ himself a musi- 
cian, who finding it difficult to subsist by his art 
in his own country, had followed the ambassadpr 
from that court to Scotland. As he understood 
music to perfection, and sung a good bass, he 
was introduced into the queen's concert, who 
was so taken with him, that she desired the am- 
bassador, upon his departure, to leave Rizzio 
behind. The excellence of his voice soon pro- 
cured him great familiarities ; and although he 
was by no means handsome, but rather ugly, 
the queen seemed ' to place peculiar confidence 
in him, and ever kept him next her person. 

Her secretary for French dispatches, having 
some time after fallen under her displeasure, she 
promoted Rizzio to that office, who being 
shrewd, sensible, and aspiring beyond his rank, 
soon after began to entertain hopes of being pro- 
moted to the important office of chancellor of 
the kingdom. He was consulted on all oc- 
casions ; no favors could be obtained but by his 
intercession ; and all the suitors were first obliged 
to gain Rizzio to their interests, by presents or 
by flattery. 

It was easy to persi]^e a man of Darnky's 
jealous temper, that Rizzio was the person who 
had estranged the queen's affections from him ; 
and a surmise once conceived became to him a 
certainty. He soon, therefore; consulted with 
some lords of his prtyi stung as he was with 
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«ivy, rage, and resentment ; and they not only 
fanned the conflagration of his mind, but of- 
fered their assistance to dispatch Rizzio. 

George Douglas, patural brother to the 
countess of Lenox, the lords Ruthven and 
Lindsey, settled the circumstances of this poor 
creature's assassination among tliem, and deter- 
mined that, as a punishment for the queen's in- 
discretion, the murder should be committed in 
her presence. 

Mary was at this time in the sixth month of 
her pregnancy, and was then supping in private, 
at table with the countess of Argyle, her natural 
sister^ some other servants, and her favorite 
Rizzio* 

Lord Darnley led the way into the apartment 
by a private stair-case, and stood for some time 
leaning at the back of Mary^s chair. His fierce 
l6oks, and unexpected intrusion gready alarmed 
the queen, who, nevertheless, kept silence, not 
daring to call out. A little after lord Ruthven, 
George Douglas, and the other conspirators, 
rushed in, all armed, and shewing in their looks 
the brutality of their intentions. The queen 
could no longer restrain her terrors, but de- 
manded the reason of this bold intrusion. Ruth- 
ven ipade her no answer, but ordered Rizzio 
to quit a place of which he was unworthy. Riz- 
zio now saw that he was the object of their 
vengeance ; and trembling with apprehension^ 
took hold of the queen's robes to put himself 
under her protection, who, on her part, strove 
to interpose between the assassins an^ him. 
Douglas, in tlie mean time, had reached the un- 
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fortunate Rizzio ; and snatching a dagger front 
the king's side, while the que^n filled the room 
with her cries, plunged it in her presence into 
Rizzio's bosom, who, screaming with fear and 
agony, was torn from Mary by the other con- 
spirators, and dragged into the anti- chamber, 
where he was dispatched with fifty. six wounds. 
The unhappy princess continued her lamenta- 
tions ; but being informed of his fate, at once 
dried her tears, saying, " I will weep no more ; I 
will now ttiink of revenge." The insult on her 
person, the stain attempted to be fixed upon her 
honor, and the danger to which her life was ex- 
posed, on account of her pregnancy, were in- 
juries so atrocious and complicated, as scarcely, 
indeed, to admit of pardon^ even from the 
greatest clemency. 



CHAP. LXI. 

Of the Death o/Damley^ and the Fate of Mary. 

IjyRD DARNLEY did not long survive 
Rizzio. The house in which he lay, was soon 
after blown up with gun-powder, in the middle 
of the night. His dead body was found at sorne 
distance in a neighboring field, but without any 
marks of violence or contusion. No doubt cou Id 
be entertained, but that he was murdered ; and 
the general suspicion fell upon Bothwell as the 
perpetrator. Ai^, as the queen married BothweB 
at Edinburgh a Utde after, many were of opinion. 
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Ibat Darnley was put to death by her consent 
and conoivancc. The consequence was an in- 
surrection of the people, from whom Mary fled 
into England, where she was ungenerously de- 
tained a prisoner eighteen years, and afterwards 
beheaded by queen Elizabeth, under pretence of 
being an accomplice in certain conspiracies 
focmed against her. 

Mary owned, indeed, that she had used her 
best endeavors to recover her liberty, which was 
only pursuing the dictates of nature ; bqt as for 
harboring any thought against the life of the 
queen, she treated the idea with horror. 

The chief evidelice against Mary arose from 
the declaration of her secretaries. But the tes- 
i timony of two witnesses, even though men of 
character, who knew themselves to be exposed 
' to all the rigors of imprisonment, torture and 
death, if they refused to give any evidence 
which might be required of them, was by no 
means conclusive. Besides they were not con- 
fronted with her, though she desired they might ; 
and affirmed, that they would never, to her face, 
persist in their evidence. But the condemnation 
of the queen of the Scots, not justice, was the 
object of her unprecedented triaL 

Never did Mary appear s(J great, as in this 
last scene of her life. She was not only tranquil, 
but intrepid and magnanimous. When Sir 
Andrew Melvil, the master of her household, 
who had been excluded for some weeks from 
her presence, was permitted to take his last fare- 
wel, he burst into tears ; bewailing the condi- 
tion of a mistress whom, he loved,, as well as his 
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f)wn bard fate, in being appointed to carry into 
Scotland the news of such a mournful event, as 
the catastrophe that awaited her. " Weep not, 
good Mclvil,*' replied she, *' there is at present a 
greater cause for rejoicing. Thou shalt this day 
see Mary Stuart delivered from all her cares, 
and such an end put to all her tedious sufferings 
as ^he has long expected. Bear witness thsA I 
die constant to my religion, firm in my fidelity 
towards Scotland, and unchanged in my affec- 
tion to France* Commend me to my son. Tell 
him that I have done nothing injurious to his 
kingdom, to his honor, or to his rights ; and 
God forgive all those who have thirsted without 
cause for my blood." 

On ascending the scaffold, she began, with the , 
aid of her women, to take off her veil and upper 
garments ; and the executioner rudely endeavor- 
ing to assist them, she gently checked him, and 
smiling said, '* I have not been accustomed to 
undress before so many spectators, nor to be 
served by such valets !** Then making a solemn 
protestation of her innocence, she soon after 
laid her head upon the block, with calm, but 
undaunted fortitude. 

Such was jthe fate of Mary Stuart, queen of 
Scodand, and dowager of France, one of the 
most amiable and accomplished of her sex, who 
in the forty .fifth year of her age, and in the nine- 
teenth of her captivity in England, fell a victim 
to the jealousy and to the fears of an offended 
rival. J3ut though Mary's trial was illegal, and 
her execution arbitrary, history will not permit 
us to suppose, that her actions were at no time 
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mmt^* With all the excellehcies both of body 
and inind> which can adorn the female character, 
she had many of the weaknesses of a woman, 
which were the source of all her misfortunes* 



CHAP. LXIL 

Of Henry the Fourth of France^ deservedly 
"* , named the Great. 

s 

> 

HENRY/ applied himself with wonderful at- 
t^tvtioix .atid/ success (assisted in all his under- 
takings b>/his minister, the great Sully,) to cul- 
^vate th^' happiness of his people, by encourage 
ing n^anufactures, particularly>that of silk, the 
benefit of which Franc!?^'::^ io this day. He 
re-established the tranquility, and, in a great 
mes&iAZ^ 5t:cured the happiness of his people. 
He formed connections with the neighboring 
powers, for redu<mg the ambition of the house 
of Austria ; for which purpose, it is said, he laid 
deep schemes, and collected a formidable army. 
Others say, that he designed to have formed 
Christendom into a great republici of which 
France was to be the head. 

Whatever may be in these conjectures, it is 
certain, that while he was making preparations 
for the coronation of his queen, Mary of Medicis, 
and was ready to enter upon his grand expedi- 
tion, he was assassinated in his coach in the 
streets of Paris, by one Ravilliac, a desj^erate 
fitnatic, who mounted the wheel of his carriage, 

o 
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and stabbed him to the heart with a knife, over 
the duke d'Espernon's shoulder, and amidst six 
more of his courtiers. 

The assassin, like some others of that age, 
thought he had done an acceptable service to 
God in committing murder ; especially as the 
king was going to assist the protestants, and 
consequently still a heretic in his heart. He did 
not offer to m^ke his escape, and seenfied much 
surprized at the detestation in which his crime 
wai> !.v!il. " "^ 

'J'hus perished Henry IV. one J xhi i^reatest 
and best princes that ever sat on ti^ic throne of 
France ; and with him jx^rished all h^s great de. 
signs. A more melancholy reflection cannot en- 
ter the human mind, than is suggests tJ by this 
untimely event , *hat a wretch unworth)^ of ex- 
istence, and incapable .vfone meritorioob IWjtion, 
should overturn the most illu: trious enJtrpriijes, 
and terminate a life necessary to the wci/?'* .* of 
millions ! 

Henry's greatest weakness was his inordinate 
passion for women, which led him into many 
irregularities. But even that was rather a blemish 
in his private thari in his public character. 
Though no man: was more a lover, he was still 
a king. He never suffered his mistresses to 
direct his councils, nor to influence him in the 
choice of his servants. 
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CHAP. LXIir. 

Of the Gun^Foxvder Plot. 

THE giiii-powder plot was a scheme of the 
Roman catholics to cut off at one blow, on the 
fifth of November 1605, the king, lords, and 
commons, at the meeting of parliament, when it 
was also expected that the queen and prince of 
Wales would be present. Never was treason 
more secret, or ruin more apparently inevitable. 
The hour was expected with impatience, and 
the conspirators gloried in their meditated guilt. 
The dreadful secret, though communicated to 
above twenty persons, had been religiously kept 
during the space of near eighteen moiiths. But 
when all motives of pity, justice and safety, 
were too weak, a remorse of private friendship 
saved the kingdom. 

Sir Henry Percy, one of the conspirators, 
eonceived a design to save the life of Lord 
Mounteagle, his intimate friend and companion, 
who also was of the same persuasion with him- 
self. About ten days before the meeting of par- 
liament, this nobleman, upon his return to town, 
received a letter from a person unknown, and 
delivered by one who fled, as soon as he had 
diiicharged his message. The letter was to this 
cficct : *' My lord, stay away from this parlia- 
ment; for God and man have concurred to 
punish the wickedness of the times. And think 
not slightly of this advertisement, but retire to 
yaur country seat, where j ou may expect tlic .» 
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event in safety. For though there be no ap- 
pearance of any stir, yet I say they will receive a 
terrible blow this parliament ; and yet they shall 
not see who hurts them. This counsel is not to 
be contemned, because it may dg you good, 
and can do you no harm* For the danger is 
past as soon as you have burnt this letter.** 

The contents of this mysterious letter sur- 
prized and puzzled the nobleman to whom it 
was addressed i and though inclined to think it 
a foolish attempt to frighten and ridicule him« 
yet he judged it safest to carry it to lord Salis* 
bury, secretary of state. Lord Salisbury, too^ 
was inclined to give little attention to it, yet 
thought proper to lay it before the king in coun- 
cil, who came to town a few days after. None 
of the council were able to make any thing of it, 
although it appeared striom^ and alarming. lu 
this universal agitation between doubt and ap- 
prehension, the king was the fir^t who pen^ 
etrated the meaning of this dark episde. He 
concluded that some sudden danger was pre« 
paring,by gun-powder; and it was thought ad- 
visable to inspect all the vaults below the houses 
of parliament. But the search was purposely 
delayed till the night immediately preceding the 
meeting, when a justice of peace was sent with 
proper attendants, and before the door of the 
vault uiKler the upper-house, finding one Faux, 
who had just finished all his preparations, he im- 
mediately seized him, and at the same time dis*- 
covered in the vault 36 barrels of powder, 
which had been carefully concealed under fag- 
gots and piles of wood. Every thing proper for 



setting (ire to the train was found in Giiy Faux's 
pocket, whose countenanoe bespoke his savage 
i)is|>Qsition, and who stfter regretting that he had 
lost ' the opportQiUty of destroying so many 
h^ri!tics, made a full discovery ; and the con* 
«pirators, who never exceeded eighty in number, 
being seized by the country, confessed their 
p^j and were executed in different parts of 
England* 

Notwithstanding this horrid crime, the bigi- 
otted catholics were so devoted to Garnet, a 
Jesuit, one of the ccHispirators, that they fancied 
miracles to be wrought by his blood ; and m 
Spain he was considered as a martyr* 



CHAP, LXIV. 
Of Charles the Firsi o/Engiatujl. 

THE many strujjgles between king Cliarles, 
who wanted to assume to himself tlie absolute 
power of disposing of his people's property ; 
tad the parliament, who were wiUing^ to grant 
^ king's necessary stfpiities, provided their 
g^ev^ices were redressed, and the rightfiii 
privileges of the subjects secured, at last pro- 
duced a civil war. The first fatal blow the king'H 
ftrngby Beoeived, was at Marstonmoor, where 
through the imprudence of prince Rupert^ Ihe 
carl ^ Manchester defeated the royal army, of 
nrhiob 4000 were killed, and 1 500 taken prison* 
tg%. This victory im% owing chii^fty to^ tlie 
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courage and conduct of Cromwell ; and thougli 
it might have been retrieved by the successes of 
Charles in the west, yet his whole conduct was 
a string of mistakes, till at last his a&irs became 
irretrievable. 

It is true, many treaties of peace, particulariy 
one at Uxbridge, were set on foot durine the 
war, and the heads of the presbyterian f&rty 
would have agreed on terms that would have 
bounded the king's prerogative. I^hey were 
out-witted, betrayed, and over-ruled by the in- 
dependents, who were assisted by the stiffness 
and unamiable behavior of Charles himself. In 
short, the independents at last succeeded, in 
persuading the members at Westminster, that 
Charles was not to be trusted, whatever his con- 
cessions might be. 

From that moment the affairs of the royalists 
rushed into ruin. Sir Francis Fairfax, whose 
father lord Fairfax, remained in the north, was 
at the head of the army, which was now new- 
modelled ; so that Charles in a short time lost all 
his towns and forts, and was defeated by Fair- 
fax, and Cromwell at the decisive battle of Nase- 
by, owing partly, as usual, to the misconduct of 
prince Rupert. This battle was followed by 
fresh misfortunes to Charles, who retired to Ox- 
ford, the only place where he thought he couU 
be safe. 

The Scots were then besieging Newark ; and 
no good understanding subsisted between them 
and the English parliamentarians ; but the best 
and most loyal friends that Charles had, thought 
it prudent to make their peace. In this melaa* 
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choly situation of his affairs, he escaped in dis« 
guise from Oxford to the Scotch army before 
Newark, upon a promise of protection. The 
Scots, however, were so intimidated by the reso- 
lutions of the parliament at Westminster, that 
they put the person of Charles into the hands of 
the parliament's commissioners,'' probably not 
suspecting the consequences. 

The presbyterians were now more inclined 
than ever to make peace with the king, but they 
were no longer masters, being forced to receive 
laws from the army, and the independents. The 
latter now invoked their intentions. They first 
by force took Charles out of the hands of the 
commissioners, and then dreading that a treaty 
might still take place with the king, they im- 
prisoned 41 of the presbyterian members, voted 
the house of peers to be useless ; and that the 
house of commons was reduced to 150 inde- 
pendents, most of whom were officers of the 
army. 

In the mean time Charles, who unhappily 
promised himself relief from those dissentions, 
was carried from prison to prison, and some- 
limes cajoled by the independents, with hopes of 
deliverance, but always narrowly watched. 

Several treaties were begun, b\it all miscar- 
ried ; and he had been imprudent enough, after 
his effecting an escape, to put himself into col- 
onel Hammond's hands, the parliament's gov- 
ernor of the isle of Wight. A fresh negoGiaiion 
was begun, andalmostfinished, when the indepen- 
dents, dreading the general disposition of the 
people for peace, and strongly persuaded of the 
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insincerity of the king, once more seized upop 
his person, brought him a prisoner to Londoiii 
carried him before a court of justice of his own 
iereoting, and after an extriiordinaiy trinl^ con- 
demned l^m to d^e. 



CHAP. LXV. 

Oh the Death of King Charles. 

WHEN Charles, after his trial, returned t« 
Whitehall, he desired the permission pf th<e house 
to see hb children^ and to be attended in his pri^ 
rate devotions by doctor Juxon, late bishop of 
London. These requests were granted, and also 
three days to prepare for execution. AH that rc^ 
mained of his family now in England, were the 
princess Elizabeth, and the duke of Gkwicester, 
% child about three years of age. After many 
seasonable and sensible exhortations to ht$ 
daughter, he took up his little son in his anms, 
^nd embracing him, " My chikl,** said he, 'Uhey 
will cut off thy father's head ; yes, they will ctit 
off my head, and make thee a king. But mark 
what I say ; thou must not be a king, as long 
^ thy brothers Charles and James are alive, 
l^hey will cut off their heads when they can takf 
4iem ; and thy head too will they cut offat laat» 
and, therefore^ I charge thee dp not be m^e a 
j^ing by them.'^ The child« bursting into teaF% 
^plied, " I will be torn into pieces fir^.** 

Every night during the interval between hjp 

sentence and execution, tbeJking slept .aow^ ^ 
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usual, though the noise of the workman, em" 
^pioyed in framing the scaffold, continually re- 
sounded in his ears. The fatal morning being at 
last arrived, he rose early ; and calling one of his 
attendants, he bade him employ more than usual 
care in dressing him,< and preparing him for so 
great and awful a solemnity. 

The street before Wliitehall was the place 
destined for his execution ; for it was intended 
that this should increase the severity of his pun*> 
ishment. He was led through the Banqueting 
House to the scaffold adjoining to that edifice, 
attended by his friend and servant bishop Juxon, 
a man endowed with the same mild and steady 
virtues as his master. The scuffoid, which ws^ 
covered with black, was guarded by a regiment 
ti[ soldiers, under tlie command of colonel Tom* 
linson ; and on it were to be seen the block, iht 
axe, and two executioners in masques. The peo«- 
jde, in crowds, stood at a great distance, in 
dreadful expectation of the event* 

The king surveyed all these solemn prepam* 
tions with calm composure ; and as he could not 
expect to be heard by the people at a distance, he 
addressed himself to the few persons who stood 
round him. He there justified his own innocence 
in the late fatal wars ; and observed, that he bad 
not taken arms till after the parliament had shewn 
him the example. He declared, that he had no 
other object in his warlike preparations, than to 
preserve that authority entire, which had been 
transmitted to him by his ancestors. But though 
innocent towards his people, he acknowledged 
the equity of his execution in the eyes of bis 
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maker. He owned, that he was justly punishedi 
for having consented to the execution of an unjust 
sentence upon the earl of Stafford. He forgave 
alMiis enemies, exhorted the people to return to 
their obedience^ and acknowledged his son as his 
successor. He also signified his attachment to 
the protestant religion, as professed by the 
church of England. So strong was the impres- 
sion his dying words made upon the few that 
could hear him, that colonel Tomlinson himself, 
to whose care he had been committed, ac- 
knowledged himself a convert. 

While he was preparing himself for the blocks 
bishop Juxon called out to him ; " I'here is, Sir> 
but one stage mor^, which, though turbulent 
and troublesome, is yet a very short one. It will 
soon carry you a great way. It will carry you 
from earth to heaven ; and there you shall find^ 
to your great joy, the prize to which you hasten^ 
a crown of glory." *' I go,'' replied the king^ 
** from a corruptible to an incorruptible cro^wn^ 
where no disturbance can have place," " You 
exchange," replied the bishop, *' a temporal for 
an eternal crown ; a good exchange." 

Charles, having taken off his cloak, delivered 
liis george to the prelate, pronouncing the word 
*' Remember." I'hen he laid his neck on the 
block, and stretching out his hands as a signal, 
one of the executioners severed his head frona 
the body at a blow, while the other holding it up, 
exclaimed, *' This is the head of a traitor." 

The spectators testified their horror, at that 
sad spectacle, in sighs, tears, and lamentations. 
The tide of their duty and affection began to re- 
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turn, and each blamed himself either with active 
disloyalty to his king, or -a passive compliance 
with his destroyers. The very pulpits, which 
used to resound with insolence ami sedition, 
were now bedewed with tears of unfeigned re- 
pentance ; and all united in theii^ detestation* of 
those dark hypocrites^ who, to satisfy their own 
eiHnity, involved the whole nation in the guilt 

j of treason; • 

Charles was executed on the thirteendi of 

\ January, 1649, in the fbrty^ ninth, year of his age^ 
and the twenty -fourth of 'his reign* He was of a 
middling stature, robust,. and well .proportioned* 
His aspect was pleasing, but melancholy ; and it 
is probable, that the: continued troubles in which 
he was involved, might have made that impres- 
sion on his countenance; In hi& private charac- 
ter, he was amiable and exemplary. " He was," 
says lord Clarendon, ** the worthiest gejntleman^ 
the best master, the best friend, the best hus- 
band, the best father, and the best christian of 
the age in which he lived." All his faults seem 
to have arisen from the error of his education ; 
while all his virtues were the genuine offspring 
of his heart. 

He lived at a time when the spirit of the con- 
stitution was at variance with the genius of the 
people ; and governing by old rules and precc- 
dents, instead of accommodating himself to the 
changes of the times, he fell, and drew down as 
he sunk, the constitution in ruins around him. 
Many kings, before him, ex(»red by treason, or 
assassination ; but never, since the times of Agi$ 
the Lacedemonian, was there any other sacrificed 
by his subjects, with all the formalities of justice. 
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CHAP. LXVI. 
0/ Oliver Cromwefrs Usurpation. 

OLIVER CROMWELL was th« $ot of a 
private gentleman of Hunungdon, and was bom 
the twentj-fouith of April, 1599* Being the 
son of a second brother, he inherited a yefy sno^.U 
parental fortune. From accident ^or intrigue, he 
was choseti member for Cambridge ia the long 
pariiament ; but he seemed at first to possess no 
talents for oratory, his person being ungraceful, 
bis dress slovenly, hisjtlocution homely, tedious, 
obscure, wd embarrassed. .He made up, how- 
ever, by zeal and perheverence, what he wanted 
in natural powfnFs ; and being endowed with un- 
shaken intrepidity, and much dissimulation, he 
cose through the gradations of preferment, to the 
post of lieutenant-general under Fairfa^c, but in 
reality possessing the supreme command of the 
whole army. Alter several victories, he gained 
the battle of Naseby rand this, with other suc- 
cessejs, soon put ^neiadlo die war. 

In 1649, Cromwell was sent general hito Ire* 
kind, wlien, in about nine months, he sulxlued 
almost that whole kingdom, and leaving his 
son- in- law Ireton, to complete the conquest,* 
returned to EngUmd. 

In 1650, he was .appoiiiited general . and com- 
mander in chief of all: the forces of the common, 
v^alth, and set oiit on his march against the 
8cots, who ti^d espouse the: royal cause, and 
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placed young Charles, tlie son of their late 
monarch, on the throne. 

In 165 1> he totally defeated the royalists at 
Worcester, when the king himself was obliged 
to flee. After having undergone an amazing 
variety of dangers and distresses, he landed safe- 
ly at Feschamp, in Normandy, no less than 
forty persons having at different times been 
|»rivy to his escape. 

in the mean time, Cromwell crowned with 
success, returned to London, where he was met 
bf the speaker of the house of commons, accom- 
panied by the mayor and magistrates of London, 
in their formalities. 

Having now but litde employment, he began 
to be afraid that his ser^dces would be forgotten $ 
he thertrfore prelended to be dissatisfied by the 
long parliament He was sitting in council with 
his officers, when informed of the subject on 
which the house was delibcmting. Upon which 
he rose up in the most seeming fury, and turn- 
ing to Major Vernon, cried out, " That he was 
compelled to do a thing which made the very 
hair of his head stand on end.'' Then hastening 
to the house with three hundred soldiers, and 
with the marks of violent indignation on his 
countenance, he entered, took his place, and at- 
tended to the debates for some time. When the 
question was ready to be put, he suddenly start- 
ed up, and began to load the parliament with 
the vilest reproaches, for their tyranny, ambition, 
oppression, and robbery of the public. Upon 
which, stamping with his foot, which was the 
signal for the soldiers to enter, the place was im- 

p 
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mediately fiUed with armed mtm Then ad- 
dressing himself to the members ; ^* For shame," 
said he, ^* get you gone. Give place to honester 
nien; to those who will m^^ fs^thfulLy discharge 
tl^ir trust* You are no Ipngcr a p&rliftmem.; I 
tell you, you arp no longer a parliamenl. Xbe 
Lord hsBS done with yoiw" Sir Hariy Vane ex- 
ciaiiiUng against his. conduct ; ^^Sir Harry>^' 
cried Cromwell with a loud voiQe> *^0 Sir Harry 
Vane, the Lord deliver me from Sir Hairy 
Vane/' Taking hdd of Martin by the cloak^ 
thou art a wboremast^r ; to another, thou- art aii • 
adulterer; to a third, thou art a drunkard ; and to 
a fourth, thou Jtft a glutton. '* It is you," con- 
tiiiiued he to tlie members, ** who have forced 
n^e upon this. I have sought tlie Lord night and 
day, that he would rather slay me than put upon 
nae this work." Then pointing to tlie mace, 
** Take away," cried he, " that bauble." After 
which, turning out all the members, and cleariiig 
the hall, he ordered the door to be locked, and 
mitting tl)e key in his pocket, returned to 
WbUehall. 

Thus, txy one daring exploit, the new re- 
public was abolished, and the whole command, 
civil and military, centered in Cromwell only. 

He next annihilated the council of state, with 
whom the executive power was lod^d, and 
transferred the administration of governmfent to 
about 140 persons, whom he summoned at 
Whitehall. 

Cromwell all this while wanted to be declared ' 
king, but he perceived that he must encounter 
insurnckountable difficulties from Fleetwood, and 
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-Ms Other friends, if he should persist in his reso- 
lution. He was, however, dedared lord pro- 
tector of the commonwealth of England ; $ title, 
under which he exercised all the power which 
had been formerly annexed to the regal dignity. 

He next proceeded to new model the govern- 
ment, and various were the schemes which were 
proposed, established, and proved abortive. But 
those schemes were temporary, and suited t6 
each juncture ; and it was by his management 
of the army^ that he did every thingi^ He was 
openly or secretly thwarted by people of proper:- 
ty all over England ; and however dazzled his- 
torians have been with his atnazing fortune and 
|K>wer, it appears, from the be^ evidences, that 
during the continuance of his protectorate, he 
^as perpetually distressed foi* money to keep the 
wheeb of hi^ government ^ilig» 

In the bst year of Cromwell's Usurpation, % 
hock was published by cdo^l Titu^ H ttiaft 
who had formerly befen attached to his eaAw, en- 
titled *• Killii^ no Murder. '* Of aH the pim^ 
phlets which came forth at that time, or perhaps 
6f those which have since appeared, this was th^ 
most eloquent and masterly. Shall we, said this 
popular declaimer, Who Would not suffet* iht 
Iron to invade us, tamely stand to be devoured bt 
the wolf? Croniwfell read this spirited tredtise> 
and was never seen td smite more. 

All peace was now forever banished from his 
mind. He found, that the grandeur td which he 
had sacrificed his farmer tram^uility, was only an 
inlet to fresh inquietude. The fears of assassina- 
tion haunted him in all his walks, and were per- 
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petually present in his mind. He wore armcMr 
under his cloaks, and always kept pistols in his 
pockets. His aspect was clouded with a settled 
gloom ; and he regarded every stranger with a 
glaiice of timid suspicion. He always travelled 
with hurry, and was ever attended by a numer- 
ous guard. He never returned from any place 
by the road he went ; and seldom slept above 
three nights together in the same chamber. So- 
ciety terrified him, as there he might meet an 
enemy ; ^solitude was terrible, as there he was 
unguarded by every friend. 

The protector's body, at last, began to be af- 
fected with the perturbation of his mind, and his 
health seemed visibly to decline. He was seized 
by a slow fever, which changed into a tertian 
ague, attended with dangerous symptoms ; and 
he, at length, saw the necessity of turning his 
eye toward the future state of existence ; the 
idea of which had at one time been intimately 
present to him, though lately somewhat ob- 
scured by the projects of ambition, the agitatioa 
of public afiairs, and the pomp of worldly great- 
ness. Conscious of this, he anxiously asked 
Goodwin, one of his favorite chaplains, if it was 
certain that the elect could never su£Per a final 
reprobation. " On that you may with confi- 
dence rely,*' said Goodwin. " Then I am safe,** 
replied Cromwell : ^* for I am sure that I was 
©nee in a state of grace !'* 

Elated by new visitations and assurances, he 
began to believe his life out of all danger, not- 
withstanding the opinion of the most expe- 
rienced physicians to the contrary. ^* I tell you,*' 
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cried he to them with great emotidn, — " I tell 
you I shall not die of this distemper ! Favorable 
answers have been returned from heaven, not 
only to my own supplications, but also to those 
(tf die godly, who carry on a more intimate cor* 
respondence with the Lord !" 

Notwidistanding this spiritual consolation, 
which proves diat Cromwell, to the last, was no 
less an enthusiast dian a hypocrite, his disorder* 
put a period'to his life and his fanatical illusions, 
while his inspired chaplains were employed in^ 
returning thanks to providence, for the undoubt* 
ed pledges which they received of his recovery.. 
He died on the third day of September^ 1658, 
being then fifty -nine years old* 



CHAP. LXVIi; 

The Character qf CromweU: 

The vigor of Gromwell^s genius, and tho^ 
boldness of his spirit, rather than the extent of 
his understanding, or tlie lustre of his accom-* 
plishments, first procured him distinction among 
his countrymen, and afterwards made him the 
terror and admiration of Europe. His abilities, 
however, have been much over-rated. Fortune 
had a considerable share in his most successful 
violences. The self-denying ordinance, - 
and the conscientious weakness of Fairfax, led^ 
him, by ea$y steps, to the supreme command ;< 
and the enthusiastio folly of, the Covenanters 

p2 
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served to cofnfirm his usurped authcnrity. But 
that authority could neither be acquired nor pre* 
served without talents ; and Cromwell was fur- 
nished with those that were vdmitdbly suited to 
tlie times in which he livedi and to the part he 
was destined to act* 

He possess^, in an eminent degree, the power 
of discerning the characters of men, and the rare 
felicity of employing their abilities to advantage ; 
of discovering the motives of others, and con- 
cealing his own ; of blending the wildest fanati* 
cism with the most profound policy ; of reconcil- 
ing a seeming incoherence of ideas with the most 
prompt and decisive measures; and of com- 
manding the highest re^ct, amid the coarsest 
&miliarity. By these talents, together with a 
coincidence of interests, he was able to attach 
and manage the military fanadcs ; and by their 
assistance to subdue the parliament, and to ty- 
rannize over the three kingdoms. But in all this 
there was nothing extraordinary ; for an army 
is so forcible, and at the same time so rude a 
weapon, that any hand which wields it, may, 
without much dexterity, perform any operation^ 
or attain any ascendant in human society. 

The moral character of Cromwell is by no 
means so exceptionable, as it is generally rep# 
resented. On the contrary, it is truly suiprizingt 
how he could temper such violent ambition, and. 
such enraged fanatidsm, with so much, regard 
to justice and humanity. Even the murder c^ 
the king, his most atrocious measure, was to. 
him covered under a cloud of republican and 
fanatical illusions ; and it b. possible that, like. 
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tKOsy oAerB concerned in it, he cohndeied it 
as the most meritorious action of bis life. For it 
ia the peculiar chamcteristic of fanaticism to 
give sanction to any measure, however cruel or 
unjust, that tends to promote its own interesd^ 
which are supposed to be the same with those 
^ die deity ; and to which, consequently^ tik 
moral obligations ought to give pkice« 



CHAP. LXVIIL 
O/^thc Restoration of Charles $ht Seeond^ 

AFTER an exile of twelve years in France 
and Holland, Charles was restored to the throne 
of his ancestors, IA. D. 1^660. It is in vain for 
historians oi any part^ to ascribe hb restoration 
to die. merits of particular persons. It was ef« 
&cted by the reneral concurrence of the people^ 
who seem tx> have thought, that neither peace 
nor protectioa were to be obtained, but by ie» 
storing the ancient constitution of monarchy. 

General Monk, a man of militai^ abilides, 
and at the head of the army, had the sagacity to 
obaerve tlua ; and after temporizing in various 
shapes, he made the principal figure in restoring 
Chadea II. Foe this he wa& created duke of 
Alberaarie, confiianed in the command of die 
army, and loaded with honors and^'iches. 

When the new parliament first met, the lead* 
ii^ members exerted' themselves chiefly in bitter 
invectives against the memory o£ Cromwell, W 
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in execrations aguinst the inhuman murder t^ 
the late king ; no one yet daring to make any men- 
tion of tlie second Charles. At ii^ngth the gen- 
eral having sufficiently sounded the inclinations 
oi the commons, gave directions to Annesly, 
president of the council, to inform them that. 
Sir John Granvilie» one of the king's servants, 
was now at the door with a letter from his majes- 
ty to the parliament. The loudest acclamations 
lesounded through the ^ house, on this intelli- 
gence. Granville was called in; and the letter, 
accompanied with a declaration, was greedily* 
read. A moment's pause was scarce allowed. 
All at once, the house burst out into an univer- 
sal assent to the king's proposals ; and to diffuse 
the joy more widely, it was voted, that the letter 
and declaration should be immediately published* 

The king's declaration was highly relished 
by every order of the state. It offered a general 
amnesty to all persons whatsoever, and that 
without any exceptions, except such as should 
be made by parliament. It promised to indulge 
scrupulous consciences with liberty in matters 
of religion ; to leave to the examination of par- 
liament, the claims of all such as possessed lands 
with contested titles ; and to confirm all those 
concessions by aet of parliament ; to satisfy the 
army under general Monk with respect to ar- 
rears, and to give the same rank to his. officers, 
when they should be received into the king's 
service. « 

This declaration was not less pleasing to the 
lords, than to the people. After voting the resti- 
tution of the ancient form of govemmenti it was 
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resolved to send the king fifty thousand pounds, 
the duke of York his brother ten thousand, and 
the duke of Gloucester half that sum. Then 
both houses erased from their records all acts 
that had passed to the prejudice of royalty. The 
army, navy, the city of London, were eager in 
preparing their addresses to be presented to his 
majesty ; and he was soon after proclaimed, 
with great solemnity, at Whitehall, and at Tem« 
pie Bar. 

The people now freed from all restraint, let 
loose their transports without bounds. Thou* 
sands were seen running about frantic with 
pleasure. And, as lord Clarendon says, such 
were the number of the royalists that pressed 
forward on this occasion, that one could not but 
wonder where those people dwelt, M'ho had lately 
done so much mischief. 

A committee of lords and commons was dis* 
pertched to invite his majesty to return, and take 
possession of the kingdom. The respect of 
foreign powers soon followed the allegiance of 
his own subjects; and the formerly neglected 
Charles was, at the same time, invited by France, 
Spain, and the United Provinces, to embark at 
one of their sea- ports* He chose to accept of the 
invitation of the latter ; and had the satisfaction^ 
as he passed from Breda to the Hague, to be re- 
ceived with the loudest acclamations. The 
States-general, in a body, made their compliments 
to him, with the greatest solemnity ; and all am- 
bassadors aoid foreign ministers, expressed the 
joy of their masters, ut this change of fortune. 
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The iEngliflh fleet came in sight of Scli^veliiig; 
and Montague, who had not wsdted tlie otxiers of 
parlkmenty persuaded tlie officers to tender thcir 
duty to their sovereign. The king went on 
board, and the duke of York took tlie conmnand 
oithe fleet ^s high adnttral. When Charles dis^ 
embarked at Dover, he was received by general 
Monk^ whom he <:ordiaIIy embraced, and honor- 
ai with the appellation of Father. Very different 
was his present triumphant return, from the for- 
fern stiite in which he left the English coast at 
Sussex, He now saw the same people, who had 
ardendy sought his life, as warmly expressing 
their {Measure at his safety, and repentance for 
their past delusions. He entered London on the 
twenty-ninth of May, which was his birdi dayw 
An innumerable concottrse of people lined Che 
way, wherever he passed, md imt the air with 
tin^iraoelamaiioiiis. They had been 30 long dis- 
tracted by unrelenting factions, oppressed aind 
akmied by a succession of tyrannies, that th^ 
eould no longer suppress th^ emotions of de« 
fight, to behidkl their constitution restored ; or 
rather like a phoenix, appearing more beautiful 
and vigorous, from the ruin of its fc»:mer con- 
lagration. 

, Fanaticism, with its long train of gloomy ter- 
rors, fled at the approach of freedom ; the arts of 
society and peace began to return ; and it had 
been happy for the people, if the arts of luxury 
had not entered in their train* * ^ 
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CHAP* LkXIX* 
Qf-the Rmeiutionf A. Ik 1688. 

A^L the opposition, which, during tliei'dgn ' 
of; the seeoi^ Charles, hiad shaken SiedW-one, 
a^nos to have vanished; at the aeeessioii of 
lumes Ili The popular al^ctien toward»htm 
was increased by the- early dedanitien he made^ 
in &yon of the choreh of En^bnd,- wMch during 
the lai^ reign^ had fomralljr pronounoed aH <re<- 
sistance to the* reignirig. king to be unlawftiL 
This' doctrine proved fatal to James, and almost 
ruined protestantism. Thte army and people sup-* 
ported hicoi, in crushing an ill concerted • re- 
belUoti in^ favor of the Duke of Monmouth, who 
pretended to be the lawful son of Charles II. and 
as. such had assumed the title ofking* That 
duke's head b^ing cut off, James desperately re- 
solved to try, how farthe practice of the church ' 
of \£^ngland would agree with her doctrineof 
noo -resistance. The experiment failed him. He 
made the most provdcing steps to render popery ' 
the established religion of his dominions. He 
pretended to a power of dispensing with the 
known laws. He instituted an illegal ecclesiasti- 
cal court. He openly received and admitted into 
hts privy-council, the pope's emissaries, and 
gave them more respect than- was due to the 
ministers of a sovereign prince. I'he encroach- 
ments he made, both upon the civil and reli^ous 
liberties of his people, are almost beyond des- 
cription, and were disapproved of by tibe pope^ 
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himself, and all sober Roman catholics. His 
sending to prison, and prosecuting for a libel, 
seven bishops, for presenting a petition against 
rendering his declaration, and their acquittal 
upon a legal trial, alarmed his best protestant 
friends. 

In this extremity, many great men in £ng. 
land and Scotland, though they wished well to 
James, applied for relief to William prince of 
Orange, in Holland, a prince of great abilities, 
and the inveterate enemy of Lewis XIV. who 
then threatened Europe with chains. The prince 
of Orange was the nephew and son-in-law of 
James, having married the princess Mary, his 
eldest daughter. He was no stranger to the 
munnurs of the English, and was resolved to 
turn them to his interests. He therefore accept- 
ed the invitation, and still mere willingly cm- 
barked in the cause, as he found the malcon- 
tents had concerted their measures with pru- 
dence and secrecy. 

A fieet was equipp^ sui&cient to transport 
fifteen thousand troops ; and it was at first given 
out, that this armament was designed against 
France. James, at length, began to see his own 
errors and the discontents of the people. He 
would now have retracted his measures in favor 
of popery, but it was too laie. The fleet of the 
prince was already sailed, and had landed thirteen 
thousand troops at the village of Broxholme, in 
Torbay. 

The expectations of the prince of Orange 
seemed at first to be frustrated. Very few 
Englishmen offered him their services, though 
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the people were in general well aflfected to 
his design. Slight repulses were not sufficient 
to intimidate a general, who had, from early 
youth, encountered adversity. He continued 
ten days in expectation of ^bcing joined by the 
malcontents without success; but, just when 
he began to deliberate about reimbarking his 
forces, he was joined by several persons of con- 
sequence, and the country- people came flocking 
to his standard. From this day his numbers 
began to increase, Tiie nobility, who had com- 
posed the court and council of king James, now 
left their old master to solicit protection from 
the new. 

Lewis XIV. had long foreseen this defection, 
and had formerly offered the king thirty thou- 
sand men for his security. This was then re« 
fused by James, by the advice of Sunderland, 
his favorite, who was secretly in the interest of 
the prince of Orange. James, however, now re- 
quested assistance from France, when it was too 
late. He wrote in vain to Leopold, emperor of 
Germany, who only returned for answer, that 
wliat he had foreseen had happened. He had 
sonie dependence on his fleet, but they were en- 
tirely disaffected. In a word, his interests were 
deserted by all ; for he had long deserted them 
himself. He was at the head of an army of 
twenty thousand men ; and it is possible that 
ha(| he led them to the combat, without granting 
them time for deliberation, they might have 
fought in his favor. But he was involved in a 
maze of fears and suspicions. The defection of 
those he most confided in took away his power 
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of deliberation ; and his perplexity was increas- 
ed, when told that the prince of Denmark, and 
Anne, his favorite daughter, had gone over to 
the prince of Orange. In this exigence he could 
not repress his tears, and in the agony of his 
heart, was heard to exclaim, ^' God help me, 
my own children have forsaken me !" 

He now hung over tlie precipice of destruc* 
tion ! invaded by one son-in-law, abandoned by 
another, hated by his subjects, and detested by 
those who had suffered beneath his cruelty. 
He assembled the few noblemen, who still ad- 
hered to his interests, and demanded their ad- 
vice and assistance. Addressing himself to the 
earl of Bedford, father to Lord Russel, who 
was beheaded by James's intrigues in the pre- 
ceding reign, " My lord," said he, ** you are an 
honest man, have great credit, and can do me 
signal services." " Ah, Sir," replied the earl, 
^* I am feeble, and can do you but little service ; 
but I had once a son, who could have assisted 
you, but he is no more." James was so struck 
with this reply, that he could not speak for some 
minutes. 

The king was naturally timid ; and some 
counsellors about him, either sharing his fears or 
bribed by the prince, contributed to increase his 
apprehensions. They reminded him of the fate 
of Charles I. and aggravated the turbulence of 
the people. He was, at length, persuaded to 
think of flying from a nation he could no longer 

fovern, and of taking refuge at the court of 
ranee, where he was sure of finding assistance 
and protection. Thus instructed^ he first sent 
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away his queeoi who arrived safely at Calai9 ; 
and soon after disguising himself in a plain 
dress, he went down to Feversham, and embark- 
ed on board a vessel for France. 

But his misfortunes still continued to follow 
him. The vessel was detained by the common 
people, who, not knowing their sovereign; 
robbed, insulted, and abused him. He was now 

C^rsuaded by the earl of Winchelsea to return to ^ 
ondon, where he was once more received 
amidst the acclamations of the people. 

The return of James was by no means agreea- 
ble to yV^illiam, though he well knew how to 
dissemble. It was his interest and his design to 
increase the forsaken monarch's apprehensions, 
so as to induce him to flee. He therefore re- 
ceived the news of his return with a haughty 
air, and ordered him to leave Whitehall and re- 
tire to Richmond. The king remonstrated 
against Richmond, and desired that Rochester 
might be appointed as the place of hi3 abode. 
The prince perceived his intention was to leave 
the kingdom, nor did, the one wish for flight 
moie ardently, than the other desired him away» 
The king soon concurred with his designs. 
After staying but a short time at Rochester, he 
fled to the sea-side, attended by his natural son, 
the duke of Berwick, where he embarked for 
France, and arrived in safety, to enjoy, for the 
rest of his life, the empty title of a king, and the 
appellation of a saint, a title which still flattered 
him more. There he continued to reside among 
a people, who pitied, ridiculed, and despised 
him. He enrolled himself in the order of the 
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Jesuits ; and the court of RomCy for whom he i 
had lost all, repaid him only with indulgencies ' 
and pasquinades* 

Amid all his misfortunes, Lewis XIV. who 
was an accomplished gentleman, as well as a 
great king, treated him with much tenden^ess 
and respect ; but some of the French courtiers 
were less polite than their sovereign. " There," 
said one of them in the hearing of James, '* is a 
simpleton, who has lost three kingdoms for a 
mass.** 

From this period the constitution of England, 
which had fluctuated for so many ages, was 
fixed. The nation, represented by its parliament, 
determined the long contested limits between 
the king and the people. They prescribed to \ 
the prince of Orange the terms by which he was i 
to rule, and chose him for king, jointly with 
Mary, who was the next protestant heir to the 
crown. They were crowned by the title of Wil- 
liam III. and Mary, kin^and queen of England. 
The prince saw his ambition at length gratified ; 
and his wisdom was repaid with that crown, 
which the folly of his predecessor had gtven 
away- 



CHAP. LXX. 

0/mUiam the Third. 

HAD it not been for the influence of the 
Jesuits over James, the prince of Orange might 
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hbre faund his views upon the crown frusti*ated. 
The conduct of Jaiaes gave him advantages 
which he could not otherwise have hoped fon 
Few were in the prince's secret, and when a 
convention of the states was called there seemed 
reason to believe, that had not James abdicated 
his throne, it would not have been filled by the 
prince and princess of Orange. Even then it 
was not done without long debates. 
. King William's chief object was to bumble 
the power of France, and his reign was spent in 
an almost uninterrupted course of hostilities 
with that power, which were supported by 
England, at an expence she had never knowB 
before. But at length the treaty of Ryswick put 
an end to those contentions, in which England 
•had engaged without policy, and came off with* 
out advantage. In the general pacification, lier 
interests seemed entirely deserted ; and for all 
her blood and treasure, the only equivalent she 
had received, was the king of rrance's ac- 
knowledgment of king WUliam's title to tl^ 
crown. 

The king, after being freed from foreign war, 
laid himself out to strengthen his authority at 
home. He conceived hopes of keeping up the 
. forces that were granted him in time of war, 
during the continuance of peace. But he was 
isot a little mortified to find that the commons 
had passed a vote, that all the forces in English 
pay, exceeding seven thousand men, should be 
forthwith disbanded ; and that those retained 
shoold be naitural English subjects. 
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A standing army was this monarch's greatest 
delight. He had been bned up in camps, and 
knew no other pleasure, but that of reviewing 
troops, or dictating to generals. He professed 
himself, therefore, entirely displeased with the 
proposal ; and his indignation was kindled to 
such a pitch, that he actually conceived a design 
of abandoning the government^ His ministei^, 
however, diverted him from his resolution, and 
persuaded him. to consent to passing the bill. 
Such were the altercations between the kbg 
and his parliament ; which continued during this 
reign. He considered his commons as a set of 
men desirous of power, and consequently re- 
solved upon obstructing all his projects. He 
seemed but little attached to any pivrty ih the 
house. He veered from whigs to tories, as in- 
terest, or immediate exigence demanded. 

England he considered as a place of labor, 
anxiety, and altercation. He used to retire to 
his seat at Loo, in Holland, for those moments^ 
which he dedicated to pleasure and tranquility. 
It was in this quiet retreat that he planned the 
di&rent successions of Europe, and labored to 
undermine the politics of Lewis XIV. his insid- 
ious riv»l in power, and in fame. Against 
France his resentment was ever levelled ; and 
he made vigorous preparations for entering into 
a new war with that kingdom, when death inter* 
rupted the execution (rfhis schemes. 

He was naturally of a very feeble constitution, 
and it was now almost exhausted, by a life of 
continual action and care. He endeavored to 
conceal the increase (^ his infirmities^ and repair 
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Us health by riding* In one of his excursions 
to Hampton-courty his hacsG fell under him, and 
he himself was thrown off with such violence^ 
that his collar bone was fractured. This, in a 
robust corystitution, would have been a trifling 
misfortune, but to him it was fatal. Perceiving 
his end approach, the objects of his former care 
still lay next his heart ; and the fate of Europe 
seemed to remove the sensations he might be 
supposed to feel for his own. The earl of Albe* 
marie arriving from Holland, he conferred with 
bin) in private, on the posture of a&irs abroad. 
Two days after, having received the sacrament 
from archbishop Tennison, he, expired, in the 
fifty- second year of his age, after having reigned 
thirteen years. 



CHAP. LXXI. 

< 

The Character of King Wtllianu 

He was a prince of great vigor of mind, firnu 
mess of temper, and intrepidity of spirit ; but un- 
graceful in hb person and address, disgustingly 
cold in his manner^ and dry, silent,, and sol^ry 
in his humor. 

To a happy concurrence of circumstancesi 
and a steady perseverence in his plans, rather 
than to any extraordinary talents, either in civil 
or military capacity, he owed that high reputa<* 
tion, and extensive influence which he had sa 
long enjoyed among the princes^ of Christea- 
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dom. He was, however, an able pofiticiao, aid 
a good soldier, though not a great commander. 

He has been severely, and justly blamed, for 
those intrigues, which he employed to dethrone 
his uncle and father-in-law. But as WiUiam's 
heart seems to have been as dead to the sympa- 
thetic feelings, as his soul was insensible to the 
charms of literature, and the beauties of the 
elegant arts, it is possible, that while guidii^ 
the great political system, he might be led by 
the allusions of ambition, to think the ties of 
blood, and even the right of inheritance, a ne- 
cessary sacrifice to the welfare of Europe, and 
the interests of the reformed religion. 

England, at least, was obliged to him for 
abetting her cause, in her grand struggle for 
liberty and a protestant succession. But she has 
dearly paid for these blessings, by being involved 
in wasting foreign wars, in some measure ren- 
dered necessary indeed, by the supineness of 
her two preceding princes, but in which she 
ought naturally to have had no concern ; by tlie 
introduction of the contagious practice of cor- 
rupting parliaments, in order to engage them to 
support those wars ; and by their unavoidable 
consequence, a ruinous national debt, which 
daily accumulating, and increasing the influence 
of the crown, threaten to leave us neither lib- 
erty nor property. 
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CHAP. LXXII. 
Of Queen Anne. 

ANNE, {)rincess of Denmark, being the next 
protestant heir to her father James IL succeeded 
king William in the throne. As she had been 
ill treated by the late king, it was thought she 
would have deviated from his measures. But 
the behavior of the French, in acknowledging 
the title of her brother, who has since been well 
known by the name of the pretender, left her no 
choice* She therefore resolved to fulfil all Wil- 
liam's engagements with his allies, and to employ 
the eaii oFMalborough, who had "beeen impris* 
o'ned in the late reign, on a suspicion of Jacobit* 
ism^ as her general. She could not have made 
a better choice of a general and a statesman ^ for 
that earl excelled in both capacities. No sooner 
was he placed at the head of the £hglish army 
abroad, than his genius and activity gave a new 
turn to the war ; and he became as much the 
favorite of the Dutch, as his wife was of the 
queen. 

He gave the first proofs of his wisdom, by 
advancing the subaltern office, whose merits 
had hitherto been neglected. He gained the en- 
emy's posts without fighting, ever advancing, 
and never losidg one advantage which he gained. 

To this general was opposed on the side of 
France, the duke of Burgundy, grandson of the 
king ; a youth more qualified to grace a court, 
than to conduct an army. The marshal Bouffler^ 
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a man of activity and courage, commanded un- 
der him. But these qualifications in both were 
forced to give way to the superior power of their 
adversary. After being forced to retire by the 
skilful marches of Malborough, after having 
seen several towns taken, they gave up all hopes 
of acdng offensively, and concluded the cam- 
paign with resolutions to prosecute the next 
with greater vigor. 

Malborough, upon his return to London, re* 
ceived the rewards of his merit, being thanked 
by the house of commons, and created a duke 
by the queen. He afterwards obtained, many 
glorious victories ; but those of Blenheim and 
RamilUcs gave the most effectual checks to the 
French power. By that of Blenheim, the empire 
of Grermany was saved from immediate destruc* 
tion. Though prince Eugene was that day 
joined in command with the duke, yet the glory 
of the day was confessedly owed to the latter. 
The French general Tallard was taken prisoner^ 
and sent to Jbngland ; 20,000 French and Bava- 
rians were killed, wounded, or drowned in the 
Danube, besides about 13,000 who were taken, 
and a proportionable number of cannon, artillery, 
and trophies of war. 

About the same time, the English admiral. 
Sir George Rooke, reduced Gibraltar, which 
still remains in our possession. ^ 

The batde of Ramillies was fought and gained 
under the duke of Malborougb alone. The loss 
of the enemy there has been variously reported. 
It is generally supposed to have been 8000 
killed or wounded, and 6000 taken prisoner^. 
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CHAP. LXXIII. 

Of the Union of England and Scotland, 

A. D. 1706. 

THE union of England and Scotland under 
one legislature, which had been so long and so 
ardently desired by some of the wisest heads and 
best hearts in the two British kingdoms, was at 
last accomplished ; and in consequence of it, all 
disputes concerning the succession to the Scot- 
tish crown, fortunately prevented. 

The principal articles of this treaty of incorpo- 
ration were, ** That the two kingdoms should be 
united into one, by the name of Great Britain ; 
that the succession of the united kingdom should 
remain to the princess Sophia, and the heirs of 
her body, being protestants ; that the whole peo- 
ple of Great Britain should be represented by 
one parliament, in which sixteen peers and for- 
ty-five commoners, chosen for Scotland, should 
sit and vote ; that the subjects of the united 
kingdoms should enjoy an entire freedom and 
intercourse of trade and navigation, and a recip- 
rocal communication of all other rights, privi- 
leges, and advantages, belonging to the subject 
of either kingdom ; that the laws in regard to 
public right,, policy, and governmeiit, should be 
the same throughout the whole island, but ^hat 
ho alteration should be made with respect to pri- 
vate property ; and that all the courts of judica- 
ture in Scotland should remain as then consti- 
tuted by the laws of that kingdom." 
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These ivere the principal articles of the union ; 
and it only remained to obtain tht sanction of the 
legidature of both kingdoms to give them au- 
thority. But this was a.mucb more ^fficult un- 
dertaking than it was fii^t imagined to be. It 
was not only to be approved by the parliament 
of Scotland, all the popular membera of which 
were aver&e to the union, but; il was also to pass 
through both houses in England, where, it was 
not a little disagreeable, except to the ministers, 
who had proposed it. 

The arguments in these different assemblies 
were suited to the audience. To induce the 
Scotch parliament to come into the measure, it 
was alledgedby the ministry, and their supporters, 
that an entiie and perfect union would be the 
solid foundation of a lasting peace. It would 
secure their religion, liberty, and property, re- 
move the animosities that prevailed among them- 
selves, and the jealousies th^t subsisted between 
the two nations. It would increase their strength, 
riches, and commerce. The whole island would 
be joined in affection, and freed from all appre- 
hensipns of different interests, so as to be enabled 
to resist' all its enemies, to support the protestant 
interests, and maintain the liberties of Europe. 
It was observed, that the less the wheels of gov- 
ernment were clogged by a multiplicity of coun- 
cils, the more vigorous would be their exertions* 
Thev were shewn that the taxes, which, in con- 
sequence of this union, they were to pay, were 
by no means proportionable to their share in the 
legislature. Tliat their taxes did not amount to a 
seventieth part of those supplied by the English ; 
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and yet their sh^re in the l^iskture was not 
a tenth part less. Such were the arguments in 
favor of the umon addressed to the- Scotch par-* 
liament. 

In the English houses it was observed, that a 
powerful and dangerous nadon would thus for 
ever be prevented from gtvii^ them any dis- 
turbance. That in case of any future rupture^ 
England bad every thing to lose, and nothing to 
gain ag^nst a natbn that was courageous aid 
poor^ 

On the otfier hand, the Scotch were fired with 
indignation at the thoughts of losing their ancient 
and independent government. The nobiKty 
found tiiemselves degraded, in point ci dignity 
and influence, by being excluded from their 
seats in parliament. The trading part of the na- 
tion beheld their commerce loaded with h^vy 
duties, arid considered their new privilege of 
trading to the En^ish plantations in the West 
Indies, as a very uncertain advaiUage. 

In the English houses also it was observed^ 
that the union of a rich and poor nation, would 
be always beneficial to the latter, and that the 
former could only hope for the participation of 
their neces^ties. 

It was said that the Scotch reluctantly yielded 
to this coalition, and that it might be likened to 
marriage with a woman against her consent. 
The adherents of the excluded family, whose 
particular interest it was to obstruct such a 
measure, zealously opposed the treaty ; as did 
also many independent members of the Scottish 
parliament, on principles of mere patriotism. 

R 
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Of those, the most firm and resolute was An- 
drew Fletcher of Salton, a man of cultivated ge- 
niuSy of a warm temper, a lofty courage, a bold 
eloquence, and an incorruptible integrity. Find- 
ing all his efforts ineffectual, to prevent the pass- 
ing of the Act of the Union, and believirg it 
impossible that a majority of his countrymen 
could ever have been brought to consent to the 
annihilation of their ancient monarchy, without 
ihe influence of English gold^ he resolved to 
quit the kingdom, that he might not share in 
their reproach, by condescending so far as to live 
among them. 

On the day of his departure, his friends crowd- 
ed around him, intreating him to stay. Even af- 
ter his foot was in the stirrup, they continued 
their solicitations, anxiously crying, " Will you 
forsake your country ?*' He reverted his head, 
and darting on them a look of indignation, re* 
plied, ** It is only fit for the slaves who sold it !" 
leaped into the saddle, and put spurs to his horse ; 
leaving them struck with a momentary humilia- 
tion; and, forgetting the extravagance of his 
conduct, at a loss, which most to admire, the 
|)ride of his virtue, or the elevation of his spirit. 
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CHAP. LXXIV- 

SacheverePs Sermons in defence of the Doctrine 
of Non-resistance are burnt by the common 
Hangman^ A. D. 1709. 

DOCTOR Sacheverd, a clet^yman of nar*^ 
row intellects and bigotted principles^ published 
two sermons, in which he strongly insisted on 
the illegality of resisting kings^ and enforced the 
divine origin of their authority ; declaimed a- 
gainst the dissenters, and exhorted the church to 
put on the whole armor of God. There was 
nothing in the sermons either nervous, well writ- 
ten, or clean They owed aU their celebrity to 
die complexion of the times, and are at present 
justly forgotten. Sacheverel was impeached l^ the 
commons at the bar of the upper house. They 
seemed resolutely bent upon punishing him, and 
a day was appointed for trying him before the 
lords at Westminster^hall. * 

Meanwhile, the tories, who one and all ap* 
proved his princ^ks, were as violent ifi his de- 
fence, as the parliament had been in his prosecu- 
tion. The eyes of the whole kingdom were^ 
turned upon this very extraordinary trial, which 
lasted three weeks, and excluded all other public 
business for the time. Queen Anne herself was 
every day present as a private spectator, while 
vast multitudes attended the culprit each day, as 
he went to the h^l, shouting as he passed, or 
silently praying for his suceess. 
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While the trial continued, nothing could ex^ 
ceed tlie violence and outrage of the populace. 
They surrounded the queen's sedan, exclaim- 
ingr *^ God bless your miijesty and the church ; 
we hope your majesty is for doctor Sacheverel." 
They destroyed several meeting houses, and 
plundered the dwellings of dissenters ; and the 
queen herself could not but relish these doc- 
trines, which contributed to extend her preroga* 
tive. The lords were divided. They continued 
undetermined for some time ; but at length, after 
much obstinate dispute and virulent altercation, 
Sachcverel was found guilty, by a majority 
of seventeen voices. He was prohibited from 
preaching for the term of three years ; and his 
two sermons were ordered to be burnt by the 
hands of the common hangman* The lenity of 
this sentence, which was, in a great measure, 
owing to the dread of popular resentment, was 
considered by the tones as a triumph ; and, m 
hctf their faction took the lead, all the remaining 
part of queen Anne's re%n. They declared their 
joy in bonfires and illuminations, and openly 
avowed their rage against his persecutors. 

Soon lifter Sacheverel was presented to a bene- 
fice in North Wales, where he went, with all 
the pomp and magnificence of a sovereign prince» 
He was sumptuously entertained by the uni- 
versity of Oxford, and many noblemen in his 
way, who, while they worshipped him . as the 
idol of their faction, could not help despising the 
object of their adoration. He was received in 
several towns by the magistrates in their fornu\l. 
ities, and often attended by a body of a thousand 
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horse. At Bridgenorth he was met by one Mr 
Citswell, at the head of four thousand men on 
borseback, and as many on foot, wearing white 
knots, edged with gold. The hedges were for 
two miles dressed with garlands, and the steeples 
covered with streamers, flags, and colors. The 
church, and doctor Sacheverel, was the univer* 
sal cry, and a spirit of religious enlhusiasnx 
spread through the whole nation. 



CHAP. LXXV. 

Gf Lewis the Fourteenth. 

IGNORANCE and ambition were the great 
enemies of Lewis. Through the former he was. 
Wind to every patriotic duty of a king, and pro*^ 
moted the interests of his subjects, only that 
they might the better answer the purposes of his 
greatness. By the latter, te embroiled himself 
with all his neighbors, and wantonly rendered 
Germany a dbmal scene of devastation.^ His 
impolitic^ and unjust revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, obliged the French protcstants to take 
shelter in Eiigland, Holland^ and different? parts. 
of Germany, where they estiiblished the silk 
manufactures to the great prejudice of their own? 
eoujitry. He made and broke treaties for his 
Mnvenieney, and at last raised against himself a 
ftonfederdcy of almost all the other princes of 
fltMTope ;. at the bead of whicK was king^ Wil. 
Matt ILL of Engjbtod.. He wa& sa well served. 
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that he made head for some years against this 
alliance* But having provoked the English by 
his repeated infidelities, their arms, under tli^ 
duke of Malborough, and those of the Austrians, 
under prince Eugene, rendered the latter part of 
his life as miserable as the beginning of it was 
splendid. 

His reign, from the year 1702 to 1711, was 
one continual series of defeats and calamities ; 
and he had the mortification of seeing those 
places taken from him, which in the former part 
of his reign, were acquired at the expence of so 
many thousand lives. Just as he was reduced, 
old as he was, to the desperate resolution of col- 
lecting his people, and dying at their head, he 
was saved by the English withdrawing from 
their allies, and concluding the peace of Utretch, 
in 1713. He survived his deliverance but two 
years; and died on the first of September 1715, 
and was succeeded by his great-grandson, 
Lewis XV. the late kmg. 



CHAP. LXXVL 

Of Charles the Twelfth of Sweden. 

CHARLES XL died in 1697, and was suc- 
ceeded by his minor son the famous Charles 
XII. The history of no prince is better known 
than that of this hero. His father's will had fixed 
the age of his minority to eighteen ; but it was 
set aside for an earlier date^^by the managemoit 
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of count Piper, who became Uiereby hb first 
minister 

Soon after bis aeeession, the kings of Den- 
mark and Poland, and the czar of Muscovy, 
formed a powerful confederacy against him, en- 
couraged by the mean opinion theyj[)ad of his 
youth and abilities. He made head against them 
all ; and besieging Copenhagen, he dictated the 
peace of Thavendahl to his Danish majesty, by 
which the duke of Holstein was re-established 
in his dominions. Charles, who had never in 
his life, before this siege, heard a general dis- 
charge of muskets loaded with ball, asked major 
Stuart, who stood near him, what the whistling 
which he heard meant. *' It is the noise of 
bullets,*' replied the major, " which they fire 
against your majesty," — •* Very well !" said the 
king ;— " This shall henceforth be my music." 

The czar P^ter was at this time ravaging In- 
gria, at the head of 80,000 men ; and had be- 
sieged Narva. The army of Charles did not 
exceed 20,000 men. But such was his im- 
patience, that he advanced at the head of 8§00, 
entirely routed the main body of the Russians, 
and raised the siege. Such were his successes, 
and so numerous his prisoners, that the Rus- 
sians attributed his actions to necromancy. 

Charles from thence marched into Saxony, 
where his warlike atchievments equalled, if 
they did not excel those of Gustavus Adolphus. 

He dethroned Augustus king of Poland, and 
raised Stanislaus, one of his favorite Swedish 
nobles, to the Polish crown. His name carried 
with it such terror, that he was courted by all 
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the princes of Europe ; and amon^ .otbers, by 
the duke of Malborough, in the name c^ queei^ 
Anne, amidst the full career of her successes 
against France. 

His stubbornness and imfrfaeable disposition,,, 
however, were such, that he cannot be consider- 
ed in a better light, than that of an illustrious 
madman ; for he lost, in the battle of Pukowa, 
which he fought in his^ march to dethrone the 
czar, nK>re than all he had gained by his vic- 
tories. His brave army was ruined, and he was 
forced to take refuge among the Turks at Ben- 
den His actions there, in attempting, to defend 
himself widi 300 Swedes against 38,000 Turks^ 
prove him to have been worse than frantic. 
Th6 Turks found it, however, convenient fou 
their aftairs to set him at liberty. 

But his misfortunes did not cure his military 
madness ; and after his return to his dominions, 
he prosecuted his revenge against Denmark, till 
he was killed by a cannon-shot, as it is generally 
said, at the siege of Fredericshall ni Norway, be- 
longing to the Dal^es, in 1718, when he was no- 
more than thirty -six years of age. 

It has, however* been supposed, that Charies. 
was not, in reality, killed by a shot from the. walls 
of Fredericshall, but that a pistol, from some 
nearer hand, from one of those about him, gave 
the deciave blow, which put an end to the life 
of this cekbrateci monarch. This opinion is 
said to be very prevalent among the best inform^ 
ed persons m Sweden* And it appears that the 
Swedes were tired of a prince, under whDm.the]r 
had lost their richest jxovincei, tbdr bravest 
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Mops, and iheir national riches ; and who yet, 
untamed by adversity, pursued an unsuccessful 
and pernicious war, nor would ever have listened 
to the voice of peace, or consulted the internal 
tranquility of bis country. 

No prince, perliaps, ever had fewer weak- 
iiesses, or possessed so many eminent, with so 
few estimable or amiable qualities, as Charles 
XII. Rigidly just» but void of lenity ; romantic- 
ally brave, but blind to consequences ; profusely 
generous, without knowing how to oblige ; tem- 
perate without delicacy; and chaste, without 
acquiring the praise of continence, because he 
seems to have been insensible to the charms of 
the sex ; a stranger to the pleasures of society, 
and but slightly acquainted with books ; a Goth 
m his maimers, and a savage in his resentments ; 
resolute even to obstinacy, inexorable in ven* 
geance, and inaccessibb to sympathy, he ham 
Uttle to conciliate our love or esteem. But hia 
wonderful intrepidity and perseverence in enter- 
prize, Ihs firmness under misfortunes, his con- 
tempt of danger, and his enthusiastic passion for 
glory, will ever command our admiration. 



CHAP. LXXVII. 

Of Peter the Great o/Riima. 

IT would far exceed the bounds prescribed 
to this work, to give even a summary detail of 
this prince's actions. I must content myself 
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with giving a general view of his power, and the* 
vast reformation he introduced into his do* 
minions. 

At a very early periodi he associated himself 
with the Germans, for the sake of their manu- 
factures, which he introduced into his domin- 
ions ; and with the Dutch, for their skill in nav- 
igation, which he practised himself. His incli- 
nation for the arts was encouraged by his favor- 
ite Le Fort, a Piedmontese ; and general Gordon, 
a Scotchman, disciplined the czar's own regi- 
ment, consisting of 5000 foreigners ; while Lc 
Fort raised a regiment of 12,000, among whom 
he introduced the French and German exercises 
of arms, with a view of employing them in cbrb- 
ingthe insolence of the Strelitzes. 

Peter, after this, began his travels ; leaving 
his military affairs in the hands of Gordon. He 
set out as an attendant on his own ambassadors. 
His adventures in Holland and England, and 
other courts, are too numerous to be inserted 
here. By working as a common ship- carpenter, 
at Deptford and Saardan^ he completed himself 
in ship.building : and through the excellent dis- 
cipline introduced among his troops by the for- 
eigners, he not only overawed or crushed all 
civil insurrections, but all his enemies on this 
side of Asia ; and at lai^ he even exterminated, 
excepting two feeble regiments, the whole body 
of the Strelitzes. 

He rose gradually through every rank and 
service both by sea and land ; and the many de- 
feats which he received, especially that from 
Charles XII. at Narva, seemed only to enlai^ 
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fais ambition, and extend his ideas. The battles 
he lost rendered him a conqueror on the whole, 
by adding experience to his courage. The gen* 
orous friendship he shewed to Augustus, king 
of Poland, both before and after he was de- 
throned by the king of Sweden, redounds great- 
ly to his honor. He had no r^rd for rank dis- 
tinct from merit ; and he at last married, by the 
name of Catherine, a young Lithuanian woman, 
who had been betrothed to a Swedish soldier ; 
because, after long cohabitation, he found her 
possessed of a soul formed to execute his plans, 
and to assist his counsels. Catherine was so 
much a stranger to her own country, that her 
husband afterwards discovered her brother, who 
served as a common soldier in his armies. 

But military and naval triumphs, which sue- 
ceeded one another, after the battle of Pultowa 
with Charles XIL were not the chief glories of 
Peter's reign. He applied himself with equal 
assiduity, as I have already mentioned, to the 
cultivation of commerce, arts, and sciences. As 
he had visited England and Holland, in the early 
part of his reign, to acquire a knowledge of the 
useful arts, he made a journey into France, in 
1717, in onjer to become acquainted with those 
which are more immediately connected with 
elegance. A number of ingenious artists, in eve- 
ry branch, allured by the prospect of advantage, 
followed him from France, to settle in Russia ;- 
and on his return to Petersburg, he established 
a board of trade, composed partly of natives and 
partly of foreigners, in order that justice might 
be impartially administered to all. One French- 
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mui began a manyiactory of fine glass, for mir- 
rors ; another set up a loon», for working curious 
tapestrjr, after the manner of the Gobelins ; and 
the third sircceed^ in the making of gold and 
silver lace. Linen cloth was made at Moscow, 
equal in fineness to that of the Low-Countries ; 
and the silks of Persia were manufactured at 
Petersburg in as great perfection, as at Ispahan* 

But Peter, after all these noble instituticuis, 
and his libend attempts to dvifize his people, 
was himself no better than an enlightened bar- 
barian. Inventive, bold, active, and indefatiga- 
ble, he was formed for succeeding in the most 
difficult undertakings, and for conceiving the most 
magnificent designs } but unfeeling, impatient, 
furious under the influence of passion, and a 
slave to his own arbitrary, will he was shame- 
fully prodigal of the lives of his subjects, and 
never endeavored to combine their ease and hap- 
piness with his glory and personal greatness. He 
seemed to confer them made solely for his, 
not he for their aggrandisement 

His savage ferocity and despotic severity, 
turned itself even against his own blood. Alexis, 
his only son by his first wife, having led an aban- 
doned course of life, and discovered an inclina- 
tion to obstruct his favorite plan of civilization, 
he made him sign, in 1718, a solemn renunciii- 
tion of his right to the crown ; and lest that deed 
should not prove sufficient to exclude the czar- 
owitz from the succession, he assembled an ex- 
traordinary court, consisting of the principal no- 
bility and clergy, who condemned that uniiappy, 
though seemingly weak and dissolute prince^ to 
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suffer death, but without prescribing the man- 
ner in which it should be inflicted. The event, 
however^ took place, and suddenly. 

Alexis was seized with strong convulsions, 
and expired sooti after the dreadful sentence was 
announced to him ; but whether in consequence 
of the surprise, occasioned by such alarming in* 
telligence, or by other means, is uncertain. We 
only know, that Peter then had, by his beloved 
Catherine, an infant son, who bore bis own name, 
and whom he designed for his successor ; and 
as the birth of this son had probably accelerated 
the prosecution, and increased the severity of the 
proceeding against Alexis, whom his father had 
before threatened to disinherit, it is not impossi* 
ble, but that the friends of Catherine might has* 
tea the death of the same prince, in order to save 
the court the odium of his public execution, and 
the emperor from the excruciating reflections 
which must have succeeded so awful a trans« 
action. 

After this event, Peter ordered his wife Cathe- 
rine to be crowned, with the same magnificent 
ceremonies, as if she had been a Greek empress, 
and to be recognized as his successor, which 
she accordingly was, and mounted the Russian 
throne upon the decease of her husband. She 
died after a glorious reign, in 1727; and was 
succeeded by Peter IL a minor, son to the 
czarowitz. 
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CHAP. LXXVIII. 

Of George the Firsts and the Rebellion in 1715» 

UPON Ae death of queen Anne, pursuant to 
(he act of succession, Geon?e L son of Ernest 
Augustus, first elector of Brunswick, and So- 
phia, grand daughter to James I. ascended the 
throne, tiis mature age, his sagacity and expe- 
rience, his numerous alliances, the general peace 
of Europe, all contributed to his support, and 
promised a peaceable and happy reign. His vir- 
tues, though not shining, were solid. He was of 
a very different disposition from the Stuart fam- 
ily, whom he succeeded. They were known, to 
a proverb, for leaving their friends in distress. 
George, on the contrary, soon after his arrival in 
!Ehgiand, used to say, ^' My maxim is never to 
abandoh tny friends, to do justice to all the world, 
and to fear no man.'' To these qualifications he 
joined great application to business ; but gen- 
erally studied more the interests of those subjects 
he had left behind, than those he came to govern. 

George I. came over to Great Britain with 
strong prepossessions against the tory ministry, 
most of whom he displaced ; but this did not 
make ahy great alteration to his prejudice in 
England. In Scotland, however, the discontent 
broke forth into the flames of rebellion. I'he earl 
of Mar, assembling three hundred of his own 
vassals, in the Highlands of Scotland, proclaimed 
the pretender at Castletown, and set up his stan- 
dard at Braemar, on the sixth of September 
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1715; then assuming the title of lieutenant^ 
general of the pretender's forces, he exhorted 
the people to take arms in defence of their law« 
ful sovereign* But these preparations were weak, 
and ill conducted. All the designs of the rebels 
were betrayed to the government, the beginning 
of every revolt repressed, the western counti^ 
prevented from rising, and the most prudent 
precautions taken, to keep all suspected in cus« 
tody, or in awe. 

The earl of Derwentwater and Mr Foster 
took the field near the borders of Scotland ; and 
being joined by some gentlemen, proclaimed 
the pretender. The first attempt was to sei^c 
upon Newcastle, where they had many friends ; 
but they found the gates shut upon them, and 
were obliged to retire to Hexham, while general 
Carpenter, having assembled a body of dragoons, 
resolved to attack them, before their numbers 
were increased. The rebels had two methods 
of actii)g with success ; either marching imme* 
diately into the western parts of Scotland, and 
there joining general Gordon, who commanded 
a strong body of Highlanders : or of crossing 
the Tweed, and attacking general Carpenter^ 
whose forces did not exceed nine hundred men. 
From their usual infatuation, neither of these 
schemes were put into execution ; for, taking 
the route another way, they left general Carpen- 
ter on one side, and resolved ta penetrate into 
England by the western border. They ac- 
cordingly advanced, without either foresight or 
design, as far as Preston, where they first heanl 
the news that general Wills was inarching fit 
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the head of six regiments of horse, and a bat- 
talion of foot, to attack them. They now there- 
fore began to raise barricadoes, and to put the 
place in a posture of defence, repulsing at first 
the attack of the king's army with some success. 
Next day, however, general Wills was re- 
inforced by the troops under Carpenter, and 
the rebels were invested on all sides. Foster, 
their general, sent colonel Oxburgh with a 
trumpet to the English commander, and 
proposed a capitulation. This, however, gen- 
general Wills refused, alledging that he would 
not treat with rebels ; and that all they could 
expect was, to be spared from immediate 
slaughter. These were hard terms ; but they 
were obliged to submit. They accordingly laid 
down their arms, and were put under a strong 
guard. The leaders were secured, and led 
through London pinioned, and bound together, 
while the common people were confined at 
Chester and Liverpool. 

While these unhappy circumstances attended 
the rebels in England, the earl of Mar's forces, 
in the mean time, increased to the number of 
ten thousand men, and he had made himself 
master of the whole county of Fife. Against 
him the duke of Argyle set out for Scotland, as 
commander in chief of the forces in North 
Britain ; and assembling some troops at Lothian, 
returned to Stirling with all possible expedition. 
The earl of Mar being informed of this, at first 
retreated, but being soon after joined by some 
clans under the earl of Scaforth, and others un- 
der general Gordon, who bad signalized hiny- 
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self in the Russian service, he resolved to inarch 
forward towards England. Thedukeof Argyle, 
apprized of his intentions, and being joined by 
some regiments of dragoons from Ireland, de» 
termined to give him battle in the neighborhood 
of Dumblain, though his forces were by no 
means so numerous as those of die rebel army* 
In the morning therefore of the same day, on 
which the Preston rebels surrendered, he drew 
up his forces, which did not exceed three thou- 
sand five hundred men, but/ound himself great- 
ly out flanked by the enemy. The duke, there- 
fore, perceiving the eniemy making attempts ta 
surround him, was obliged to alter his disposi- 
tion ; which on account of the scarcity of gen*- 
eral officers, was not done so expeditiously, as 
to be all formed before the rebels began to attack* 
The left wing, therefore, of the duke's army 
fell in with the centre of the enemy's, and sup- 
ported the first charge without shrinking. This, 
.wing seemed, for a short time, victorious, as 
they killed the chief leader of part of the rebel 
army. But Glengary, who was second in com- 
mand, undertook to inspire his intimidated 
forces ; and waving his bonnet, cried out several 
times, Revenge i This animated his men to 
such a degree, that they followed him close to 
the muzzles of the muskets, pushed aside the 
bayonets with their targets, and with their broad 
swords did great execution. A total rout of 
that wing of the royal army ensued, and general 
Witham their comnwncler, flying full speed if^ 
&irling, gave out that all was lost*. 
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In the mtan thne, the duke of Argjrle, whe 
comrBanded in person on the right, attacked the 
left of the enemy, and drove them before him 
fot two miles, though they often faeed about, 
lind attempted to rally. The duke, having thus 
entirely b^oke the left, and pushed them over 
the river AUen, returned to the field, where he 
Ibund that part of the rebel army which had been 
victorious. But, instead of renewing the en- 
gagement, both arinies continued to gaze at 
each other, neither caring to attack ; till towards 
evening both sides drew off, each boasting of 
victory. Whichever might claim the triumph, 
it must be owned, that all the honor, and all the 
advantages of the day, belonged only to the 
•duke of Argyle, It was sufficient for him to 
have interrupted the enemy's progress ; and de« 
lay was to them a defeat. The earl of Mar, 
therefore, soon found his disappointments and 
losses increase. The castle of Inverness^ of 
which he was in possession, was delivered up to 
the king- by lord Lovet, who had hitherto ap- 
peared in the interest of the pretender. The 
marquis of TuUibardine left the earl to defend 
his own country, and many of the ckns seeing no 
likelihood of coming soon to a second engagement, 
returned home ; for an irregular army is much 
easier led to battle, than mduced to bear the 
fatigues of a campaign. 

The pretender might now be convinced of 
the vanity of his expectations, in imagining that 
the whole country would rise up in his cause. 
His affairs were actually desperate ; yet, with the 
u&ual in&tuation of the fkmilyi b^ cesohred to 



imarS his person among his friends in Scotland^ 
at a time when such a measure was totally 
tisetess. Passing, therefore, through France in 
di^^ise, and embarking in a smalls vessel at 
Dunkirk, he arrived, on the twenty*second day 
ei Dec^nber, on the coasts of Scotland, with 
only six gentkmen in his retinue, 

tJponhis arrival in Aberdeen, he was solemnly 
{proclaimed, and soon after made his public entry 
hita Dundee. In two da)rs more, he came to 
Scoon, where he intended to have the ceremony 
of his coronation performed. He ordered thanks* 
givings fc^ his safe arrival ; enjoined the minis» 
ters to pray for him in the churches ; and with- 
out Vhe smallest share of power, went through 
all the ceremonies of royalty, which were, at 
such a juncture, perfectly ridiculous. 

After this unimportant parade, he resolved to 
abandon the enterprize with the same levity with 
which it had been undertaken, and embarked 
again for France, together with the earl o| Mar, 
and some others, in' a small ^hip that lay in the 
harbor of Montrose ; and in five days arrived at 
Gravelin. General Gordon who was left com* 
mander in chief of the forces, with the assistance 
of the earl marshal, proceeded with them to 
Aberdeen, where he secured three vessels to 
sail northward, which took on board the persons 
who intended to make their escape to the conti- 
nent* In diis manner the rebellion was sup* 
pessed ; hut tte fury of the vict(»rs did not 
seem in the least to abate with success. 

The law was now put in ktct with all its ter- 
fors; and the prisras of London were crowded 
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with those deluded wretches, whom the ministry 
shewed no disposition to spare. The commons, 
in their address to the crown, declared they 
would prosecute, in the most vigorous manner, 
the authors of the rebellion ; and their resolutions 
were as speedy, as their measures were vin- 
dictive. The earis of Derwentwater, Nithisdale, 
Carnwath and Wintown ; the lords of W'^id- 
drington, Kenmuir, and Laim, were impeached. 
The habeas corpus act was suspended ; and the 
rebel lords, upon pleading guilty, received sen- 
tence of death. Nothing could soften the privy 
council. The house of lords even presented ah 
address to the throne for mercy, but without 
effect. Orders were dispatched for executing 
the earls of Derwentwater and Nithisdale, and 
the viscount Kenmuir, immediately ; the otbei^s | 
were respited for three weeks longer. Nithis- 
dale, however, escaped in woman's clothes, 
which were brought him by his mother, the 
night before his execution. Derwentwater and 
Kenmuir were brought to the scaffofd on Tower- 
hill, at the hour appointed. Both underwent 
their sentence with calmness and intrepidity, 
pitied by all, seemingly less moved themselves 
than the spectators. 

An act of parliament was also made for trying 
the private prisoners in London, and not in Lan- 
cashire, where they were taken in arms ; which 
proceeding was, in some measure, an alteration 
of die ancient constitution of the kingdom ; 
when Foster, Mackintosh, and several othess 
were found guilty. Foster, however, escaped 
from Newgate^ and reached the continent m 
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safety ; and some time after also, Mackintosh, 
with some others, forced their way, having 
mastered the keeper and turnkey, and disarmed 
the centinel. Four or five were hanged, drawn* 
and quartered ; among whom was William 
Paul, a clergyman, who professed himself a true 
and sincere member of the church of £ngland ; 
but not of that schismatical church, whos6 
bishops had abandoned their king. 

Such was the end of a rebellion, probably first 
inspired by the rigor of the new whig ministry 
aiki parliament. In running through the vicissi- 
tudes of human transactions, we too often find 
both sides culpable ; and so it was in this case. 
The royal party acted under the influences of 
partiality, rigor, and prejudice ; gratified private 
animosity under the mask of public justice ; 
and in their pretended love of freedom, forgot 
humanity. On the other hand, the Pretender's 
party aimed, not only at subverting the govern- 
ment, but the religion of the kingdom. Bred a 
papist himself, he confided only in counsellors of 
his own persuasion ; and most of those who ad- 
hered to his cause, were men of indifiercnt 
morals, or bigotted principles. Clemency, how- 
ever, in the government, at that time would 
probably have extinguished all the factious 
spirit which has hitherto disturbed the peace of 
this country ; for it has ever been the character of 
the Englbh, that they are more easily led than 
driven into loyalty. 
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CHAP. LXXIX. 

* 

Of the Mississippi Scheme m Frafwe, A. D. 1720. 

A GREAT and real change was brought 
about in the commercial world, in the finances 
of nations and the fortunes of individuals, by a 
Scottish adventurer named John Law. This 
man, professionally a gamester, and a calculator 
of clknces, had baen obliged to abandon his own 
country, for having killed his antagonist in a 
duel. xHe visited several parts of the continent ; 
and, on his arrival at Paris, he was pardcularlv 
struck with the confusion into which the ambi* 
tion of Lewis XIV. had thrown the French 
finances. To remedy this evil, appeared a tadk 
worthy of his daring genius ; and he flattered 
himself that he could accomplish it. The great* 
Bess of the idea recommended it to the duke of 
Orleans, whose bold spirit and sanguine temper, 
inclined him to adopt the wildest expedients. 
Law*s scheme was, by speedily paying o£f the 
immense natiotial debt, to clear the public reve- 
^ueofthe enormous interest that absorbed it. 
The introduction of paper credit could alone ef. 
feet this amazing revolution, and the exigences 
of the state seemed to require such an expedi- 
ent. Law accordingly e:^tabrished a bank, which 
was soon declared royal, and united with the 
Mississippi or West India company, from whose 
commerce great riches were expected, and which 
soon swallowed up all the other trading com* 
panics in the kingdom. It undertook the man^ 



agement of the trade to the coast of Afiiai ; it 
abo acquired the privileges c^the old £ast- India 
company, founded t^ the celebrated Colbert, 
wldch had gone to decay, and ^ven up its trade 
to the merchants of St. Malo ; and it, at length, 
^grossed the farming of the national taxes* 

The Mississippi company, in a word, seemed 
established on such solid foundations, and pref^- 
fiant with such ^ist advantages, that a share m 
Its stock rose to above twenty times its original 
value. The cause of this e^xtraordmary power de- 
serves to be traced. 

It had long been bdie ved, on die doubtful re- 
lations of travellers, that the country in the 
neighborhood of the river Mississippi, Contained 
HiexhaustiUe treasures. Law availed himself of 
this credulity, and endeavored to encourage and 
increase it by mysterious reports. It was whis* 
pered as a secret, that the celebrated but fabu* 
lous mines of St. Barbe, had at length been dis- 
covered ; and that they were much richer than 
ever fame had reported them. In order to give 
the greater weight to this deceitful rumor, a 
number of miners were sent to Louisiana, to dig, 
as was pretended, the abundant treasure, with a 
body of troops sufficient to defend them against 
the Spaniards and Indians, as well as to protect 
the precious produce of their toils ! 

The im[H^ssion which this stratagem made 
upon a nation naturallv fond of novelty, is alto- 
gether astonishing. Every one was eager to ob- 
tain a share in ib^ stock of the new company. 
The Mississippi scheme became the grand ob- 
ject, and the ultimate end of all pursuits. Even 
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Law himself, deceived by his own calc^laUoBs, 
and intoxicated with the public folly, had fab- 
ricated so many notes^ that the chimerical value 
of the funds, in 1719, exceeded four-score 
times the real value of the current coin of the 
kingdom, which was almost all in the hands of 
the government. 

This profusion of paper, in which only the 
debts of the state were paid off, first occasioned 
suspicion, and afterwards spread a general alarm. 
The.lat^ financiers, in conjunction . with the 
great bankers, exhausted the Royal Bank, by 
continually di^wing upon it for large sums. 
£very one wanted to convert his notes into cash ; 
but the. disproportion of specie was immense. 
Public cnedit sunk at once ; and a tyrannical 
edict, forbidding private persons to keep by them 
above five hundred li^vres, served only to crush 
it more effectually, and to inflame the injured 
and insulted nation against the regent. Law, 
who had been api^ointedcomptr^oller- general of 
the fmances, and loaded with respect, was now 
execrated, and obligt^d. to flee from a country he 
had beggared^ without enriching himself,. in or- 
der to discharge the debts of the crown. The 
distress of the kingdom was so great, and the 
public creditors so numerous, that government 
was under the necessity of affording them relief. 
Upwards of five hundred tliqusand sufferers, 
chiefly fathers of families, presented their whole 
fortunes in paper ; and gAyernmei^, after liqui- 
dating these debts, which are said to have orig- 
inally amounted to. a sum too incredible to be 
named, charged itself with the encn-mous debt 
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of sixteen hundred and thirty^one mtlfions, to 
be paid in specie. ' 

Thus ended in France the famous Mississippi 
scheme ; so ruinous to the fortunes of individ- 
uals, but uhimately beneficial to the state, which 
it relieved from an excessive load of debt, though 
it threw the finances, for a time, into the utmost 
disorder* Its effects, however, were not confined 
to that kingdom. Many foreigners had adven- 
tured in tt^ French funds^ and the contagion of 
stock-jobbing infected other nations. Holland 
received a slight shock ; but its violence was 
more peculiarly reserved for England, where it 
appeared in a variety of forms, and exhausted 
all its fury. 



CHAP. LXXX, 

Of the South Sea Scheme. 

THE South Sea scheme, evidently borrowed 
from that of Law, excited the avidity of the 
English nation. But it will be necessary, before 
I enter upon that subject, to give some account 
of the nature of the Stocks, and the rise of the 
South Sea Company. 

Nothing is so much talked of in London, or, 
so little understood, as the NationaLDebt, the 
Public Funds, and the Stocks. I shall, there^ 
fore, endeavor to give a general idea of them. 
The National Debt is the residue of those im- 
mense sums, which government has^ in times 

T 
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of exigency, been obliged to raise, by i?ay oJF 
voluntary loan, for the public service, beyond 
v/hsit the annual revenue of the crown could 
supply, and which the state has not found it 
hitherto convenient to pay off. 

The public Funds consist of certain ideal ag- 
gregations, or masses of the money thus de- 
posited in the hands of government, together 
with tl>e general produce of the taxes appro- 
priated by parliament to pay the interest of that 
money ; and the surplus of these taxes, which 
has always been more than sufficient to answer 
the charge upon them, composes what is called 
the Sinking Fund, as it was originally intended 
to be applied towards the reduction, or sinking 
of the National debt. 

The Stocks are the whole of this public and 
funded debt ; which being divided into an in- 
finity of portions or shares, bearing a known in- 
terest, but different in the different funds, may 
be readily transferred from one person to another, 
and converted into cash for the purposes of busi- 
ness or pleasure, and which rise or fall in veilue, 
according to the plenty or scarcity of money in 
the nation, or the opinion the proprietors have of 
the security of public credit. 

Such is the present state of the Stocks, which 
are subject to little fluctuations, except in times 
of national danger or calamity ; for as the public 
creditors have long given up all expectation of 
ever receivmg their capital from government, 
they are not much affected by great national 
prosperity, unless attended with a sudden or ex- 
traordinary influx of money. A strong probabil- 
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ity, amounting to a speculative certainty, that 
the interest of the national' debt will continue lo 
be regularly paid, without any farther reduction^ 
must raise the stocks nearly as high as they can 
go ; and this is the common effect of peace and 
tranquility* 

Formerly, however, the case was otherwise* 
The loans were chiefly made by corporations, or 
' great companies of merchants ; who, besides 
the stipulated interest, were indulged with cer- 
tain commercial advantages. To one of those 
companies was granted, in 1711, the monopoly 
of a projected trade to the Spanish settlement on 
the South sea ; an entire freedom to visit which, 
it was supposed England would obtain, either 
from the nouse of Austria, or that of Bourbon, 
in consequence of the prodigious successes of 
the war. 

At the peace of Utrecht, no such freedom was 
obtained. But the Asiento, or contract for sup- 
plying the Spanish colonies with negroes, con- 
veyed to Great Britain, by the commercial treaty 
with Philip V. as well as the singular privilege 
of sending annually to the fair of Porto-Bello, a 
ship of five hundred tons burden, laden with Eu- 
ropean commodities, was vested exclusively in 
the South Sea company. By virtue of this 
contract, British factories were established at 
Carthagena, Panama, Vera Cruz, Buenos Ayrcs, 
and other Spanish settlements ; and the company 
was farther permitted to freight in the ports of 
the South Sea vessels of four hundred tons 
burden, in order to convey its negroes to all the 
coasts of Mexico and Peru ; to equip them as it 
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pleased ; to nominate the commanders of them, 
and to bring back the produce of its sales in gold 
or silver, without being subject to any duty of 
import or export* 

jkor was this all. The agents of the British 
South Sea company, under cover of the impor« 
tation which they were authorized to make by 
the ship sent annually to Porto-Bello, poured in 
their commodities on the Spanish colonies,, 
without limitation or reserve. Instead of the ves- 
sel of five hundred tons burden, as stipulated by 
the treaty, they usually employed one of a thous- 
and tons, exclusive of water and provisions. 
She was accompanied by three or four smaller 
vessels, which supplied her wants, and mooring 
in some neighboring creek, furnished her clan- 
destinely with fresh bales of goods, in order to 
replace such as had been previously sold. 

By these various advantages, the profits of the 
South Sea company became excessively . great, 
and the public supposed them yet greater, than 
they really were. Encouraged by such favorable 
circumstances, and hy the general , spirit of av- 
aricious enterprize. Sir John Blount, one of the 
directors, who had been bred a scrivener, was 
tempted to project, in 1719, the infamous South 
Sea scheme. Under pretence of enabling gov- 
ernment to pay off the national debt by lowering 
the interest, and reducing all the funds into one, 
he proposed that the South Sea company should 
become the sole public creditor. A scheme so 
plausible, and so advantageous to the state, was 
readily adopted by the ministry, and soon re- 
ceived the sanction of an act of parliament. The 
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purport of this act was, " That the South Sea 
company should be authorized to buy up from 
the several proprietors, all the funded debts of 
the crown, which then bore an interest of five 
per cent, and that after the expiration of si:c 
years, the interest should be redeemable at four 
per cent, and the capital be redeemable by par- 
liament. But as the directors could not be sup- 
posed possessed of money sufficient for so great 
an undertaking, they were empowered to raise it 
by different means ; and particularly by opening 
a subscription, and granting annuities to such 
public creditors, as should think proper to ex- 
change the security of the crown, for that of the 
South Sea company, with the emoluments which 
might result from their commerce. 

While this afKdr was in agitation, the stock of 
the South Sea company rose from one hundred 
and thirty, to near four hundred thousand 
pounds ; and in order to raise it still higher, 
Blount, the projector of the scheme, circulated 
a report on the passing of the bill', that Gibraltar 
and Minorca would be ex.changed, as it is to be 
wished they had, for soine places i» Peni, by 
the cession of which, the British trade to the 
South Sea would be much enlarged. In conse- 
quence of this rumor, which operated like con- 
tagion, by exciting hopes of prodigious divi- 
dends, the subscription -books were no sooner 
opened, than persons of all ranks and conditions, 
as well as all ages and sexes, crowded to the 
South Sea House, eager to become proprietors 
of stock. The first purchases were, in a few 
Mreeks, sdd for double the money pajid for them ; 
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and the delusion, or rather the infatuation, was 
carried so far, that stock sold, at last, for ten 
times its original value. New projectors started 
up every day, to avail themselves of the avarice 
and credulity of the nation ; and the Welch 
copper company, the York-building company, 
and many others were formed. 

No interested project was so absurd^ as not 
to meet with encouragement during the public 
delirium ; but the South Sea scheme continued 
to be the object of attraction. At length, how- 
ever, to use the phrase of the times, the bubble, 
began to burst. It was discovered, that those 
who were thought to be in the secret, had dis- 
posed of all their stock while the tide was at its 
height, A general alarm was spread. Everyone 
wanted to sell, and no body to buy, except at a 
very reduced price. The stock fell as rapidly as it 
had risen, and, to the lowest ebb ; so that, in a 
little time, nothing was to be seen but the direful 
effects of its violence— the wreck of private for- 
tunes, and the bankruptcy of merchants and 
trading companies ! nor any thing to be heard 
but the ravings of disappointed ambition ; the 
execrations of beggared avarice ; the pathetic 
waitings of innocent credulity, of grief, and un- 
expected poverty, or the frantic bowlings of des- 
pair ! The timely interposition, and steady 
wisdom of parliament only could have prevented 
a national bankruptcy. 

A committee of the house of commons was 
chosen by ballot, to examine all the books, 
pa|)ers, and proceedings relative to the execu- 
tion of the South Sea act ; and this committee 
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discovered, that before any subscription could 
be made, a fictitious stock of five hundred and 
seventy«four thousand pounds had been dis* 
posed of by the cUrectors, in order to facilitate 
the passing of the bill. Mr Aislabie, chancellor 
of the Exchequer, who had largely shared in 
that stock, was expelled the house of commons, 
and committed to the tower, for having pro- 
muoted the destructive execution of '^ the South 
Sea scheme, with a view to his own exorbitant 
profit ; and having combined with the directors, 
in their pernicious practices to the ruin of 
public credit." Mr Secretary Craggs and his 
father, also great delinquents, died before they 
underwent the censure of the house ; but the 
commons resolved, nevertheless, that , Mr 
Craggs, senior, was '^ a notorious accomplice 
with Robert Knight, treasurer to the South Sea 
Company^ and some of the directors, in carry* 
ing on their scandalous practices ; and, therefore, 
that all the estate of which he was possessed, at 
the time of his death, should be applied towards 
the relief of the unhappy sufferers by the South 
Sea scheme.'* The estates of the directors were 
also confiscated by act of parliament, and direct- 
ed to be applied to the same purpose, after a 
certain allowance was deducted for each director, 
according to his conduct and circumstances. 

The commons, having thus punished the 
chief promoters of this iniquitous scheme, by 
stripping them of their ill-got wealth, proceeded 
to repair, as far as possible, the mischiefs it had 
occasioned. They accordingly prepared a bill 
for that purpose. On the enquiries relative to 
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the framing of this bill, it appeared, ^^ That the 
^hok capital stock of the South Sea Company, 
at the end of the year 1720, amounted to thirty- 
seven millions eight hundred thousand poundsj 
that the stock allotted to all the proprietors did 
not exceed twenty- four millions five hundred 
thousand pounds ^ that the remaining capital 
stock belonged to the company in their corpo- 
rate capacity, being the profit arising from the 
execution of the fraudulent stockjobbing scheme. 
Out of this^ it was enacted, that seven millions 
should be paid to the public sufierers. It was 
likewise enacted, that several additions should 
be madC; to the stock of the proprietors, out of 
that possessed by the company in their own 
right; and that, after such distributions, the re- 
maining cap^ital stock should be divided among 
the proprietors.'* By these wbc and equitable 
regulations, public credit was restored, and the 
ferment of the nation gradually subsided. 



CHAP. LXXXI. 

4 

Of George the Second, and his Minister iSi> 
Jiobert Walpole, A. D. 1727. 

Upon the death of George I. his son George 
11. ascended the throne j of inferior abilities to 
the late king^ and consequently still more strong, 
ly attached to his dominions on the continent. 

Sir Robert Walpole was considered as first 
minister in England when George L died ; and 
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some differences having happened between him 
and the prince of Wales, it was generally 
thought^ upon the accession of the latter to the 
crown, that Sir Robert would be displaced. 
That might have been the case could another 
person have been found equally capable, as he 
was, to manage the house of commcms, and to 
gratify that predilection for Hanover, which 
George II. inherited from his father* No minis- 
ter ever understood better the temper of the 
people of England, and none perhaps ever tried 
it more. He filled all places of power, trust, and 
profit, and almost the house of commons itself, 
with his own creatures ; but peace was^ his 
darling object, because he thought that war 
must be fatal to his power. Dur'mg his long ad- 
ministration, he never lost a question that he 
was in xarnest to carry. The excise scheme^ 
was the first measure that gave a shock to his 
power ; and even that he could have carried had 
he not been afraid of the spirit of the people 
without doors, which might have either pro-, 
duced an insurrection, or endangered his interest 
in the next general election. 

Walpole, however, was never known to at- 
tempt any perversion of the known laws of the 
kingdom. He was so far from checking the 
freedom of debate in parliament, 'that he bore 
with equanimity the most scurrilous abuse that 
was thrown out to his face. He concluded a 
masterly speech in the house of commons, con- 
cerning patriotism, with the following ex- 
pressions : ** Gentlemen,'' said he, " have 
talked a great deal of patriotism ; a venerable 
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virtue, when duly practised ; but I am sorry to 
observe, that of late it has been so much hack- 
Died, tliat it is in danger of fulling into disgrace. 
The very idea of true patriotism is los*, and the 
term has been prostituted to the worst of pur. 
poses. A patriot ! why patriots spring like 
mushrooms* I cou]d raise fifty of them within 
the four and twenty hours. I have raised many 
of them in a night. It is but refusing to gratify 
an unreasonable or an insolent demandi and up 
starts a patriots" 

With regard to the king's own p^sonal con- 
cern in public matters, Walpole was rather his 
minister than his favorite ; and his majesty often 
hinted to him, as Walpole himself has been 
heard to acknowledge, that he was responsible 
for all the measures of government. 



CHAP. LXXXII. 

Character of Sir RcAert Walpole^ by Lord 

Chesterfield. 

I MUCH question, whether an impartial char- 
acter of Sir Kobert Walpole will or can be 
transmitted to posterity ; for he governed this 
kingdom so long, that the various pasMons of 
mankind mingled, and in a manner incorporated 
themselves, with every thing that was said or 
written concerning him. Never was man more 
flattered nor more abused ; and his long power 
was probably the chief cause of both. I was 
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much acquainted ivith him, both .in his public 
and his private life. I mean to do impartial 
justice to his character ; and therefore my picture 
of him will, perhaps, be more like him than it 
will be like any of the other pictures drawn of 
him. 

In private life he was good-natured, cheerful, 
social ; inelegant in hks manners, loose in his 
morals. He h^ a coarse strong wit, which he 
was too free of for a man in his station, as it is 
always inconsistent with dignity. He was very 
able as a minister, but without a certain elevatioQ 
of mind, necessary for great good or great mis- 
chief! Profuse and appetent, hb ambition was 
subservient to his desire of making a great 
fortune. He had more of the Mazarine than the 
Richelieu. He would do mean things for profit^ 
and never thought of doing ^eat ones for glory. 

He was both the best parhament man, and the 
; ablest manager of parliament, that I believe ever 
lived. An artful rather than an eloquent speaker, 
he saw, as by intuition, the disposition of the 
bouse, and pressed, or receded acc(»rdingly. So 
clear in stating the most intricate matters, espe- 
cially in the finances, that, whilst he was speak- 
ing, the most ignorant thought they understood 
what they really did not. Money, not preroga- 
tive^ was the chief engine of his administration ; 
and he employed it with success which in a man- 
ner disgraced humanity. He was not, it is true, 
the inventor of that shameful method of govern- 
ing, which has been gaining ground insensibly 
ever since Charles n« but with uncommon skill 
and unbounded profusion, he brought it to that 
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perfection, which at thb time dishonors and 
tressfes this country, and which if not checked, 
(and God knows how it can now be checked) 
must ruin it. 

Besides this powerful engine of government, 
he had a most extraordinaiy talent of persuading 
and working men up to his purpose. A hearty 
kind c^fmnkness, which sometimes seemed im- 
prudence, made people think that he had let them 
into his secrets, whilst the impoliteness of his 
manners seemed to attest his sincerity. When 
he found any body proof against pecuniary 
temptations, which, alas ! was but seldom, he 
had recourse to a still worse art ; for he laughed at 
and ridiculed all notions of public virtue, and 
the love of one's country, calling them ** Flights 
of classical learning ;" declaring himself at the 
same time, *' No saint, no Spartan, no refoniier." 

He would frequently ask young fellows, at 
their first appearance in the world, while their 
hearts were yet untainted, " Well, are you to be 
an old Roman? a patriot ? You will sopn come 
off that, and grow wiser'' And thus he was 
more <langerous to the morals than to the liber- 
ties of his country, to which I am persuaded 
he meant no ill in his heart. 

He was the easy and profuse dupe of women, 
and in some instances indecently so. He was 
excessively open to flattery, even of the grossest 
kind, and from the coarsest bunglers of that vile 
profession ; which engaged him to pass most of 
his leisure and jovial hours with people, whose 
blasted characters reflected upon his own. He 
was loved by many, but respected by none; J 
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bis familiar and ilfiberal mirth and railieiy leaving 
him no di^ky. He was not vindictive, hat on 
the contrary, very placable to those who had in* 
juted him the most. His godd»humor, good- 
nature, and b^ieficence, in the several relations of 
fether, husband, master, and friend, gained l^m 
die warmest afiections of all within that circle. 

His name will not be recorded in history 
among the ** best mcn,'^ or die " best ministers ;" 
but much less ou§^t it to be ranked among the 
worst. 



CHAP. Lxxxni. 

Of the Rebellion which broke out in Scotland^ 

in the year 1745. 

ON the fourteenth of July, 1745, die Pre- 
tender's eldest son sailed for Scotland in a small 
frigate, and landed there on the twenty-seventh 
. of July. He soon obtained a considerable force, 
and iiroceeding through several parts of Scot* 
land, had his fether proclaimed king, while he 
himself assumed the title of Prince Regent. He 
took several places, and gained some advantages 
over the king's forces sent against him ; but at 
length the duke of Cumberland, at that time the 
favorite of the English army, put himself at the' 
head of the troops at Edinburgh^ which consist- 
ed of about fourteen thousand men* He re* 
solved therefore to come to a battle as soon as 
pos^ble ; and mardied forward, wlule the young 

u 
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adventurer retired at his approach, Tlie doke 
advanced to Aberdeen, where he was joined by 
the duke of Gordon, and some other lords at- 
tached to his family and cause. After having 
refreshed his troops there for some thne, he re* 
newed his march ; and in twelve days came 
upon the banks of the deep and rapid river 
Spey. This was a place, where the rebels might 
have disputed his passage; but they seemed 
now totally void of all counsel and subordina- 
tion, without conduct, and without expectation. 
The duke still proceeded in his pursuit ; and, at 
length, had advice that the enemy had advanced 
from Inverness to the plain of Culloden, which 
was about nine miles distant, and there intended 
to give him battle. 

On this plain the highlanders were drawn tip 
in order of battle, to the number of eight thou- 
sand men, in thirteen divisions, supplied with 
some pieces of artillery. The battle began 
about one o'clock in the afternoon. The cannon 
of the king's army did dreadful execution 
among the enemy, while theirs, being but ill- . * 
served, was inefiectuaL One of the great errors 
in all the pretender's warlike measures, was bis 
subjecting undisciplined troops to the forms of 
artful war, and thus repressing their native feroci- 
ty, from which alone he could hope for success. 
After they had stood the English fire for some 
time, they^ at length, became impatient for 
closer engagement ; and about five hundred of 
them attacked the English left wing, with their 
accustomed fierceness. The first line being dis- 
ordered by this onset, two battalions advanced 
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to support it, and galled the enemy by a terrible 
and close discharge. At the same time the 
dragoons under Hawley, and the Argyleshire 
militia, pulling down a park wall that guarded 
the enemy's flunk, and which the rebels had left 
but feebly defended, fell in among them, sword 
in hand, with great slaughter. In less than thirty 
minutes they were totally routed, and the field 

.covered with their wounded and slain, to the 
number of above three thousand. 

CivU war is in itself terrible, but still more so 
when heightened by cruelty. How guilty soever 
men may be, it is ever the business of a soldier 
to remember, that he is only to fight an enemy 
that opposes him, and to spare the supplicants 
This victory was in every respect complete ; and 
humanity to the conquered would even have 
made it glorious. The conquerors often refused 
mercy to wretches, who were defenceless and 
wounded ; and soldiers were seen to anticipate the 
base employment of the executioner. 

Thus sunk all the hopes and ambition of 
the young adventurer. One short hour deprived 
him of imaginary thrones and sceptres, and re« 
duced him from a nominal king to a distressed 
forlorn outcast, shunned by all mankind, except 
such as sought to take his life. To the good- 

' natured, subsequent distress often atones for for- 
mer guilt ; and while reason would repress hu- 
manity, yet our hearts plead in favor of the 

. wretched. The duke, immediately after the de- 
cisive action at CuUoden, ordered six and thirty 
. of the deserters to be executed. The conquerors 
spread terror wherever they came ; and, after a 
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short time, the whole country round was one 
scene ofslaughter, desolation, and plunder. JuSi^ 
tice seemed forgotten, and vengeance assumed 
the name. 

In the mean time, the unhappy furtive ad* 
venturer, wandered from mountain to mountain, 
a wretched spectator of all these horrors, the re* 
suit of his iU-^uided ambkion. He now under- 
went a similarity of adventures with Charles II. 
after the defeat of Worcester. He sometimes 
found refuge in caves and cott^es without at- 
tendants, and exposed to the mercy of the peas« 
ants, who could pity, but not support turn* 
Sometimes he lay in forests, with one or two 
companions of hb distress, continually pursued 
by the troops of the conqueror^ diirty thousand 
pounds being offered for his h^d« Sheridaa, an 
Irish adventurer, was the person who kept most 
faithfully by him, and inspired him with cour- 
age to support such incredible hardships. Uc 
was obliged to trust hb life to the fidelity of a- 
bove fifty individuals. One day having \valked 
from morning till night, pressed by hunger, and 
worn out with fatigue, he ventured to enter a 
house, the owner of which, he well knew^ was 
attached to the opposite party. ^' The son of 
jour king,'' said he, entering, ^^ comes to beg a 
CMt of bread, and clothes. I know your present 
attachment to my adversaries, but I believe you 
have sufficient honor not to abuse my confi- 
dence, or to take the advantage of my misfor* 
tunes. Take these rags, which have for some 
time been my only covering, and keep them. 
You may, probably, restore them to me, one 
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day, when seated on the throne of the kings of 
Great Britain." His host was touched with his 
distress, assisted him as far as tie was able, and 
never divulged his secret. 

In this manner he wandered among the frights 
ful wilds of Glengary, for near six months, ofteri 
hemmed round by his pursuers, but stilt finding, 
some expedient to save him from captivity and* 
death. At length a privateer of St, Malo,'hircd 
by his adherents, arrived in Lochnanach, irt. 
which he embarked for France, and safely land- 
ed on the coast of Brittany. 

While the prince thus led a wandering and: 
solitary life, the scaffolds and the gibbets were 
bathed with the blood of his adherents. Seventeen 
officers of the rebel army were executed on Ken- 
nington Common, in the neighborhood of Lon^ 
don, whose constancy in death, gained more 
proselytes to their cause, than perhaps their vie- 
tories could have done. Nine were executed in 
the same manner at Carlisle ; six at Brumpton ; ; 
seven at Penrith ; and eleven at York. A few- 
obtained pardons ;, and a considerable number 
were transported to the plantations. The earls of 
Kilmarnock and Cromartie, with the lord Bak 
merino, were tried by their peers, and found 
guilty. Cromartie, was pardoned. The otlier 
two were beheaded on Tower-hill. Kilmarnocfci 
either, from conviction, or from the hope of a 
pardon, owned his crime, and declared his re- 
pentance of it. Qn the other hand, Balmerino, 
who had from his youth been br^d to arms, died 
b a more daring manner. When hb fellow 
su%rer, as commanded, bid God. bless- king 

u5L 
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Geoi^, Balmerino still held fast to his princi- 
plesy and cried out, God bless kin^ James, and 
suffered with the utmost intrepidity. Lord 
Lovat, and Mr Radcliffe, the titular earl of Der* 
vrentwater, suffered the same fate with equal 
resolution. 

Thus ended a rebellion, dictated by youth and 
presumption, and conducted without. art or re- 
solution. The family of Stuart, found fortune 
become more adverse at every new solicitation 
•f her favors. Let private men, who complain 
•f the miseries of this life, only turn to the vicis^ 
situdes of that family, and learn to bless God, 
$md be happy. ^ 



CHAP. LXXXIV. 

Of the Punishment inflicted on Damien for aU 
tempting to Assassinate the French King. 

WHILE the English ministry, in compliance 
%vith the voice of the people, were bringing to 
punishment admiral Byng, whom, they con* 
sidered as the cause of their greatest misfortunes, 
and with whom they hoped their misfortunes 
would expire, the French were enjoying the 
tortures of a maniac, who had attempted to kill 
their king, by stabbing him with a penknife be- 
tween the fourth and fifth ribs, as he was step- 
ping into his coach. On this fanatical wretch^ 
named Francis Damien, whose gloomy mind 
h4d always bordered upon oaadness, and whose 
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understanding was nowevidendy discMrdered by 
the disputes between the king and the parIia-» 
ment, relative to religion, was pracdsed without 
e&ct, every refinement of cruelty that human 
invendon could suggest, in order to extort a 
confisssion of the reasons that induced him to 
make an attempt upon the life of his sovereign. 
He maintained a sullen silence in the midst of 
the exquisite torments, or expressed his agony 
only in frantic ravings. And his judges, tired 
out with his obstinacy, at last thought proper to 
terminate his sufferings, by a death shocking to 
hunuinity; which, although the act of a people 
who pride themselves on civility and refinement, 
might fill the hearts of savages with horror. He 
was conducted to the Greve, the common place 
of execution, amidst a vast concourse of the pop- 
ulacp ; stripped naked, and fastened to the scaf- 
fold by iron gyves. One of his hands was then 
burnt in liquid flaming sulphur. His thighs, 
legs, and arms, were torn with red-hot pincers ; 
Boiling oil, melted lead, rosin, and sulphur, 
were poured into the wounds ; and, to complete 
die awful catastrophe, tight ligatures being tied 
round his limbs, he was torn to pieces by young 
and vigorous horses. 
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CHAP. LXXXVL ' 

Of George the Third, and the Resignation of 

Mr Pitt. 

GEORGE III. the ddest son of Frederick, 
prince of Wales, was bom on the 4th of June, 
1738, and proclaimed king of Great-Britain on 
the 26th of October 1760. He ascended the 
throne with great advantages. His being a native 
of England prejudiced the people in his favor« 
He was in the, bloom of youth, in his person tali 
and comely, and at the time of his accession. 
Great Britain was in the highest degree of repu- 
tation and prosperity. The first acts of his reign, 
seemed also calculated to convince the pubtici 
that the death of his predecessor should not relax 
the operations of the war. Accordingly, in 1761, 
the island ' of Belleisle, on the coast of France, 
surrendered to his majesty's ships and forces 
under commodore Keppel and general Hodg- 
son ; as did the important fortress of Pondichcry, 
in the East Indies, to colonel Coote and admiral 
Stevens. The operations against the French 
West-Indies still continued under general 
Monckton, lord RoUo, and Sir James Douglas ; 
and in 1762 the island of Martinico, hitherto 
deemed impregnable, with the islands of Grena- 
da, Grenadillas, St. Vincent, and others of less 
note, were subdued by the British arms with in- 
conceivable rapidity. 

In the mean time, Mr Pitt, who had con- 
ducted the war against France with such emi-^. 
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nent ability, and who had received the best in- 
fortnation of the hostile intentions, and [mvate 
intrigues of the court of Spain, proposed in 
council, an immediate declaration of war against 
diat kingdom. Giving full scope to his patriot- 
ism, he warmly exclaimed, '* This is the time 
for humbling the whole house of Bourbon ! and 
if the glorious opportunity is let slip, we shall 
in vain look for another. Their united power, 
if suffered to gather strength, will baffle our 
most vigorous efforts, and possibly plunge us 
into the gulph of ruin. We must not allow them 
a moment to breathe. Self-preservation bids us 
crush them, before they can combine or recol- 
lect themselves.** This popular minister, how- 
ever, was over^ruled in the council, all the 
members of which declared themselves of a con- 
trary opinion, excepting his iH^other-in-law earl 
I'emple* 

Mr Pitt now found the decline of his influ- 
ence, and it was supposed that the earl of Bute, 
who had a considerable share in directing the 
education of the king, had acquired an ascend- 
ancy in the royal favor. He therefore haughtily . 
said, " That as he was called to the ministry by 
the voice of the people, to whom he considered 
himself as accountable for his conduct, he would 
no longer remain in a situation, which made him 
responsible for measures he was no longer al- 
lowed to guide." 

Mr Pitt, conformable to his declared resolu- 
tion, carried the seals of his office to the king ; 
not without hopes, as is believed, that he would 
be desired to retain them. But his majesty re- 
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cdived the se^s^ from his mioister with ea^ and 
dignity, with a magnanimity equal to his own. 
He expressed his regret for the k^s of so aUe a 
servant, at a time when abilities for public busi- 
ness were so much required ; but he did not 
solicit him to resume his office* Little prepared 
for a behavior so firm, ^et full of condescension, 
the haughty secretary is said to ' have burst into 
tears. Thu was the time for conciliation be* 
tween theyiouthful sovereign and his greatest 
subject, if the highest ability to serve the state 
can entitle a subject to that distinction. But a 
subject though a good one, may be toa great. 
The king chose, and perhaps wisely, to abide by 
the opinion of the majority of hb council* He 
accepted Mr Pitt's resignation, settled upon him 
a pension of three thousand pounds a^year for 
three lives, and conferred the title of baroness 
upon his lady, he himself declining the honor of 
nobility, btit willing that It should descend to 
his offspring. 

These advantages and honors bad unquestion- 
ably been well deserved by his public services ; 
but his acceptance of them greatly lessened his 
popularity^ and many arts were employed to 
produce this eifect, A very considerable de- 
gree of discontent, notwithstanding, prevailed in 
the nation, on account of his removal from 
power ; and it was certainly extremely natural, 
that the people should behold, widi the utmost 
regret, the removal of a minister from the direc- 
tion ojf public affairs, of whose abilities and in- 
te^ity they had the highest opinion, and in the 
midst of a war» which he had conducted with so 
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much honor to himself and to his country, and 
in a manner that had excited the astonishment 
of Europe, 



CHAP. LXXXVII. 
Character of Mr Pitt. 

THE secretary stood alone. Modern degen- 
eracy had not reached him. Original and unac- 
commodating, the features of his character had 
the . hardihood of antiquity. His august mind 
over-awed majesty itself. No state chicanery, 
no narrow system of vicious politics, no idle 
contest for ministerial victories, sunk him to the 
vulgar level of tlie great ; but over-bearing, per- 
suasive, and intractable, bis object was Eng- 
land, his ambition was fame. Without dividing, 
he destroyed party ; without corrupting, he 
made a venal age unanimous. France sunk be« 
neath him. With one hand he smote the house 
of Bourbon, and wielded in the other the de- 
mocracy of England. The sight of his mind 
was infinite; and his schemes were "to aflfect, not 
Eni^iand, not the present age only, but Europe 
and posterity. Wonderful were the means by 
which these schemes were accomplished ; al- 
ways seasonable, always adequate, the sugges- 
tions of an understanding animated by ardor, 
and enlightened by prophecy. 

The ordinary feelings which make life amiable 
and indolent were unknown to hinu No do- 
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mestic difficulties, no domestic weakness reached 
him ; but aloof from the sordid occurrences of 
life^ and unsullied by its intercourse, he came 
occasionally into our system, to counsel and to 
decide. 

A character so exalted, so strenuous, so vari^ 
ous, so authoritative, astonbhed a corrupt age, 
and the treasury trembled at the name of Pitt 
through all her classes of venality. Corruption 
imagined, indeed, that she had found detects in 
this statesman, and talked much of the hicon- 
sistency of his glory, and much of the ruin of 
his victories ; but the history of his country, and 
the calamities of the enemy, answered and re- 
futed her. 

Nor were his political abilities his only talents. 
— His eloquence was an era in the senate, pe« 
culiar and spontaneous, familiarly expressing 
gigantic sentiments and instinctive wisdom ; not 
like the torrent of Demosthenes, or the splendid 
conflagration of Tully ; it resembled sometimes 
the thunder, and sometimes the music of the 
spheres. He did not conduct the understanding 
through the painful subtilty of argumentation ; 
nor was he for ever on the rack of exertion ; but 
rather lightened upon the subject, and reached the 
point by the flashings of his mind, wiiich like 
those of his eye were felt, but could not be fol- 
lowed. 

Upon the whole, there was in this man some* 
^ing that could create, subvert or reform ; an 
understanding, a spirit, and an eloquence, xq 
summon mankind to society, or to break the 
bonds of slavery asunder, and to rule the wilder- 
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fiess of free minds with unbounded authority ; 
something that could establish or overwhelm 
empire, and strike a blow in the world that 
should resound through the universe* 



CHAP. LXXXVIII. 

Lord Chesterfield* s Character of Mr Pitt. 

MR PITT owed his rise to the most con- 
siderable posts and power in this kingdom, singljr 
to his own abilities. In him they supplied the 
want of birth and fortune, which latter in others 
too often supply the want of the former^ He was 
ir younger brother of a very new family, and his 
fortune only an annuity of one hundred pounds 
a-year. 

The army was his original destination, and a 
cornetcy of horse his first and only commission 
in k. lltus unassisted by &vor or fortune, he 
had no powerful protector to introduce him into 
business, and (if I may use that expression) to 
do the honor of his parts ; but their own strength 
was fully sui&cient. 

His constitution refused him the usual pleas- 
ures, and his genius forbad him the idle dissipa- 
tions of youth ; for so early as the age of sixteeni 
he was the martyr of an hereditary gout. He 
therefore employed the leisure which that tedious 
and painful distemper either procured or allowed 
him, in acquiring a great fund of premature and 
useful knowledge. Thus, by the unaccountable 
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relation of causes and effects, what seemed the 
greatest mistortune of his life was, perhaps, the 
principal cause of its splendor. 

His private life was stained by no vices, ribr 
sullied by any meanness. All his sentiments 
were liberal and elevated. His ruling passion 
was an unbounded ambition, which, when sup- 
ported by great abilities, and crowned by great 
success, make what the world calls "a great 
man," He was haughty, imperious, impatient 
of contradiction, and overbearing; qualities 
which too often accompany, but always clog 
great ones. 

He had manners and address ; but one might 
discern through them too great a consciousness 
of his own superior talents. He was a most 
agreeable and lively companion in social life ; 
and had such a versatility of wit, that he could 
adapt it to all sorts of conversation. He had also 
a most happy turn to poetry, but he seldom 
indulged and seldom avowed it. 

He came young into pariiament, and upon 
that great theatre soon equalled the oldest and 
ablest actors. His eloquence was of ever}' kind,-^ 
and be excelled in the argumentative as well as 
in the declamatory way. But his invectives were 
terrible, and uttered with such energy of diction, 
and stem dignity of action and countenance, that 
he intimidated those who were the most willing . 
and the best able to encounter him.* Their 
arms fell out of their hands, and they shrudk 
under the ascendant which his genius gained 
over theirs. 

* Hume, Campbell, and Lord Chief Justice Mansfield. 
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In thatasselmbly^ where the public good is so 
much talked of» and private interest singly pur- 
subdt he set out with acting the patriot, and per« 
formed that part so nobly» that he was adopted 
by the public as their chief, or rather only un- 
sus|3ected champion^ 

The weight of his popularity, and his uni- 
versally- acknowledged abilities,' obtruded him 
upon king George IL to whom he was personal- 
ly obnoxious. He was made secretary of state# 
In this difficult and delicate situation, which ope 
would have thought must have reduced either 
the patriot or the minister to a decisive option, 
he managed with such ability, that while he 
served the king more effectually, in his most 
unwarrantable electoral views, than any former 
minister, however unwilling, had dared to do, 
he still preserved all his credit and popularity 
with the public; whom he assured and con- 
vinced, that the protection and defence of Han- 
over, with an - army of seventy -five thousand 
men in British pay, was the only possible method 
of securing our possessions or acquisitions in 
North- America. So much easier is it to deceive 
than undeceive mankind. 
. His own disinterestedness, and even contempt 
of money, smoothed his way to power, and pre. 
vented or silenced a great share of that envy 
which commonly attends it. Most men think 
that they have an equal natural right to riches, 
and equal abilities to make the proper use of 
them; but not very many of them have the im- 
pudence to think themselves qualified Jfor power* 

x2 
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Upon the nv^ole, he will make a great and 
ahimng fi^re in the annals of his country, not* i 
withstanding^the blot which hia acceptance of 
three thousand jikHinds per annum pension for 
thpee lives, on his voluntary resignation of the 9 
seals in the first year of the present king, must 
make in his character, especially as to the disin* 
terested part of it. However, it must be ac | 
knowledged that he had those qualities which 
none bur a great man can have, with a mixture ' 
of those failings which are the common lot oi i 
wretched and imperfect human nature. 



CHAP. LXXXIX. 

Mr Burke's Character of Mr Pitt. 

LORD CHATHAM is a great and cele- 
brated name ; a name that ktej)s the name of this 
country respectable in every other on the globe, 

— — Clarum et venerabite nomen 
Gentibus, et muUum nostras quod proderat urbi. 

The venerable age of this great man, his 
merited rank, his superior eloquence, his splen- 
did qualities, his eminent services, the vast 
space be fills in the eye of mankind, and, more 
than all the rest, his fall from power, which, like 
death, canonizes and sanctifies a great character, 
will not sufier me to censure any ])art of his 
conduct. I am afraid to flatter him ; I am sure I 
am not disposed to blame him. Let those whp 
have betrayed him by their adulatioui insult him 
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m the reign of Charles IL but was little infected 
with the bad taste of the a);e. His descriptive 
poem, entitled Cooper* & HtU^ is still deservedly 
admired. It abounds with natural images, hap* 
pily blended with moral reflections. His stile is 
dose, and his versification vigorous. The follow- 
ing lines will exemplify his manner of wriung. 

« My eye descending from the hill, surreys 

^ Where Thames along the. wonted vaUles strays : 

« ThameS} the most lovM of all the ocean's 8on% 

(' By his old sire, to his embraces runs ; 

^ Hast'ning to pay his tribute to the seai 

« Like mortal life, to meet eternity. 

« Though with those streams he no resemblance hold 

^ Whose foam is amber, and their gravel gold. 

^ His genuine and less guilty wealth t'explore, 

" Search not his bottom, but survey his shore." 

Pope was not insensible to the merit of Den- 
ham^s versification, but he saw it necessary to 
look nearer his own time for a master : and he 
found such a master as he sought in Dryden; 
who to the sweetness of Waller, and the strength 
of Denham, has added a compass of verse, and 
an energy that is entirely his own. He accor« 
dingty made the versification of Dryden his 
model ; and if he has not fully equalled the fire 
of the Absalom and Achitophel^ or the easy and 
animated flow of the Fables of his master, the 
collected force and finer polisli of his numbers, 
a liicer choice of words, and a more delicate and 
just, though less bold imagery, entitle him to all 
the praise that can possibly belong to an emulous 
imitator, not invested with absolute superiority ; 
while new flights of fancy, and new turns of 
thought and expression, more sensibility of heart, 
and greater elevation of mind, with a closer at- 
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A\ the 'reqiHstles of a rivals more fevored by 
fortmie, aiid more 2seaIotis in the pursuit of fame. 

One can scarce think that Pc^ was capaUe 
ef Efnc or Tragic Poetry ; but within a certain 
limited rogion, he has been undone by no poet* 
His translation of the Iliad iviU remam a lasting 
monument to his honcn*, as the most el^nt and 
highly finished translation that, perhaps, ever 
was gm» to any po^ical vrotk. 

That he was ndt incapable of tender Poetry, 
appears from the epistle of Eloisa to Abelait!, 
and from the verses to the memory of an Unfor- 
tunate L^y, which are almost his only senti* 
mental producitions ; and Which indeed are ex- 
cellent in their kind. But the qualities for which 
he is chidBy distinguished are, judgmem and 
wit, with a concise dnd h^>py expression, and a 
melodious versification. Few jdoets ever had 
imore wit, and at the same time more judgment, 
to direct the proper employment of that wit. 
I'his renders Ills R?tpe of the Lock the greatest 
masterpiece that periiaps was ever composed, in 
the gay and sprightly style ; and in his serious 
works, such as his Essay on Man, and his Bthic 
Epistles, his wit juk discovers itself as much, as 
to give a proper seasotiing to grave reflections. 

His imitations of Horace are so }x?culiarly hap* 
py, that one is at a loss, whether most to admire 
the original, or the copy ; and there are among 
the imitations extant, few that have the mrace and 
ease of an original. His paintings of cnaracters, 
are natural and lively in a high degree, and never 
was any writer so bippy in that concise spirited 
6tyie, whid) gives animation to Satires and Epis^ 
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tks. We are never so sensible of the good ef- 
fects of rhyme in English verse, as in reading 
these parts of his works. We see it adding to 
the style, an elevation which otherwise it could 
not have possessed ; while at the same time, he 
manages it so artfully, that it never appears in 
the least to encumber him ; but, on the contrary^ 
serves to increase the liveliness of his manner. 
He tells us himself, that he could express moral 
observations more concisely, and, therefcnre, more 
forcibly in rhyme, than he could do in prose. 

If Pope*s versification has any fault, it is that 
of too much regularity. He generally concludes 
the sense with the couplet. This practice ena- 
bled him to give great brilliancy to his thoughts, 
and strength to his numbers. It has, therefore, 
a good effect, in his moral and satirical pieces ; 
though it certainly offends the ear, when often 
repeated, and becomes altogether cloying in long 
poems, but especially in those of the narrative or 
descriptive kind. A fault so obvious, though 
committed by himself, could not escape the cor- 
rect taste and keen discernment of Pope ; we 
accordingly find in his translation of Homer, 
where such monotonous uniformitj' would have 
been inexcusable, as welt as in his lighter pieces, 
a more free and varied versification. 

Goldsmith's Traveller, though a beautiful 
poem, affords some instances of the same fault. 
His deserted village, is a close, but happy imita- 
tion of Pope's best manner. If any author has re- 
covered the freedomof Dry den, without losing the 
harmonvqr the force of Pope, itisMickle, iasome 
parts of his excellent translation of the Lusian. ' 

^ Bb 
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CHAP. XCVIII. 

Of the Pastoral Poetry of Pope, Philips, 
Shenstone, and Allan Ramsay. 

NEITHER Mr Pope's nor Mr Philips' Pas. 
torab, do any great honor to the English poetiy, 
Mr Popc^'s were composed in his youth ; which 
may be an apology for other faults, but cannot 
well excuse the barrenness that app^rs in them. 
They are written in remarkably smooth anil 
flowing numbers : and this is their cluef merit ; 
for there is scarcely any thought in them which 
can be called his own ; scarcely any descriptiont 
or ^fiy image of nature, which has the marks tX 
^eing original, or copied from nature itself ; but 
a. repetition erf* the common images that are to be 
found in Virgil> and in all poets who write of 
rural themes. 

Philips attempted to be more simple and nat- 
ural thiin Pope ; but he wanted genius to sup- 
port his attempt, or to write agreeably. He too 
runs,on the common ainl beaten topics ; and en* 
deavoring to be simple, he becomes flat and in* 
sipid. There was no small competiticm between 
these two authors, at the time when their pas- 
torals were published. In some papers of the 
Guardian, great partiality was shown to Philips, 
and high praise bestowed upon him* Mr Pope^ 
resenting this preference, under a feigned name, 
procured a paper to be inserted in the Guardian, 
wherein he seemingly carries on a plan of extoll- 
ing Philips, but in reality, satirizes him most se- 
verely with ironical phrases ; and, in an artful 
covered manner, gives the palm to himself. A- 
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bout the same time, Mr Gay published lus Shep- 
henPs fFeek^ in »x pastorals, which are designed 
to ridicule that sort c^ simplicity which Philips 
and his partizans extolled, and are, indeed, an 
ingenious burlesque of Pastoral Wridng, when 
it rises no higher than the manners of modem 
clowns and rustics. 

Mr Shenstone's ballad, in four parts, may just- 
ly be reckoned, I think, one of the most eleg^ant 
E^ms of this kind, which we have in English, 
e has given us a refined species of rural poetry, 
with which we wtre formerly unacquainted, tt 
represents the manners and sentiments of a gen* 
tleman residing in tlie country, instead of those, 
of a clown. In this respect, it does not differ 
materially from the pastorals of the polished, the 
courtly Virgil, who would not have been a- 
shamed to own tlie foUawing elegant passages* 

^ One would think she might like to rietif e, 

«• To the bow'r I have laberM td raar ; 
<« Not a shrub that I heard h^ admiiV) 

^ But I hasted and planted it there. 
<< O how sudden the jessamine strove 

« With the lilac to riender it gay ! 
» Ahreadf it calls to my love, 

« To prune the wild branches away. 

<< I have found out a gift for my fair ; 

^ I have found where the wood-pigeons breed ; 
^ 6ut let me that plunder forbear, 

She will say, 'twas a barbarous deed. 
M For he ne'er could be true, she aver'd, 

« Who could rob a poor bird of its young ; ^ 
^ And I lov'd her the more when I heard - 

« Such tenderness i'all from ber tongue. 

M I have heard her with sweetness uniold 

(( How that pity was due to the dove ; 
u That it ever attended the bold, 

^ And she cail'd it the dster of love ; 
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<( But her words such a pleasure convey) 

" So much I her accents adore, 
M Let her speak, and whatever she sliy, 

<i Methinks 1 should love her the more^ 

<i Can a bosom so gentle remain 

w tTnmov'd when her Corydon sighs ! 
<< Will a nymph that is fond of the plain, 

«( These plains and this valley despise ? 
cc Dear regions of silence and shade} 

(( Soft scenes of contentment and ease ! 
It Where I could have pleasantly stray'dy 

<< If aught, in her absence, could please. 

<< But where does my Phyllida stray, 

<* And where are her grots and her bow'rs ? 
« Are the groves and the vallies as gay, 

« And the shepherds as gentle as ours ? 
« The groves may perhaps be aa fair^ 

^ And the face of the vallies as fine \ 
<< The swains may m manner compare, 

« But their love is not equal to mine.^ 

I must not omit the mention of another Pas- 
toral production, which will be^ being brought 
into comparison with any composition of this 
kind, in any language ; ttiis is Allan Ramsay's 
Gentle Shepherd It is a great disadvantage to 
this beautitul poem, that it is written in the old 
rustic dialect of Scotland^ which, in a short 
time, will probably be entirely obsolete, and not 
intelligible ; and it is a farther disadvantiige, 
that it is so entirely formed to the rural manners 
of Scotland, that none but a native of that coun- 
try can thoroughly understand, or relish it. 
But though subject to these local disadvantages, 
which confine its reputation within narrow 
limits, it is full of so much natural description, 
as would do honor to any poet. I'he characters 
are well drawn, and incidents affecting: the 
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tottfery atid manners fivdy and just. It ^rds 
a ^rong prodF, both of the powet which natuire 
and ^mplicity possess, to reach the he^rt ih 
every sort 6f writing ; and of the variety of 
leasing characters and subjects, with which 
Pastord pbetry, when properly malnaged, is 
capable of being enlivened. 



CHAP. XCIX. 

OfTbompson^ Parnell^ Akenside^ and Armstrong. 

OF all professed descriptive composition^^ 
says Dr. Blair, the largest and fullest that I am 
acquainted with, in any language, is Mr Thom- 
son's Seasons; a work which possesses very 
uncommon merit. The style, in themid^of 
much splendor and strength, is sometimes harsb^ 
and may be censured as deficient in ease and dis- 
tinctness. But, notwithstanding this defect, 
Thomson is a strong and a beautiful describer ; 
for he Iiad a feeling heart, and a warm imagina- 
lion. He had stiwiied, and copied nature with 
care.— Enamored of her beauties, lie had not 
only described them proj^erly, but felt their im- 
pression with strong sensibility. The impression 
which he felt, he transmits to his readers ; and 
no person of taste can peruse aiiy one of his 
Seasons, without having the ideas and feelings 
which belong to that season, recalled, and rein 
dered present to the mind. Seveml iivstances of 
most beautiful description niight be given from 
twu ;, such as^ the slK>wer in spring;^ tlu: morning 

»b2 
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ill summer, and die man perishing in the snow- 
in winter. But, at present I shall produce a pas- 
sage of another kind, to shew the power of a 
single weil-chosen circumstance, to heighten a 
description. In his Summer, relating the effects 
of heat in the torrid zone, he is led to take notice 
of the pestilence that destroyed the English fleet 
at Carthagena, under admiral Vernon ; when he 
has. the following lines : 

— — <« You, gallant Vernon, saw 
« The miserable ^cene ; jou pitying saw 
<< To infant weaknesa sunk the warrior's arm ; 
** Saw the deep racking pang ; the ghasUy ionn, 
« The Up pale quivering ; and the beamless eye 
/< No more with ardor bright ; you heard the groans 
'I Of agonizing ships from shore to shore ; 
<< Heard nightly plunged, amid the suUen wayesj 
*« The frequent corse." 

All the circumstances here are properly 
ehosen, for setting this dismal scene in a strong 
light before our eyes. But what is more striking 
in the picture, is the last image. We are con- 
ducted through all the scenes of distress, till we 
come to the mortality prevailing in the fleet, 
which a vulgar poet would have described by 
exaggerated expressions concerning the mul- 
tiplied trophies and victories of death. But, how 
much more istlie imagination impressed by this 
single circumstance, of dead bodies being thrown 
overboard every night, of the 30und of their fall- 
ing into the waters, and of tlie admiral listenin&r 
to the melancholy sound, so often striking his ear r 

*^ Heard nightly plunged, an^id the sullen waves, 

" The frequent corse." 

» 

The eulogium which Dr. Johnson, in hks 
Lives of the roets, gives of Thomson^ is high. 
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and very just. ** As a Writer, he is entitled tp 
one praise of the highest kind; hb mode of 
blinking, and expressing his thcnights^ is origin- 
al. His Blank Verse is no more the Bhnk 
Verse of Milton, or any other poet, than the 
rhymes of Prior are the rhymes of Cowley. His 
numbers,. his pauses, his diction, are of hisovyn 
growth, without transcription, without imitation. 
He thinks in a peculiar train, and always thinks 
as a man of genius* He looks round on nature 
and life, with the eye which nature only bestows 
on a Poet ; the eye which distinguishes in every 
thing presented to its view, whatever there ist>n 
which imagination can delight to be detained; 
and with a mind, that at once comprehends the 
vast, and attends to the minute. The reader of 
the Seasons wonders that he never saw before 
what Thomson shews him, and that he never 
yet has felt what Thomson impresses. His de- 
scriptions of extended scenes and general effects, 
bring before us the whole magnificence of 
nature, whether pleasing or dreadful. The gaiety 
of Spring, the splendor of Summer, the trail* 
quility of Autumn, and the horror of Winter^ 
take, in their turn, possession of the mind. The 
poet leads us through the appearance of things^ 
as they are successively varied by the vicissi- 
tudes of the year, and imparts to us so much of his 
enthusiasm, that our thoughts expand with his 
imagery, and kindle with his sentiments*" 

Mr Parnell'^Taleofthe Hermit, is conspicu- 
ous, throughout the whole of it, for beautiful 
JDescripti ve Narration. The manner of the Her- 
mit's setting forth to visit the world ; his meet- 
ing with a companion, and the houses in which 



ihey utevc hWicOAlvely etitmalned^ of tte vaih 
•man^ the oovetOQs ilk^n, Hnd'tte good iiian,^ns 

J)ieees of vert ^ne painting, touched tvith ^ 
ight and delicate peneiU overcharged wkh no 
superfliioas coloring/ and conveying to tis a 
lively idea of the obitdts. 

Ak^nside.Jee^g'iy ahve to till Ihe im|iretssion8 
of natural at^ moral beauties^ wko surveyetl the 
universe tvith a truly philosophic eye, and a 
heart filled uith admiration ^nd love of the wis- 
dom and goodnesis of the Supreme Being, has 
.given us, in his Pkuisures of Imagimtioih « de- 
lightful system of taste, unfolded ia all the 
majesty of Mil tonic verse. 

Armstrong, the friend of Thomson, and like 
Akenside a physician by profession, has be-* 
queathed to mankind a very vaiuaUe legacy, ia 
his ^rt of preserving Healthy which fumished 
the literary world with a more classical poem, 
perhaps, in the same species of verse, than eithtlp 
the Seasons, or the Pleasures oflmaginati&n. 

While bknk verse was thus attaining its high«> 
-est polish, and descriptive and didactic poetry- 
approaching towards perfection, the lighteJr walki^ 
of the Muse were not neglected. Akenside not 
satisfied with rivalling Virgil in the most finished 
work, entered also the lists with Horace and Pinw 
dar ; and although he has not perhiips equalled 
the courdy gaiety of the former, or the grandeur^ 
fire, and bold digressions of the latter, he de^ 
serves much praise for having given us the first 
classical examples of the manners of t)oth. Nor 
have we yet any iiner stanzas in our lai>guage 
than th« following, in his Ode on Lyrw Fesettjf^ 
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•^< Propitious Muse ! 



<( While I so late unlock thy hallow'd springs, 

« And breathe whatever thme ancient airs infuse 

<( To polish Albion's warlike ear^ 

^ This long-lost melody to hear 

<< Thy sweetest arts employ ; 

<« As when the winds from shore to shore 

« Thro* Greece thy Lyre*s persuasive language bore, 

<< Till townsi and isles, and seas retum'd the vodal joy. 



»» 



CHAP. C. 

Of Hammond and Grey* 

ABOUT the same time that Akeiiside was 
perfecting our Lyric Poetry 9 a new turn was 
given to our love verses, by Hammond ; a man 
of taste and sensibility^ w*ho has successfully imi- 
tated the elegiac manner of TibuUus, and given 
to his amorous solicitations, a soft melancholy 
efidrely in unison with the tone of the passion, and 
a tehdemess to which Waller and Prior were 
strangers* A short extract will illustrate these 
observations. 

<^ With thee I hopM to waste the pleasing day, 
<( Till in thine arms an age of joy was past ^ 

« Then^ old with love, insensibly decay, 
<< And on thy bosom gently breathe my last. 

« I scorn the Lydian river's golden wave, 
<< And all the vulgar charms of human life, 

<< I only ask to live my Delia's slave, 

** And when I long have ^erv'd her-«-call her wife*^ 

This species of versification is happily adapted 
to such subjects. It has accordingly been adopt- 
ed by all succeeding elegiac writers of any emi* 
nence; but particularly by Gray^ ia his cele- 
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brated Elegy in a CowUry Ckurch Yard, and by 
Shenstone, in those excdlem moral elegi:es, pub- 
lished after his heath, which do so much honor 
both to his head and heart. 



CHAP. CI. 

&/ Fielding^ Smollet, Richardson^ Hume^ and 

MobertsonB 

A ZEALOUS and continued attejntion to 
the improvement of our Poetry, in its various 
branches, did not prevent im^ination and sen- 
timent from Sowing m other channels^ A das* 
^cal forni w^s given to Uie Comic Rommice by 
Fielding and SmoUet, who have painted modem 
manna:^ with great force of colorings as well as 
truth of expression^ and given to the lucMcrous 
features of life all the heightenii^ of wk, hu^ 
moff and satire. Richardson, no less clasrical« 
created a new species of fiction^ which may be 
called the Modern Eptc^ or the Epic of Civil 
Life ; as it exhiUts in an extended and artfully 
constructed £ible, and in a vari^y of strongly 
delineated chaTdCters, under the it^ucnce of dif- 
ferent passions, and engaged in different pursuits, 
the beauty and dignity of vkti^^ and the mean* 
nessand deformiQr of vice, without any ludi- 
crous circumstances, or display of warlike ex- 
ploits. 

The prindpal performances of th^se writers, 
under the vvell known names of Tom Jonest 
Roderic Random, Sir Charles Grandisonj and 
Clarissa^ seemed for a time whdly to engage 
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the cittenticHi» and even to turn the heads» of the 
younger part of the nation* But the hislories of 
Hume and Robertson appeared^ and ronumces 
were no longer r^d. A new taste was intro- 
duced. The lovers of mere amusement foundt 
*^ that real incidents^ properly selected and dis- 
posed^ setting aside the idea of utility^ and real 
characters delineated with truth and fprce^ can 
more stroi^ly interest the mind and the heart, 
than any fiibulous narration.'' This taste, which 
has since given birth to many other elegant hisr 
torical production^ happily continues to gain 
ground* 



CHAP. cn. 

O/Mlton^s^ Paradise Lost. 

AS soon as we open this amazing Performance, 
we find ourselves introduced all at once into an in- 
visible world, and surrounded mth celestial and 
infernal beings. Angels and devils are not the 
a&achinery,*but principfd actors in the Poem ; and 
what, in any other composition^ would be the 
marvellous, is here only the natural course of e- 
vents. A subject so remote from the affairs of this 
workl, may furnish ground to those who think 
such discussions material, to bring it into doubt, 
whether Paradise Lost can prc^rly be classed 
among Epic Poems. By whatever name it is to 
be called, it is, undoubtedly, one of the highest 
efforts of a poetical genius; and in one great char* 
acteristic of the Epic Poem, majesty and sub- 
limity, it is fully equal to any tliat bear that name* 

i 
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How far the author was altogether happy in 
the choice of his subject, may be questioned* 
It has kd him into very difficult ground. Had 
he taken a subject that was more human, and 
less theologicd ; that was more connected with 
the octurrences of life, and afforded a greater 
display of the characters and passions of men^ 
his poem would, perhaps, have, to the bulk of 
readers, been more pleasing and attractive. But 
the subject which he has chosen, suited the 
daring sublimity of his genius. It is a subject 
for which Milton alone was fitted ; ^nd in the 
conduct of it, he has shown a stretch both of 
imagination and invention, which is perfectly 
wonderful. It is astonishing how, irom the few 
hints given us in the Sacred Scriptures, he was 
able to raise so complete and regular a structure ; 
and to fill his Poem with ^uch a variety of inci- 
dents. Dry and harsh passages sometimes occur. 
The author appears, upon some occasions, a 
Metaphysician and a divine, rather than a Poet. 
But the general tenor of his work is interesting ; 
he seizes and fixes the imaginaticHi ; engages, el* 
evates, and aftects us as we proceed ; which is 
always a sure test of merit in an Epic composi- 
tion. The artful change of his objects ; the scene 
laid now in Earthy now in Hell, and now in 
Heaven, affords a sufficient diversity ; while unity 
of plan is, at the same time, perfectly supported. 
We have still life, and calm scenes in the em- 
ploy merits <>f Adam- and Eve in Paradise; and 
we have bus^3^ scenes, and great actions, in the 
enterprise of Satan, and the wars of the Angels. 
The innocence, purity and amiableness of our 
first parents, opposed to the pride and ambition 
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of Satan, furnishes a happy contrast, that reign^ 
jthrovghout the whole poem ; only the conclu* 
sion is too tragic for Epic Poetry\ 

The nature of the subject did not admit any 
great display of characters ; but such as could 
be introduced, are supported with much pro- 
priety. Satan, in particular, makes a striking &p- 
ure^ and is, indeed, the best drawn character m 
the Poem. Milton has not described him, such 
as we suppose an infernal spirit to be. He has, 
more suitably to his own purpose, given him a 
human, that is, a mixed character, not altogether 
void of some good qualities. He is brave and 
faithful to his troops* In the midst of his impi* 
ety, he is not without remorse. He is even 

^ touched with pity for our first parents ; and jus* 
tifies himself in his design against them, from 
the necessity of his situation. He is actuated by 
ambition and resentment, rather than by pure 
malice. In short, Milton's Satan is no worse than 
many a conspirator or factious chief, that makes 
a figure in history. The difierent characters of 
Beelzebub, Moloch, and Belial, jare exceedingly 

- well painted, in those eloquent speeches which 

they make, in the Second Book. The good 

Angels, though always described with dignity, 

and propriety, have more uniformity than the 

Infernal Spirits in their appearance; though a- 

mong them, too, the dignity of Michael, the mild 

condescension of Raphael, and the tried fidelity 

of Abdiel, form iM*oper characteristical distinc«» 

tions. The attempt to describe God Almighty 

himself, and to recount dialogues between the 

Father and the Son, was too t)old and arduous, 

and is that wherein our Poet, as was to have 

c c 
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been expected, has been most unsuccessfuL 
With regard to his human characters ; the inno* 
cence of our first parents, and their love, are 
finely aiKi delicately painted. In some of his 
speeches to Raphael and to Eve^ Adam is, per* 
baps, too knowing and refined for bis situation. 
Eve is more distinctly characterised. Her gen- 
tfteness, modesty, and frailty , mark veiy express^ 
ively a female character. 

Milton'-s great and distinguished ejtcelletiee 
is, his sublimity. In this, perhaps, he e^ceb 
Homer ; as there is no doubt of his leaving 
Virgil, and every other Poet, far behind him. 
Almost the whole of the First and Second 
Books of Paradise Lost are continued instances 
tA the sublime. The project of Hell and of the 
fallen Hx)St, the appearance and behavior '^of 
Satan, the consultation of the infernal chiefs, 
and Satan^s Sight through Ghaos to the borders 
of this world, discover the most lofty ideas that 
ever entered into the conception of any Poet. 
In the Sixth Book also, there is much grandeur, 
particularly in the appearance of the Messiah ; 
though some parts of that Boolj>tire censurable; 
and the witticisms of the Devils upon the effect 
of their artillery, form an intolerable blemish. 
Milton's sublimity is of a different kind from 
that of Homer. Homer's is generally accom- 
panied with fire and impetuosity ; Milton's 
possesses more of a calm and amazing grandeur. 
Homer warms and hurries us along ; Mikon 
fixes us in a state of astonishment and elevation. 
Homer's sublimity appears most in the descrip- 
tion of actions ; Milton's in that of wonderful 
^n{) stupendous objects. 
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But though Milton is most distinguished for 
his sublimity, yet there is also much of the beau- 
tiful, the tender, and the pleasing, in many parts 
of his work. When the scene is l^id in.Paradise^ 
the imagery is always of the mos) ga|^ and smiU 
ing^ kind. His descriptions show an uncommon- 
ly fertile imagination ; and in hi$ similies, he is, 
for the most part, remarkably happy. They arc 
seldom improperly introduced ; seldom either 
low, or trite. They generally present to us ima- 
ges taken from the sublime or the beautiful class 
of objects ; if they have any faults, it is their al- 
luding too frequently to matters of learning, and 
to fables of antiquity. In the latter part of Para* 
disc Lost, there must be confessed to be a h\U 
ing off. With the fall of our first parents, Mil- 
ton's genius seems to decline. Beauties, how- 
ever, mere are^ in the concluding Books of the 
tragic kind. The remorse and contrition of the 
guilty pair, and their lamentations over Paradise^ 
when they are obliged to leave it, are very moving* 

« Adam at the news 

<< Hes^rt-struck with chilling gripe of sorrow stood^ 
•< That all his senses bound : Eve, who unseen 
M Yet all had heard, with audible lament 
*< Discovered soon the place of her retreat. 

•< O unexpected stroke, worse than of deatb ! 
^ Must I thus leave thee, Paradise ? thus leave 
«< Thee, native soil, these happy walks and shades, 
«• Fit haunt of Gods ? where I had hoped to spend, 
<< Quiet, though sad, the respite of that day 
« That must be mortal to us both. O Flowersy 
<( That never will in other cliinate grpW) 
(< My early visitation and my last 
« At ev'n, which I bred up with tender hand 
ic From the first opening bud, and gave you names, 
(( Who now shall rear you to the stm, or rank 
(( Your tribes, aod water from tb' ambrosial- fount I 
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<( Tliee, lastly} nuptial bowVi bj me adomM 

<< With what to sight or smell was sweety from thee 

« How shall I part, and whither wander down 

*( Into a lower world, to this obscure 

*< And wild ? bow shall we breathe in other air 

u Less pure, accustom'd to immortal fruits ?" 

The last Episode, too, of the AngePs shmving^ 
Adam the fate of his posterity, is happily imagin* 
ed ; but, in many places, the execution islanguid^ 

Milton's language and versification have high 
merit. His style is full of majesty^ and wonder- 
fully adapted to his subject. His blank verse is 
harmonious and diversified, and affords the most 
complete example of the elevation, which our 
language is capable of attaining by the force of 
numbers. It does not flow like the French verse, 
in tame, regular, and uniform melody, which 
soon tires the ear ; but is sometimes smooth 
and flowing, sometimes rough; varied in its 
eadence, and intermixed with discords, so as to 
suit the strength and freedom of Epic composi- 
tion« Neglected and Prosaic lines, indeed, we 
sometimes meet with ; but in a work so long, 
and in the main so harmonious, these may be 
forgiven. 

On the whole, Paradise lost is a poem that 
abounds with beauties of every kind, and that 
justly entitles its Author to a degree of fame not 
inferior to any Poet ; though it must be also 
admitted to have many inequalities. It is the lot 
of almost every high and daring genius, not to 
be uniform and correct. Milton is too frequent- 
ly theological and metaphysical ; sometimes 
harsh in his language ; often too technical in his 
wordS| and afiectedly ostentatious of his learning. 
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Many of his faults must be attributed to the 
pedantry of the age in which he lived. He dis- 
covers a vigor, a grasp of genius equal to every 
thing that is great ; if at some times he falls 
much below himself, at other times he rises 
above every poet of the ancient or modem world. 



CHAP. CHL 

Of Shakespeare. 

THE character which Dryden has drawn of 
Shakespeare, is not only just, but uncommonly 
elegant and happy. " He was the man, who qf 
all modem, and perhaps ancient Poets, had the 
largest and most comprehensive soul. All the 
images of nature were still present to him, and 
he drew them not laboriously, but luckily. 
When he describes any thing, you may then see 
it ; you feel it too. They who accuse him of 
wanting learning, give him the g^ttlt com«i 
mendation.. He was naturally learnem He need- 
ed not the spectacles of Books to read Nature* 
He looked inward, and found her there. I cannot 
say he is every where alike. Were he so, t 
should do him injury, to compare him to the 
greatest of mankind. He is many times Bat and 
insipid ; his comic wit degenerating into clenches;, 
his serious swelling. into bombast. But he is al- 
ways great whea some great occasion is pre- 
sented to him.. • 

Great he may be justly called, as the extent 
and. Corce of hisnatural genius both, for Tn^gedy 

€.c2l. 
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and Comedy, are altogether unrivdlled. But, at 
the same time, it is a genius shooting wild ; de« 
ficient in just taste, and altogether unassisted by 
knowledge or art. Long has he been idolized by 
the Britbh nation ; much has been said, and 
much has been written concerning him ; Criti- 
cism has been drawn to the very dregs, in com- 
mentaries upon bis words and witticisms ; and 
}*et it remains, to this day, in doubt, whether his 
beauties or his faults be greatest. Admirable 
scenes, and passages without number, there are 
in his Plays ; passages beyond what are to be 
found in any other Dramatic Writer ; but there 
is hardly any one of his plays which can be called 
altogether a good one, or which can be read with 
uninterrupted pleasure from beginning to end. 
Besides extreme irregularities in conduct, and 
grotesque mixtures of serious and comic in one 
piece, we are often interrupted by unnatural 
thoughts, harsh expressions, a certain obscure 
bombast, and a play upon words, which he is 
fond o^ifjMiing ; and these interruptions to our 
pleasure too frequently occur, on occasions wlien 
we would least wish to meet with them. All 
these faults, however, Shakespeare redeems by 
two of the greatest excellencies which any tragic 
Poet can possess, his lively and diversified paint- 
ings of character ; his strong and natural expres- 
sions of passion. These are his two chief vir- 
tues ; on these his merit rests. Notwithstand- 
ing his many absurdities, all the while we are 
reading his plays, we find ourselves in the midst 
of our fellows ; we meet with men vulgar per- 
haps in their manners, coarse or harsh in their 
sentiments, but still they are men ; ihey speak 
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with human voices^ and are actuated by human 
passions ; we are interested in what they say or 
do, because we fed that tliey are of the same 
nature with ourselves. It is therefore no matter 
of wonder, that from the more polished and reg^ 
ular, but more cold and artificial performances 
of other poets, the public should return with 
pleasure to such warm and genuine representa- 
tions of human nature. Shakespeare possesses 
likewise the merit of having created for himself, 
a sort of world of p^tematural beings. His 
witches, ghosts, fairies, and spirits of all kinds, 
are described with such circumstances of awful 
and mysterious solemnity, and speak a language 
so peculiar to themselves, as strongly to affect 
the imagination. His two master- pieces, and in 
which the strength of his genius chiefly appears,^ 
are Othello and Macbeth. 

With regard to his historical plays, they are, 
properly speaking, neither Tragedies nor Come- 
dies ; but a peculiar species of Dramatic Enter- 
tainment, calculated to describe the manners of 
the times of which he treats, to exhibit the princi* 
pal characters, and to fix our imagination on the 
most interesting events and revolutions of our 
country. 



CHAP. CIV. 



Of Sculpture^ Architecture^ Statuary y Painting^^ 

and Engraving. 

OUR sepulchral monuments, at the close of 
the last century, were mere masonry, and exe- 



^ I 
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cuted in a very bad taste. The excellent carr* 
ings of Gibbons in wood excepted, we had 
properly no sculpture. Kneller, our only painter 
of any eminence, was a foreigner^ and employed 
himself chiefly on portraits. Rysbrach, Schee- 
maker, and Roubiliac, who have since adorned 
Westminster. Abbey with many sculptured 
monuments worthy of ancient Greece, also were 
foreigners. 

We were more fortunate in native architects. 
Inigo Jones found a successor not unworthy of 
himself in Sir Christopher Wren, rendered im- 
mortal by the plan of St. Paul's and St. Stephen's 
Walbroke, to say nothing of his other great de- 
signs, of Greenwich Hospital, or the Palace of 
Hampton Court. Wren was succeeded by the 
classical lord Burlington, a liberal patron of the 
arts, and no contemptible professor, and by the 
ponderous but inventive Kent ; whose plan of 
Holkam, the seat of the earl of Leicester, in No»- 
folk^ and his temple of Venus in Stowe Gar- 
dens> if he had designed nothing else, would 
entitle him to a distinguished rank among modem 
architects. But Kent has been greatly exceeded^ 
as an architect, by Sir William Chambers^ 
Wyat, Adtim, and others, who have adorned 
the capital and every part of the kingdom with 
edifices in the purest taste oPantiquity, who have 
united elegance with convcniency, and lightness 
with solidity. Nor should Milne be forgot, to 
whom we are indebted for Black friars- bridge,, a 
work to which antiquity can afford no parallel. 
We. have at present native statuaries of consid- 
erable merit. But Bacon and Nc^likens have 
yet produced nothing equal to the Hercules., cf 
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Rysbrach, ScKeemaker's Shakespeare, or the 
Handel and Newton of Roubiliac. 

Hogartli, the first eminent English painter, if 
we except Scott, who excelled in sea-pieces^ 
may be said to have formed a new school* 
Above the Flemish comic painters, who ser* 
vilely copy low life, or debase it into farce, and 
below the best Italian painters, whd generally 
draw exalted characters, and elevate human 
nature, as far as it was possible for men degraded 
by civil and religious slavery, h£ delineates, 
like Fielding and Smollet, the ludicrous features 
of middling life, with as much truth and force as 
cither, and with a more direct view to a moral 
purpose. Those who are in doubt about this 
matter need only consult his Harhfs Progress^ 
his Bakers Progress^ bis Marriage a la Moek^ 
and his Stages ^Cruelty. 

But Hogarth knew nothing of the elegance of 
design, the delicacy of drawing, or the magic of 
colors. These were reserved for English painters 
of a higher order. As the most excellent of these 
are now living, I shall not enter into a particular 
estimate of their merit ; but observe in general^ 
that if they have not attained all the force of col- 
oring, truth of drawing, and strength of expres- 
sion, to be found io the greatest Italian masters, 
they have made ample aniends by the judicious 
choice of their subjects. Instead of crucifixions, 
flagellations, last suppers, and holy families, they 
have given second life to heroes and legislators. 
They have made public virtue visible in some of 
its most meritorious acts* They have painted as 
became the sons of freedom. Nor need I be afraid 
to afiirm, that Copley's Earl of Chatham^ West's 
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Departure ofRegulus^ his Pennsylvania Charter^ 
and his Death ^JVolJh^ to say nothing of Rey- 
nolst's Ugolinoy fill the mind with nobler ideas 
tjianwere ever communicated by the pencil of any 
slave that kneeled at the altar of superstition. 

Fortunately for the. lovers of embellishment^ 
engraving, of which painting may be said to be 
the prototype, has not made less progress in En- 
gland during the present century- than the j^es* 
ent art. Historical pictures can only become the 
property of tiie rich and great. Besides, they arc 
very liable to be injured by time or accident. 
Hence the utility of engraving in plates of copper. 
It multiplies copies at a moderate price ; and its 
representations, if less perfect than those of the 
pencil, are more compact ai^ durable. W« have 
excellent prints of all oiur own capital paintings, 
and also of many of those of the greatest Italian 
masters. At the head of our native improvers of 
this elegant and ingenious art, we must ever place 
Strange and WooUet* The first excels chiefly in 
copying human figures^ the latter in landscape. 
They have both, at present, several formidable ri- 
vals in every branch of the art, and the late un« 
happy Ryland, was perhaps equal to either. 

Among the improvements of the present cen. 
tury, we may also reckon the great perfection to 
which the printmgof linen and cotton cloths has 
been carried, so as to surpass in beauty, those 
of India« and of paper for the lining of rooms, 
which has been taught to imitate velvet and sat» 
tin, and even to rival tapestry. Nor ought we to 
omit the taste and fancy, displayed in the pat* 
terns of our figured silks, or in our carpets, which 
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vie with those of Persia m fabric, equal them in 
lu9l]^) and exceed them in harmony of colors. 



CHAP, CV- 

Of Gardening. 

. MODERN gtardcning, or the art oipmnting 
Q^M with naftitfal and artiScial ol^ects, di^sed 
like colors . upon canvass, h of English origin^ 
unless we shoiild allow the Chinese to come in 
for a shate <^ the honor of the iovention. For 
tjus art, wiiidi \vas ^together uidcnown to the 
ancients, we ane indebted to the taste and genius 
of Kent. He taught us to imitale nature, or more 
properly speaking, t&wt ufaa her plan, in form* 
iBg our pleasure- grounds, instead of impressing 
upon every object the bard stamp of ait ; that the 
perfection of gardening, like that of moral cul- 
ture, consists in humoring and adorning, not in 
constraining or disguising nature ; consequently, 
that straight walks, regular parterres, circular and 
square pieces of water, and trees cut in the shape 
of animals, are utterly Aiconsistent with true taste. 
In a word, the whole secret of modem garden- 
ing consists in making proper use of natural 
scenery, wood and water, hill and valley, in con- 
junction with architecture, so as to give beauty 
and variety to the embellished ground, and in 
judiciously veiling and exposing the surround- 
ing country ; in contrasting the luxuriant mea- 
dow with the bairen heath, the verdant slope 
with the rugged steep, the sylvan temple with 
the ruined tower, the meandering rill with the 
majestic river, and the smooth surface of the 
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lake^ or artificial sea, with nature's inost cub- 
lime object, a view of the boundless and ever 
agitated ocean. 

The man who first threw down the garden 
wall, and sudk the fosse, whether Kent or 
Bridgeman, may be truly said to have broke 
the spell that enabled the necromancer Art to 
hold the fair damsel Nature, so long in chains, 
and to have made the terraqueous globe but 
one great garden. From that mc»nent, beauty 
began to connect itself with' utility , and gran- 
deur with rustic labor ; the pleasure-ground 
with the pastured and cultivated field, the gravel 
walk with the public road, and the garden-lake 
with the navigable canal and the sea ; that glori- 
ous fountain of universal communication among 
men, which enables die philosopher, the mer- 
chant, and the mariner, to visit every shore, and 
makes all things common to alL * 
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